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Tyagaraja and the Feminine: Boat Story as 
Bhakti Fantasy 


WILLIAM J. JACKSON 


Indiana University at Indianapolis 


Tyagaraja, the South Indian bhakti musi- 
cal genius who lived from 1767 to 1847, 
sang most of his kirtanas or devotional 
songs in praise of Rama. These hauntingly 
sincere and elegantly brief Telugu lyrics 
with Karnataka music. melodies are for 
the most part sung in the moods of love in 
separation. Rama is depicted as ane perfect 
king and master, so Ty4garaj2's attitude 
is often that of the servant, rather than 
that of the forlorn or #ayika in a mood of 
viraha—a vyirahini. j 
Tyagaraja_ is remembered as having 
learned tolerance of Goddess worship from 
his wife. He composed anumber of songs 
to the: Goddess, t© be sung in village 
festivals.? In his lyrics he criticizes the 
teaching of bhakti music to devadasis®, and 
some historians believe that one reason he 
"refused to sing for the king at tbe rye it 
Tanjore was to disassoold te his music Ri 
that of devadasts’ His life generally exhi- 


bits the values of 
Indian Telugu Brah 


: j ua 
He did not teach any Z 
However, in his literary-musical master 


piece, Nauka Caritram! (“Boat a is 
“Boatride Reverie’’), Tyagaraja Pe 
celebrates the feminine charms of the 


min, regarding women. 
men disciples. 


‘4 conservative South , 


gopis with great exuberance. This fantasy 
depicts the customs, clothes, features, 
enjoyments and expressions of. village 
women as_they have fun with Krsna ina 
silver boat through fair and foul weather 
on. the Yamuna river. The narrative, 
Sravyakavya, poetry intended for audio 
performance (rather than drSyakavya, 
poetry for visual performance), is compo- 
sed of a variety of Telugu verse forms with 
a song cycle embedded throughout. Verses 
at the beginning and end of the text men- 
tion “listeners’’ but not ‘‘watchers.”’ It is 
called a yaksagana by P. Sambamoorthy, 
and a nafaka by Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Both terms generally mean ‘“‘drama’’. It 
has been performed by singers and enjoyed 
as literature by readers during this cen- 
tury.® 

One manuscript of the Nauka Caritram, 
in Telugu script, kept in the Saurastra 
Sabha library in Madurai, was published 
by musicologist P. Sambamoorthy in 
1939 and in 1962.° (Narasimha Bhagava- 
tar, editor of the first. major printed 
collection of Tyagaraja’s lyrics in 19087 
was evidently not aware of the Nauka 
Caritram.) This manuscript, which Sam- 
bamoorthy used, belonged to Venkatara- 
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man Bhagavatar, one of Tyagaraja’s 
closest disciples, who appended verses in 
praise of Tyagaraja at the end. Another 
manuscript, in Grantha script, never 
published, is kept in the Saraswati Mahal 
Library in Thanjavur. How it got there is 
not known. 

In the Nauka Caritram, Tyagaraja 
employs the central image of a silver boat 
in which the child Krsna and the milkmai- 
dens sport on the Yamuna river. This 
image is not normally found in South 
Indian literature, according to scholars 
such as V. Raghavan and T.S. Parthasara- 
thy. However, it is found in North Indian 
paintings. For example, a work entitled 
Prema ki naiya (“The Boat of Love’’) by 
apainter of the Kishangarh School, ca. 
1750, which is in the National Museum in 
New Delhi, shows a sedate Krsna in a boat 
with his milkmaid sweethearts, and simul- 
taneously a Krsna standing on the shore 
with his favorite, Radha. The image of 
Krsna and the gopis in a boat is also found 
in Bengali poetry. Vidyapati, for example, 
begins a brief poem: 


On sharp currents of the river 
The boat was launched 

But Krsna was young, 

He could not steer it....8 


which echoes the Nauka Caritram verse 
after song yf 11lin which the phrase “but he 
cannot ply a boat” is repeated four times. 
A long pre-Caitanya (16th century) 
Bengali poem, Sri Krsna Kirtana by Baru 
Candidasa, which has recently come to 
light,® includes a chapter about Krsna in 
a boat. This episode, consisting of a cycle 
of 30 songs, shows Krsna constructing a 
boat and using it to transport the gopis 
across the river. He is determined especi- 


2} 


ally to get Radha alone out in the middle 
of the water. Krsna is older in this story | 
than he is the Nauka Caritram and the - 
Bengali text is more overtly erotic: than 
Tyagaraja’s, but there is a similarity in 
the basic plotlines. In the Nauka Caritram, 
Krsna decides to have some fun with the 
milkmaids; the gopis are inspired to take 
the child Krsna on a boatride. Overly - 
proud of their privileged status, they are 
humiliated when Krsna causes a storm 
and tells. them to plug a leak in the boat 
with their clothes. In the Bengali oe 
Krsna is disguised as a boatman; s, 
iricking Radha into riding with him, w 


: re 
_a storm threatens he tells. her that he 


jewelry and clothing are weighing ee 
the boat and must be cast off. The cr i 
becomes a climax of surrender and ae 
union—literally a coupling in the water i 
and then a good-natured testota es ig. 
belongings, and celebration of ea | 
taderie of other gopis- Both evs 
with the gopis returning home in 

ent. \ 
peckiey actie of influence, possibly ae te 
an intermediary translation OF an 2 fe 
transmitted version of the story, ae “aye 
found its way from a source ie as Metts) 
fatten ON Ot veahiness Bhar 
ertile imagination. ab 
us of patti the mete ety, 
cluding: Nammalvar am ead AACE 
used the image of 4 boat ae tauis 10 
ocean of countless births pe | enaition 
picture dramatically the hun 


of life in samsara controversy aaah 
ere was some - atk wi 
T eaaciia’ Nauka Cat onic a 
Arak cannons is oes Mt Anis 
é n 
bamoorthy noted a ara eeasniele 
ated critics questioned Tyagaraja 


unortho- 
complaining that the story Was 





dox,—it could not be found in the Bhaga- 
vata -Purdna or in other scriptures. To 
mollify these critics, one of Tyagaraja’s 


disciples quickly produced a Sanskrit. 


version of the story, saying it had been 
extant for a long time, hoping to justify 


and exonerate the new work. 


The Nauka Caritram is thematically of 
the garvabhanga (‘‘pride-breaking’’) type, 
offering a lesson about conceit’s futility 
and surrender’s reward. It paints a color- 
ful chiaroscuro: or opal-like shifting of 
advaita and maya, vision and ignorance, 
love and beauty. The gopis are ineluctably 
drawn to the ineffable, but, humanly be- 
witched. The Nauka Caritram celebrates 
activities and’ articles associated with 
feminine charm and devotion: flowers and 
perfumes, musk marks and incense, pretty 
clothes, and a mood of joyous caprice, 
and it is flavored throughout with festive 
devotional feelings. Tyagaraja drew upon 
his ‘knowledge -of Thanjavur women’s 
religious practices and household customs 
to color this narrative, and he’ drew as 
well upon flavors and images found in 
seminal literary works such as the Bhdga- 
vata Purana, Potana’s Telugu Bhagavatam, 
and Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda. His render- 
ing of the boat’story may also have been 
influenced by the Sri Krsnalila tarangini, 
which is also a lyrical drama about Krsna 
and the milkmaids. The Tarangini ‘Waves 
of the play of Krsna’ is a’ Sanskrit narra- 
tive with songs, written in’ the century 
prior to Tyagaraja’s by ‘Narayana Tirtha, 
a smarta Brahmin who was also. a Telugu- 
speaker living in the Kaveri delta of Tamil 
Nadu. Narayana’Tirtha was the gura!° 
TyAgardja’s music teacher’s father. T74P- 
pavai, the*Tamil work of a woman saint, 
said to have been written inthe seventh Cem 
tury, is also.a song cycle of the milkmaids 
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at play with Krsna, which has enjoyed 
continuous popularity in South India for 
centuries.1? 

While these works do not feature an 
episode about a boatride, they do celebrate 
some similar moods and activities, such 
as the milkmaids’ comraderie, and their 
dance with Krsna, in which each feels she 
alone possesses Krsna. Some depict the 
lila or sport of Kysna in which he steals 
their clothing while they are bathing, and 
thus humbles them. Ina sense the Nauka | 
Caritram is atribute to earlier-lyrics, show- 
ing Tyagaraja’s fondness for ‘this stream 
of Vaisnava literature. But it is) also a 
risque reverie. Within bhakti-sanctioned 
imagery, Tyagaraja’s imagination is free 
to sport in the healing and rejuvenating © 
waters of feminine play.” 

The Nauka Caritram indirectly shows 
Tyagar‘aja’s affection for the . Kaveri river, 
which he saw daily and bathed in; in the 
Nauka Caritram he seems to attribute 
descriptions of the Kaveri’s beauty’ to the 
Yamuna river, which he never saw. One 
song in praise of the river is #2, Cudaré 
celulara: “Lo and behold (the river goddess 
Yamuna) O sisters!” The melody of this 
song is similar to a folksong ‘still sung by 
South Indian» women at weddings, which 
Tyagaraja would have heard sung in the 
Kaveri delta. 

Melodies current in nineteenth century 
Tamil Nadu, such as the odam or boat 
song, still sung today by fishermen on; the 
Bay of Bengal near Madras, formed 
the basis for some of songs. For example, - 
% nomu nocitimo | (‘What vows did we 


take’): 


What vows did we take, what gifts: did 
we make? 
(To have such good fortune) dear girls! 
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Here’s Laksmi’s consort sitting next to 
us, girls! 


The rhythmic pattern of this song in the 
original Telugu is identical to the struc- 
ture of the dam, or boat song. The repea- 
ted word in the boat song sung by Madras 
fishermen is ‘‘Ailasd.”” The word is sung 
in rhythm with the strokes of the paddle. 
Tyagaraja repeats the word “‘celulu,” mean- 
ing “girls,” throughout this song. 

The gopis are symbolic expressions of 
the psychological life of bhakti; Tyaga- 
raja’s employment and enjoyment of them 
as images of desires and pleasures, and 
his imaginative depiction of them in water 
show us a‘creative artist’s way of finding 
a pattern to express his own feelings, 
insights and delight in bhakti. He proba- 
bly drew on his own family life—devotion- 
al practices of his mother, wife, daughter, 
and neighbors—to compose this poem. 


Water Imagery in Both “Operas”’ 


That Tyagaraja has a fondness for water 
images and the liquid element is evident 
in a number of his songs about the “sea 

of bliss” (@nanda sdgara) in which devoted 
singers swim. Tyagaraja’s other “opera” 
—Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam is also set in 
the presence of water and uses extensive 
water imagery. Song yf 3 presents the sea 
personified asa deity: “Here comes Sagara, 
ocean god, Samudra raja” and there is a 
prayer (song yf 6) to him to reveal the way 
to a vision of the Lord. The ocean god 
replies (song #f7) “Only the prayers of true 
devotees” win vision. In song # 18 it is said 
that God appears like holy waters arriving 
where one has gone searching, and the 
Lord is called “Ocean of mercy” (jf 22), 
and is asked to “Look on me with affec- 
tion as:a fish looks to its child and feeds 
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‘push off, embarking for 


' gopis, stuffed in the 


it.” (j§24).The Lord is called a treasure 
deep on the floor of the sea, which men 
must dive to find (gf 34), and is called a 
mystery hidden in the ocean, come to save 
Tyagaraja. Later in the work Brahma 
approaches the seashore, ‘drinking deeply 
of thefountain of the Lord’s name’’—the 
name-praying way of salvation is depicted 
as endless liquid refreshment. In song jf 42 
the gods on the shore worship with flowers, 
and the narration ends with a sunrise on 
the seashore after the nightlong drama. 
In the Nauka Caritram also, significant 
water imagery flows in and outof the story. 
When the gopis first see Krsna they gaze 
entranced, desiring his embrace, Her eae 
ing in an ocean of ecstasy. ae 
song in the story is all about the aan 
river’s beauty. ‘Behold the eras a 
gopis sing, the river goddess Ww. A 
enchanting with lotuses and bees, ee Zs : 
blue made deeper by white san ¥ a re 
“The little waves glide as if made ° r. a : 
diamonds—see the stairway of bem die 
where wavelets swirl nut q Saw Tate 
dazzling waters with pe i none 
drooping: with fruit, pean oor 
grapes, parrots, blossoms oF ae people 
the enchanting breezes, m 
aie, eae adel boat appears 


ilver gem-stu ree 
ae fhe gopis with the possib1 y 


ir skirts they 
Sodas oli their skirt 
an adventure. Hitchin8 aie fun in the 


ith Krsna. : iolent 
coool the waters turn in? . oe oa 
deluge. The next See * mat ioe 
Yamuna, “all's it is said 
ed se La sgn up ina 
se er work women * leak 
svianett Jaya.) The boat springs 4 a 

deluge.”’ (pratay: ed clothes of the 


and the brightly wee eh Krsna’s behest, 





swirl away into the waters. In song #f 15 the 
gopis sing ‘‘in this fullness of water we’re 


drowning in shame’’—the waters have risen 


to the milkmaids’ knees. In # 17 they sing 
that they have removed the rest of their 
dresses, because it was:a_ ‘‘scriptural 
decree,” in embarrassed rationalization, 
and the water is now up to their throats. 
After song #818 and the taking of surrender 
at Krsna’s feet, the rain subsides. Joyfully 
they return home from the waters, refres- 
hed and renewed in their faith. Still there 
is much liquid imagery: the spraying of 
perfume, sprinkling of rosewater, painting 
forehead decorations, feeling drunk in the 
visible presence of Krsna. He is called 
‘*the Lord whose speech drips with nectar,” 
and these last songs picture the air pleas- 
antly filling with fragrances as the gopis’ 
dancing feet tinkle with ankletbells jingl- 
ing. Thus, the end celebrates a kind of 
pleasant storm of liquids'and vapors which 
heighten life without threatening it. 


River Waters, Women and Reverie 


Perhaps Gaston Bachelard’s thinking 
on the poetic significance of water imagery 
is helpful in understanding this work’s 
appeal. Bachelard explores the purposes 
and processes of reverie, which can dis- 
solve inner conflicts and complexes 
(‘unfortunate concretions’’), with its calm 
waters, ‘‘the obscure waters which sleep at 
the bottom of every life. Water, water 
always comes to calm us. In any event, 
the restful reveries must find a substance 
of repose.’’25 ; 

In the Nauka Caritram, a celebration of 
bhakti joy, water is the source of natural 


" peauty and delight which makes the boat- 


ride possible, and also serves S- the 
element which overwhelms in the crisis of 
the storm. Once passed through, again 46 
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a delightful element, water offers peace 
and beauty which is all the more attractive. 
Thus, water is an encompassing symbol 
of life—beauty and love, offering the con- 
flict of storm to reflect gopis’ pride, and 
the calming peace of their surrender. 

Psychologists and literary critics have 
made a connection between water and 
reverie, and water and anima (‘the feminine 
personality components of the man and... 
the image which he has of feminine nature 
in general—the archetype of thefeminine””?® 
Bachelard explains Charles Kerenyi’s 
statement ‘‘water is the most mythologi- 
cal of the elements,’ by saying ‘‘he is sens- 
ing that water is the element of the gentle 
oneirism [dreaming process].’”*” The waters, 
with repose, refresh, renew the anima in 
idealized’ reveries ‘...pure reverie, filled 
with images, is a manifestation of the ani- 
ma, perhaps the most characteristic mani- 
festation... Water images give any dreamer 
ecstasies (ivresses [in the original French]) 
of feminity. Whoever is marked by water 
remains faithful to his anima.”"* 

Can we say that Tyagaraja’s Nauka 
Caritram, as a bhakti fantasy, is an anima 
reverie? 

Bachelard uses the term “material ima- 
gination” to indicate imagination based 
on palpable experiences of a substance, in 
speaking of reveries of water, which, as a 
liquid, is able to take any shape. The 
material imagination of water lets the 
imaginer de-objectify solid objects, making 
them more a part of subjective reality, and 
it lets one de-form structured. forms so 

they may take other shapes, giving one 
thefreedom to dream and playfully envis- 
jon “the flow of the soul in the world.’!9 
Many examples of the dreamer’s polymor- 
phous pleasures are found in this story of- 
the joy of gliding in the fluid element. 


5 
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Boatriders: and watchers of boaters, as 
well as listenersto poetry about boating, 
allenjoy the feelings of freedom—mobile 
feelings of glidingly mobile lives in swir- 
lingly mobile vessels.on the swishingly 
mobile waters. Waters allow the sharing 
of this exhilaration. 


The Bevy of. Gopis 


There is a multiplication of possibilities 
as Krsna enjoys the charm of all the gopis 
at once. Simultaneously playing. with a 
bevy of milkmaids,: giving and taking a 
Variety of pleasures with, them, Krsna 
displays his divine freedom and powers. 

The first song of Nauka Caritram sets 
the tone and depicts the variety of girlish 
pastimes well: 


Adorning themselves adorably 

They set out with Sri Krsna 

Delighting in life’s finer things, 

With such pleasing and charming 
figures and features, these’ cow- 
herd women 

Whose bodies were like jewels 

Moved in such a beautiful way: 


As one was giggling, sashaying and 
swaying 
Another was fastening blossoms to her 
braids; 
As one was combining her long flowing 
hair ; 
Another was gleefully teasing Krsna... 
Decking themselves out prettily 
They set out with Sri Krsna. 


One made the bold claim: “He is my 
dear husband!” an 
Another was lacing up her blouse; 
4 sea said: ‘I’m the one who’s tight for 
im.”? 


Another was joyfully embracing his feet. 
Adorning themselves adorably 
They set out with Sri Krsna. 


One became drunk—bewildered by love, 
Another all of a sudden kissed Krsna; 
One told him: “‘Come here beside me!” 
Another, 
Desirous, offered him folded betel leaves, 
with joy. 
Adorning themselves adorably, 
They went along with Sri Krsna. 


There was one who fetched and flung 
perfumes; 

One was murmuring 
Hari!” 

Another one pressed him to her bosom, 

And yet another’s upper cloth slid off, 

and she entreated him with joy— 

Happily decorating themselves 
They went along with Sri Krsna. 


“Hari! Lord 


One whispered “‘O my lotus-eyed Love!” 

Another called to him with winks and 
blinkings ; 

- “OQ come, come!” 

And one woman said 

Tyagaraja!”’ : 
‘xderting themselves adorably 

They all went along with Krsna. 


requested another; 
“ffe’s a friend of 


view from the gopis’ 


This song shows the Tieait 


perspectives. Song #7 shows a a 
up further in intoxicating P: ee a 
depicts Krsna’s initiatives more. Dep 
ing on one’s point of view, 
is festivity! 
Come on and see this Ms 
Smiling ladies with lovely teeth: cee 
This one’ is wrapping the fine 
that one, us ap aleees 
That one is helping put this one’s 20°’ 
on, 





dence. Ramanujan’ was speaking in te 


This one is joining that one in an 
embrace, 

Each one is enchanted, lost in them- 
selves With each other; 


One is singing songs to another, 

And’ one upon the other they play 
pleasant jests, ; 

Each one is seeing Krsna in the other, 

Not seeing Krsna in each other they are 
vexed. 

Come along, smiling celestial beauties— 

Today let’s look upon this festive fun! 


These'unique joys known to bhaktas be- 
come a source of egotistic pride, and this 
brings a downfall, but the denouement is 
comic, not tragic. The reversal of chaotic 
downfall comes with surrender (prapatti), 
as the gopis submit their wills to the will 
of the Lord’on whom their existence 
depends. 


Perhaps it is ‘significant-that the male 


poet Tyagaraja shows devotees forced to 
submit by dramatic, even traumatic force 
—an overwhelming, life-threatening storm. 
The ego must be violently crushed or 
humiliated. Devotees have to get into the 
boat, and get lost in it, in order to be 
found. A woman poet suchas Andal in 
her Tiruppavai shows devotees more gently 
teased’ and cajoled, encouraged and kidded, 
gradually awakened into joining in a joy- 
ful celebration—to find in the joining the 
joy of love without a trauma. 


This.pattern is similar to that in A.B. 


Ramanujan’s observation” that male saints 
require a conversion to bhakti life, while 


South Indian women ‘saints take more 


naturally to it, because they already have 
the humble attitude and feelings of oo 
i T 


of biographical patterns, but in the future 
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it may be worthwhile to compare works 
Krsna is simultaneously a little child, 
and/or a bold lover. 


Each one thinking ‘Krsna’s love was 
her’s alone 
The blossoming lovelies lost their heads 

and danced; c 
Krsna with tremendous love overflow- 
ing, 
Assuming different forms for each of 
them, joined all of them in their danc- 
ing. 3 


He caught hold of the golden. sari-hem 
of some} t 

Somé he playfully pushed with his feet; 

The beauty of some he gazed upon, 
fully satisfying his eyes; 

To some he. spoke words; 
understand their minds; 

Each one thinking his love was, for her 
alone. 

The blossoming lovelies without a care 
danced. 


he could 


He lay down on the laps of some, 

On the lips of others he smoothed new 
lipstick; : 
He played with his hands on the bodies 
of some, ‘ ; 
Standing behind others he plaited their 
hair. b , f 
And each one thinking his love was just 
for her, ; 
The blossoming lovelies danced. with 

carefree abandon. 


He put the musk dot on the foreheads 
of some, 

Others he gave kisses on their shining 
cheeks; 

Some girls he splattered with rosewater 
sprinkles 
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And he, Tyagaraja’s Lord, spoke with 
others, . 

And each one thinking his love was 
hers alone 

The blossoming lovelies danced in care- 
free abandon. 


In song #810 the group experiences of 
the gopis ate again celebrated in the depic- 
tion of the pastimes they share in the 
mutuality of: communitas. They are com- 
pared in the narration to the celestial 
beings in the heavens of Indra, Siva and 
Brahma, and are shown as the envy of the 
apsaras, celestial nymphs associated with 


enchanted waters, mates of the divine 
musicians. 


Come, look see, this hilarity— 

Smiling ladies with lovely teeth—today ! 

They are sporting and cavorting, hav- 
ing joined up 

With Krsna, these gopis in the boat— 
they 


Are tasting joys unattainable by Indra 
and the rest! / 


Each smearing sandalwood paste on the 
other, 
. Each applying tilaka marks on the other, 
Each giving betal leaf, nut and lime to 
the other, 
Each one garlanding the other with 
flowers; 


in which men draw on their anima to depict 
bhakti situations, and inquire further into 
differences. 


Bhakti and Reverie 


In exercising the bhakti imagination the 
worshipper in utsava Sampradaya rituals 
does what he or she likes with the doll- 
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like deity: performing pleasing acts such 
as waking, washing, feeding, swinging, 
offering light, lullabies, incense, milk, 
rosewater, etc. And in the poetry fantasy 
about the gopis Tyagaraja can do what he 
likes with them: put them through joys, 
trials, triumphs, toying with their destiny,. r 
delighting in their pleasures, just asthe deity 
is pictured playing with the surrendered 
soul—in enjoyment. Enjoyments can 


‘multiply and diversify among the bevy of 


ideal lovers of Krsna, giving freer rein to 
reverie. 

In some paintings and drawings we sce 
the gopis as a troupe of girls who altoge- 
ther make up a single organism—a ne 
or an elephant on which Krsna me a 
Their joyous group bhakti, aaeerie e a 
their singing and playing musical nt if 
ments together, is Krsna’s vehicle. bit 
7, and 10 are literary panivane* 
intertwining group organism qua Hn ae 

The womanly charms of the gop Ae 
essential for the enjoyment of ths ras af 
this reverie. In Vaisnava theo! oe iol 
really Krsna’s right to enjoy shit Bale. 
voluptuous charms, but in this p ean Bid 
raja repeatedly calls himself (or gs OH 
Siva as Tyagaraja?) ‘“‘Krsnas ia 
Why? Could it be a way of ac Pe RS 
like Krsna, the disciplined ae Be 
relishes the voluptuous feminine able 
bhakti? He, as poet, shares a adie 
delight in this feminine ones eyes 
too far to say he.is ‘playing ee pal 
ing the souls whe skal ST Ae ie 
the way, but he do : lu aoe 
divine enjoyment 10 the sage gl 
jecting ,of th Se ners vicarious 
ae oe arale their liquid lives 


oddess. f 
3 By Hee a a ee Parthasarathy, 
: = 





Music Academy of Madras, to G.V-S.R. 
Krishnamurty, . Telugu Deptt. of the 
University of Madras, and to Jonathan 


Boat Story as Bhakti Fantasy 


Goldberg-Bell, for helping me understand 
the original Telugu songs and verses of 
the Nauka Caritram). Se 


NOTES 


1. P. Sambamoorthy, Great Composers II: 
Tyagaraja. Madras: The Indian Music Book 
Publishing House, 1970. T. Laksmana Pillai, 
V. Sitaramiah, Shuddhananda Bharati, and 
S.Y. Krishnaswamy also depict this episode. 

2. For example, Amma dharma samvardhani, 
Parasakti manuparada, Nivu brovavale, Karuna 

judavamma, Vidhi sakradulaku, Sive pahi mam 
ambike, Bale balendu bhusani, Innalla_ yale, 
Nannu kanna talli, Karmame balavantammaya, 
Evaru teliya bovveru, etc. 

3. Dudukagala, caranam 5: “Telling myself that 
living comfortably in this world is the purpose 
of life, I spent all my days teaching women, 
sudras, womanizers and the ignorant, 11. order 
to become powerful, and I was gloating. 

4. T.'S. Parthasarathy in an interview, Madras, 
1981. 

5. P, Sambamoorthy, Great Composers I: 
Tyagaraja, Madras: The Indian Music Book 
Publishing House, 1970. pp- 11; 231-232. The 
various verses which bridge the songs and pro- 
vide the flow of continuity to the story offer 
examples of Tyagaraja’s poetic ability in a 
number of different metres. He casts the story 
in kandapadyamu, sisapadyamu, utpalamala, 
champakamala, sardula vikridita, and utsaha 
verses. Except for a few colloquial touches these 
verses are in fine literary Telugu. For a descrip- 
tion of these metres see C., P. Brown, The 
Prosody of the Telugu and Sanscrit Languages 
Explained, Tirupati: Sri Venkateswara Univer- 
sity, 1977 (reprint of 1827 ed.); see also Gouri 
Kuppuswamy, ed., Pallaki Seva Prabandham 
by King Shahaii, Mysore: Geetha Book House, 
1977, 

6. Sambamoorthy, ed., Nauka 
Tyagaraja. Madras: The Indian Mus 
shing House, 1939, 1962. ; 

7. Sadguru Tyagarajasvami Kirtanalu, (Madras 
Dowden, 1908). 

8. Deben Bhattacharya, tr., L 
pati, New York: Grove Press, ©’ 

9. M. H. Klaiman, tr. and ed., Singi”8 


Garitram bY 
ic Publi- 


ove Songs of Vidya- 


1970; p- 133.) 
the Glory 


of Lord Krishna: The Srikrsnakirtana [of Baru 
Candidasa], Chico: Scholars Press, 1984. 

10. This Sanskrit version, by Kavi Venkatasuri, 
was published in 1947 by the Saurastra Sabha 
in Madurai. Sambamoorthy calls Tyagaraja a . 
“Geya Nataka Marga Darsi,” that is, “a 
Trailblazer of the Musical Drama,” or, as he 
says, “the first to write an ideal opera.” Previ- 
ous composers had written yaksagdnas (dance 
dramas and musical narratives), but Samba- 
moorthy considered Tyagaraja’s work to be an 
advance beyond the earlier narratives in its 
stunning use of kirranas in idiomatic Telugu 
and its narrative in a variety of classical Telugu 
poetic forms. 


11. Perhaps precisely because there was a folk tra- 

dition about Krsna in a boat, but no classical 

Sanskrit text, there was a necessary empty 

space for fluid creativity—-the folk tradition 

created the legitimation and interest, and the 
lack of any authoritative version allowed for 

Tyagaraja’s freedom of individual creativity. 

12. Potana, Bhégavatam; Narayana Tirtha, Sri 
Krsnalilatarangini; Andal, Tiruppavai. 

13. Perhaps it is risk in relation to Tyagaraja’s 
other works and to the works of comparable 
bhakti saints, suth a’ Purandaradasa and 
Bhadracala| Ramdas. Delight in feminine 
charms has long been a part of South Indian 
bhakti, Examples include the dancers in Tiru- 
murukarruppatai, breast imagery in Valmiki’s 
Ramayana, Kamban’s Ramayana, the Gopika- 
gita in the Bhagavatam, the descriptions of 
feminine beauty in Manikavacakar’s and 
Jayadeva’s poetry, etc. As is traditionally done, 
we could. trace the idea to the Rg Veda 
(1,164.49) where Sarasvati’s inexhaustible breast 
is celebrated. The nakedness of the gopis is 
part of the bathing story of the Bhagavata. 

14, Nammalvar in a Tamil poem calls the Kaveri 
the, “river, of diamonds.” A.K, Ramanujan, 
Hymns Sor the Drowning, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1981, p.°78. The ‘Tamil 
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Cilappadikaram celebrates the. Kaveri in verses 
also. “Long live Kaveri! You flow along and 
listen to the songs of the ploughmen, the sound 
of the sluices, the roar of the breaking waters 
and the clamour of the festival activities of 
the people...” and -“O Kaveri! You clothe 
yourself with the garment of flowers, cast 
glances from your carp-like eyes and thus walk 
along...The peacocks dance in the groves on 
your banks, the cuckoos sing their sweet music. 
and beautiful garlands of flowers swing along 
and you walk gracefully... You tend this land 
like a mother and protect it throughout the 
ages...”” M. Varadarajan, Mango Adigal, Delhi: 
Sahitya Akademi, 1981. pp. 57-58. ; 

15. Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Reverie, tr. 
D. Russell, Boston: Beacon, 1971. p. 126. ~~ 

16, Emma Jung, Animus and Anima, New York: 
Spring Publications, 1957, 1969, p. 46. Ha 
Jung's study explores a number of archetypal 
images of feminine beings associated with 
water from myth and folklore. Some. themes 
recur which are common with the Nauka 
Caritram: The Nibelungenlied steal garments 
of bathing maidens, and return them in ex- 


ATs 


18. 


19, 


20. 


change for a secret; the ‘‘need of redemption” 
is often-a part of these stories (p. 57) and per- 
fection destroyed by the human attitude of 
pride or the envy of gods. The study (pp. 45-94) 
explores a number of other related ideas. 
Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Reverie, p. 
177. ; 

Ibid., p. 64. The beauty of colorful women at 
the water often struck visitors to India. 
“Crowds of people come down to wash in, 
and also to worship, the Ganges...The grace- 
fulness of many of the washing figures, the 
various colours of their dresses, the easy and 
elegant attitudes in which they stand, and the 
admirable groups into which they occasionally 
fall, would form excellent subjects for a pain- 
ter.”? Captain Robert Elliot, Views of the East, 
1833, cited in Jagmohan Mahajana’s Pictures- 
que India, New Delhi: Lustre Press, 1983, p. 65. 
Gaston Bachelard, Water and Drearns, Dallas: 
Spring Publications (19862). i 

A. K. Ramanujan, “Cn Woman Saints” in The 
Divine Consort, eds. J. S. Hawley and D. M. 
Wulff, Boston: Beacon Press, 1986. pp. 316- 


324. 
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James Mill’s Early 19th Century Estimate of 
Hinduism: A Critical Overview of Its — 
Nature, Basis and Significance 


VIJITHA RAJAPAKSE 


James Mill, a close intellectual associate 
of Jeremy Bentham, (and himself a found- 
ing figure in the radically oriented: utili- 
tarian movement of the 19th century), 
often came to be viewed by his contempo- 
ratie? as the philosophic historian of 
India.1 This was of course a consequence 
of the fame which attended the publi- 
cation of his The History of British India 
(1818).? Indeed, not only was this lengthy 
work compiled by a philosopher, but, 
more important, it also'involved a definite 
attempt to make: a philosophic appraisal 
of India’s history, society and culture.? 
Though Mill’s efforts won him a reputa- 
tion’as a foremost authority on India of 
his time, and his work in turn came to be 
treated asa standard English text on the 
subject for several decades,‘ in due course 
many’ Westerners  themselves—Orienta- 
lists in particular—took exception to the 
harshly negative terms in which the utili- 
tarian philosopher had pontificated about 
a-vastly complex ancient land he never 
visited, and’ whose languages he never 
bothered to study.® Their adverse reactions 
are interestingly epitomized by Max 
Muller. Writing over half a century aftet 
its publication, this distinguished German 
born Indologist called the History 4 mis- 


chievous book, one responsible ‘for some 
of the greatest misfortunes that have 
happened to India’’.& 

The criticisms that were directed against 
Mill coupled with the advance of Indo- 
logical research led to the obsolescence of 
the History by the end of the last century. 
Sincethen, interest in this once famous 
work has indeed become a virtual. rarity. 
Students of 19th century historiography 
have on occasion referred to it;? but even 
present day Mill scholars sometimes see 
little purposé in peering into its ‘arid and 
outdated pages”’.® 

Though the modern reader certainly . 
cannot turn to the History for useful 
information or reliable judgements on the 
themes it’ treats, aspects of this work’s 
discussions © still merit attention. Mill’s 
account of.the “Religion of the Hindus’, 
I think, is a notable example.® Viewed 
from late 20th century perspectives, the 
estimate of Hinduism presented here fre- 
quently strikes one as droll, in addition to 
being unfairly censorious. But | these 
objectionable. features notwithstanding, 
the estimate in’ question nevertheless 
holds much that should interest the inqui- 
rer into East-West contacts in the field of 
ideas, and again the comparativist. And 
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the sequel, therefore, seeks to focus some 
much needed critical attention on the dis- 
cussion of Hinduism as set forth in Mill’s 
History from these two angles in parti- 
cular.1° For cross-cultural encounters and 
the use of comparative arguments are very 
evident in the above context. Indeed, this 
Western philosopher’s largely misguided 
estimate of an Eastern religious system is 
all the more significant because it high- 
lightsa notable application of interpreta- 
tive concepts which appear to have been 
rooted in a philosophic tradition outside 
utilitarianism: James Mill, I shall argue, 
often viewed Hinduism on the basis of 
ideas that David Hume had used to 
account forthe rise and development of 
religion and religiosity in human societies 
everywhere. 
Mill gives the impression that his esti- 
mate of Hinduism was founded on a 
thorough consideration of all the writings 
on the subject available in his time in the 
West. Evidently none of these could. be 
called “first hand”: his material ranged 
from translated texts and expositions of 
Indian religion to a variety of writings 
(both classical and modern) of numerous 
explorers, travellers and visitors who had 
come into contact with India.“ Needless 
to say, the reliability of many of these 
sources remained open to question even 
in the 19th century; as Wilson has rightly 
indicated, not only was Mill often care- 
less in his choice of authorities, but he 
also showed a penchant to give credence 
to hostile critics of Hinduism.12 But: be 
that as it may, it is important to recognize 
that Mill used his sources to depict a 
composite picture of the ideas as well as 
the practices that in his view were associa- 
ted with Hinduism. This Picture itself will 
of course strike the unbiased student of 
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Hinduism as one which contains some 
gross distortions. Yet the attempt to bring 
together what were perhaps considered as 
philosophical and sociological perspec- 
tives. of this religion in order to portray 
its overall nature as a living system is 
methodologically interesting. It is indeed 
noteworthy that besides consciously 
adopting this approach, certain recent 
investigators have given the impression 
that it is a peculiarly avant garde means of 
studying Indian religion. ; i 7% ’ 

How did Mill set out to depict Hinduism 
as a living system? What, in his view, 
were the scriptural doctrines and the 
popular practices which sustained it? Not 
only was the general drift of Mill's esti- 
mate of Hinduism notably unappreciative 
and critical, but he also tended to refer to 
its beliefs in scoffing tones, often adopting 
the irreverent and ungracious idiom of 
18th century sceptics.14 However, if one 
refuses to be deterred by Mill’s diction 
s the text with attention, an 
interesting series of perceptions come to 
light.1® Mill represented this aie ange 
immensely complex - system Ww. ‘wr the 
belief in and the worship of fhe pring 
was the animating principle. Yet : 
refused to concede that the sonsabitn ie 
the divine that entered into it was i phe, 
or elevated. The Hindus, he Pen onl 
by and large polyihelsts sea ae 
gion, he insisted, is“ te Sanaa en 
eae oe ae ‘aoa beings who 
the designing and. in piper Mill 
preside over the Bowe eT ota. HA 
accordingly set 


out to acco! ; 
of the principal Hindu beliefs eoucesiiee 
the divine within 


this preconceiv 
work. He delve 


e basic ideas con- 
rtained in 
cerning the divine that are ente 
this religion in som 


and examine’ 


e detail. He referred to. 





‘“‘Brahma the Creator, Visnu the preserver, 
and Siva the destroyer”, and identified 
them as the divinities among whom the 
Hindus have “distributed the creation and 
government of the universe’’.18 The theory 
of multiple incarnations which is associa- 
ted with this theistic cosmogony also 
attracted his attention. ‘In the conception 
_ which the Hindus have formed of the 
government of the world”, Mill noted, 
“the visible agency of the Deity is pecu- 
liarly required”’.19 What he: meant by the 
latter phrase was of course the belief in 
God’s periodic appearance in the world in 
human form, a belief which he rightly 
located in a prominent context of the 
Baghavad-Gita.®° Going further, he identi- 
fied the ten incarnations (avataras) that 
are admitted in Hinduism, highlighting in 
this connection some of the details set 
forth in traditional accounts.”* However, 
what he saw in these details was, above 
all, the peculiar preoccupations of mytho- 
logical thinking. Though Mill admitted 
that the idea that God is one is sometimes 
projected in Hinduism, he refused to 
assign any philosophical significance to it, 
for he was persuaded that ‘“‘a refined con- 
ception of the unity of Divine Nature” 
could not be associated with this reli gion.”* 
Indeed, representing Hinduism as a system 
which personified the powers of nature, 
as gods, Mill identified its supreme prin- 
ciple (“Brahme”, the neuter form of 
Brahma) as the sun.” 
Mill also expatiated on other Hindu 
beliefs which he considered to be inspired 
by or connected with the above concep: 
tions of the divine. But here 284!” ws 
thinking was mostly mistaken °F fone 
tious. Mill recognized that the practice : 
renunciation (which along with you!e feal Ss 
were seen by him as forms of spenance )s 
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did hold an important place in Hinduism.*4 
He considered the place accorded to medi- 
tation to be-even higher; but though he 
showed an awareness of the fact that 
meditation in particular actually involved 
the subduing of the mind and the restrain- 
ing of the passions, he failed to appreciate 
the soteriological significance or the psy- 

chological value of any of these kinds of 
religious behaviour.5 Hinduism’s deeper 

meta-psychological insights likewise made 

little impression on him,6 and some of the 

celebrated principles which underpin both 

this religion and also much of Indian 

philosophy as a whole—namely, ahinsa, 

rebirth and karman—indeed elicited from 

him negative reactions of a kind which are 

particularly noteworthy because they were 

frequently out of step with those of other 
Western thinkers who commented on 

Indian philosophical ideas. I propose, 

therefore, to review his treatment of each 

of these principles in some detail. 

To take ahirhsa first, Mill, to be sure, 
affirmed that “the sacredness which it 
imprints upon. the life of animals’’, is a 
characteristic feature of Hinduism; those 
who adhere to this system, he noted, con- 
sider the taking of life of living creatures 
as ‘a heinous transgression of religious 
duty’??? Yet he did not discern any 
rational or ethically commendable prin- 
ciple here: «to renounce the benefits which 
the inferior animals are fitted by nature 
to render to man”, he argued baldly, ‘‘is 
not humanity”’.*° Mill also refused to give 
credence to the notion of rebirth. He 
acknowledged that ‘‘metempsychosis, or 
the transmigration of the soul into various 
orders of being, reviving in one form when 
it ceases to exist in another, is the tenet of 
the Hindus’. Nevertheless, while he 
conceded that “some very obvious and 
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very impressive appearances must | have 
suggested the notion of metempsychosis, 
since it is one of the most ancient, and 
one of the most: general of religious 
opinions’’, he finally sought to, interpret 
it as ‘a theory well calculated to present 
itself to the mind of the rude inquirer, 
when first excited to stretch his views 
beyond the present term of sensation and 
action’’.2° Lastly he drew attention to the 
fact that the Hindus are committed 
believers in the doctrine which recognizes 
a connection between one’s conduct and 
one’s condition—in the past, present and 
the future." Yet the theoretical basis of 
this thinking did not again impress him. 
Not only was Mill unprepared to entertain 
the prospect of a future life, but he also 
argued that it was contrary to “the known 
laws of human nature”’ 
rewards and punishments to influence 
moral life.32 - 

Clearly, then, Hinduism’s scriptural 
doctrines—the complex mass of ideas and 
beliefs that sustains itas a religious sys- 
tem—did not appeal to Mill at all.3 In- 
deed, in dealing with them his overall aim 
seems to have been to represent the doc- 
trines in question as products of a process 
of reflection which is far removed from 
tational procedures that are ingrained in 
Western intellectual culture in particular. 
Needless to say, both this aim and the 
points made in pursuit of it underscore 
the singularly snegative character, of his 


approach to. Hinduism. But the rather . 


striking ways in which some eminent 
Western thinkers of Mill’s time tend in 
effect to contradict him is a telling remin- 
der that the judgements he passed on this 
teligion’s belief structure and ideas have 
in the main little claim to Objectivity even 
when viewed within the limited perspec- 
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to expect distant - 


tives that were brought to bear in the 
course of the philosophical interpretation 
of Indian religion undertaken a century or 
so ago. However, as I shall indicate more 
amply later in this article, it is not so 
much the details of his judgements that 
merit attention today, but \rather their 
roots and broader implications. As already 
hinted, with regard to the roots, the prin- 
cipal feature to be noted is Miill’s adop- 
tion of the diction and the conceptual 
paraphernalia of the 18th century ee a 
of religion, especially the language, ideas 
and attitudes of Hume. Among the broa- 
der implications deserving greatest notice 
in this context are those relating to East- 
West encounters and the process of oe 
parison. The philosophic side of Mill’s 
estimate of Hinduism, I think, ae ae 
the fore a fact whichis to be overloo ae 
East-West contacts in the realm of ee 
and ideas were not eae ee = : in 
ing or appreciative. Indeed, ev é 
ate Western sae it os age baie 
a studied effort to 
Fae distance themselves from aa 
ideas and ideals. Further, Mill’s ae ie 
as a whole also shows that the satiee pe 
of cross-cultural comparison on be i 
opted to subserve’ these particu he a 
But before turning to these a ied e 
necessary to dwell briefly ce sme 
pect of Hinduism which @ . en 
Mill’s attention, namely hereene. eis 
tices and the ceremonial ele Be seh 
adherents of the system alu ce eat 
are consequently seen by aes 
Spa iba i samo aed inquirer 
The philosophically ee Fis eaBeteR 
does not generally focus nares mates 
Hinduism. Yet itt in it is misplaced, 
sentenas ie a tudents of Indian 
for certain present day s 





religions have indeed impressed upon. the 
need to link the probing of the doctrines 
of these religions with a consideration of 
the practices, rituals and the symbolism 
with which such doctrines are associated 
in the social world.*#.In any event, his 
observations on’ the ‘above aspect of 
Hinduism were as slanted as his exposi- 
tion of its doctrines. What he singled: out 
for comment in this connection were in 
the main practices which Hindus them- 
“ selves do not universally adopt or value— 
as, for example, the more extreme forms 
of self-immolation.** The religiously (and 
phenomenologically) interesting factors 
such as fervour and devotion which never- 
theless surround these practices mattered 
little to Mill; he preferred to view them 
simply as irrational, self-inflicted tor- 
ments. The symbolism’ that enters into 
other forms of devotion also became the 
focus of his attention. He mentioned that 
numerous images, and in particular the 


Lingam and the Yoniare ‘objects of ado- ” 


ration’’.8° But once again he did not pause 
to consider their inner significance, but 
sought/instead to criticize their overt 
implications. ! 
The above estimate of Hinduism—so 
seriously flawed by many questionable 
conclusions and judgements—is obviously 
of little use toanyone desiring to gain a 
true insight into that religion’s essential 
nature. However, it can be instructive 
- (and withal appears significant as W° 
when viewed from other perspectives: For 
one thing, the thinking that inspires’ this 
estimate is. recognizably allied at many 
levels to Hume’s accounting of the origin 
and development: of religion in human 
history. Indeed, the early 19th coed 
East-West encounter as reflected 19 als 
particular context of Mill’s History reveals 
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on closer inspection an 18th century 
connection whichis noteworthy for reasons 
both historical and conceptual. Secondly, 
this encounter is also remarkable for the 
striking evidences of ‘‘comparativist 
thinking” it displays: Mill’s polemical 
opinions about Hinduism were frequently 
supported by reflections which sought to 
set that religion, ideas, beliefs and practices 
beside those associated with other systems, 
in other cultures. Consequently, I propose 
next to review our text in order to draw 
attention to these two interesting circum- 
stances. I think some hitherto little regard- 
ed (but nevertheless important) facts con- 
cerning, above all, the basis of Mill’s esti- 
mate of Hinduism tend to come to light in 
the process. 

Though Mill made a few references to 
Hume in the course of his discussion on 
Hinduism in the History,*7 he gave no 
indication that the positions he adopted 
here are consciously patterned on those of 
Hume. It is also very doubtful whether 
the extent of his debt to his eighteenth 
century Scottish predecessor has been 
clearly recognized by any of Mill’s critics. 
Such a possibility did not even occur to 
Wilson; on. the contrary, throughout his 
critical annotations to the text of the 
History Wilson gives the impression that 
Mill’s negative stances on Hinduism are 
traceable finally to the idiosyncrasies of 
that radical philosopher’s judgement. Yet 
many of these stances, I believe, can be 
fairly linked to aspects of Hume’s religious 
thought—most notably Hume’s reductive 
(and withal sceptical) interpretation of the 
origin and development of religion: as set 
forth in his The Natural History of Religion 
(1757).8 Let me identify some striking 
parallelisms. 

“That polytheism was the primary reli- 
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gion of man” remained a principal thesis 
and a-persistent emphasis in Hume’s 
thinking in the Natural History. This, 
significantly, was a matter upon which he 
wrote in very decided tones at the outset 
of his exposition here. Hume affirmed: 


It appears to me, that, if we consider 
the improvement of human society, 
from rude beginnings to a state of 
greater perfection, polytheism or idol- 
atry was, and necessarily must have been, 
the first and most ancient teligion of 
mankind......... Behold then the clear 
testimony of history. The farther we 
mount up into antiquity, the more we find 
mankind plunged into polytheism. No 
marks, no symptoms of any more perfect 
teligion. The most ancient Tecords of 
the human race still Present us with that 
system as the most popular and esta- 
blished creed. The north, the south, the 
east, the west, give their unanimous 
testimony to the same fact. What can be 
opposed to so full an evidence 939 


These stances, I think, were a likely source 
of inspiration for Mill.- His confident 
characterization of Hinduism—the ancient 
creed of an ancient land—as a polytheistic 
system may be regarded as a logical conse- 
quence of Humean principles.4° Indeed, 
the details of Mill’s estimate of this Teli- 
gion were frequently set against those 
larger considerations which loomed large 
in Hume’s investigation, namely, “the 
progress of natural religion”, and “the 
whole history | of religion -in most 
societies.”41 Perhaps more striking, Mill 
also began to probe into Hinduism with 
some general reflections about the origin of 


teligion and religiosity. which likewise 
reveal unmistakable Humean overtones. 
Mill said: 
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Nothing is more curious than to trace 
the ideas concerning Divine power 
which the natural faculties of our race 
suggest to them at the various stages of 
their career. In the very rude and im- 
perfect state in which society originated, 
the human mind can hardly so far en- 
large its view as to draw conclusions 
respecting the universe. Those opera- 
tions and events of nature, which more 
immediately concern mankind, and on 
which their happiness and misery’ 
depend, no doubt engage their eager 


curiosity. The,causes of light and dark- | 


ness, of drought and rain, of the 
thunder, of the hurricane, of the earth- 
quake, suggest many an anxious in- 
quiry; but to put all the objects of 
nature, and all the changes they under- 
go into one group of ideas, and to ask 
whence did the whole proceed, seems to 
be an operation too complicated, and 
too far removed from the ordinary 
track of his ideas, to be one of the first 
that takes place in the mind of barba- 
rian.*? 


The main points made here can be easily 
located in some of Hume’s statements i 
the Natural History. For thelatter insisted: 


It seems certain, that, according to the 
natural progress of human thought, a 
ignorant multitude must first Se ; 
some groveling and familiar ene a 
superior powers, before they fa 
their conception to mare ae 
a pai : hae a barbarous, ea 
sitous animal (such as a man a saat 
first origin of society), presse soda 
numerous wants and gts 3 Pee 
leisure to admire the regul ar 





nature, or make enquiries concerning 
the cause of these objects, to which from 
his infancy he has been gradually 
accustomed. 


According to Hume’s reconstruction of 
the “natural history of religion’ the abi- 
lity to think coherently and philosophize 
“exceeds the comprehension of the igno- 
rant-multitude, who can only conceive the 
unknown causes in a general and confused 
manner’”.4 And he went on to argue that: 


There is an universal tendency among 
mankind to conceive all. beings like 
themselves, and to transfer to every 
object, those. qualities, with which they 
are familiarly acquainted, and of which 
they are intimately conscious. We find 
human. faces in the moon, armies.in the 
clouds; and by.a natural propensity, if 
not corrected by experience and. reflec- 
tion, ascribe malice or goodwill to every 
thing, that hurts or pleases us. . . Nor is 
ariver-god orhamadryad always taken 
for a mere poetical or imaginary person- 
age; but may. sometimes enter into the 
real creed of the ignorant vulgar; while 
each grove or field is represented as 
possessed of a particular genius or in- 
visible. power, which inhabits and 
protects it. 


Again, Mill theorized in a similar veiD- 
For he too held that: 

Prior. to experience and instruction, 
there is a propensity in the imagination 
to endow with life whatever. We behold 
in motion; or, in . general, whatever 
appears to be the cause of any ae 
The sun, which is the cause of day, x 
savage regards as a beneficent deity: 
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spirit resides in. the storm; the woods 
and the waters are peopled with divini- 
ties; there is a god of plenty, and a god 
of want;a god of war, and a god of 
peace;a god of health, anda god of sick- 
ness. That this may be considered as a 
correct outline of the first religion which 
suggested to the human mind, the laws 
of human nature, and the ideas which 
are found to prevail among rude tribes, 
appear sufficiently to evince.** 


Hume’s interpretation finally recognized 
the development of human religious cons- 
ciousness beyond the: original polytheism. 
Not only did Mill acknowledge this, but 
he also maintained (in. terms sometimes 
reminiscent. of the explanations of the 
Natural History); that it-is the divinity, - 
whom a particular people already adored 
and regarded as most powerful that they. 
elevate to the status of the Creator-God 
(and thus arrive at a_basis for a general 
cosmological explanation).*” 

The . parallels to _Hume’s positions 
identified above are. those that can be 
jin the observations of an intro- 
ductory nature with which Mill began to 
discuss Hinduism. Others come to light in 
the body of that discussion (where he 
actually set out to offer. an estimate of the 
various aspects of Hinduism). I like to 
focus some attention ona few of these as 


recognized 


well. ; 
Hume’s actual account of the “‘origin of 


theism from polytheism’? was predicated 
on the ingenious (albeit not entirely per- 
suasive) claim that. adulation and pane- 
gycic are major factors contributing to the 
emergence of monotheism. Early religion- 
ists, he maintained, are led to the notion 
of a Creator-God by chance rather than 
reason: votaries, according to him, reach 
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it while magnifying the attributes of a 
particular deity whom they regard as their 
patron and whose favours they seek.‘ 
Now the ideas implicit in the above claim 
were recognizably invoked and applied by 
Mill as a part of his effort “to form a true 
estimate’’® of the religion of the Hindus. 
Thus, Mill’s refusal to credit the Hindus 
with a “sublime conception” of the 
“Divine Nature” (even though he conced- 
ed that their sacred writings contain lofty 
disquisitions on the subject)*! was justified 
on what appears to be strictly Humean 
grounds. Citing evidences which he con- 
sidered to be conclusive, Mill insisted that 
elevated expressions are commonly applied 
to the gods by people whose conceptions 
of them are far from being so.53 “This 
“important fact’, he said, “chowever re- 
markable, is founded on principles of very 
powerful operation on the nature of 
man’’®4, and proceeded to identify them 
on lines consonant with the explanations 
in the Natural History.5> The early reli-. 
gionist, he noted, seeks to propitiate the 
Being whom he considers to control his 
life. In the process the believer is led, Mill 
argued, ‘“‘by a species of instinct to expect 
favours of the god from praise and flat- 
tery”. The sphere of influence and the 
powers of the deity “panegyrized”, on 
whom “‘eulogies have been lavished’’, he 
held, are in due course magnified through 
the adulatory process itself and finally 
come to coincide with the idea of the per- 
fect Being, the sovereign creator of the 
universe. But he took pains to emphasize 
that what this process reveals is “the pro- 
gress of language, not of knowledge and 
cultivated reason”, for he was persuaded 
(like Hume) that those who used high 
sounding epithets in their Teligious dis- 
course usually lacked a corresponding 
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knowledge of divine nature. 

A perceptive reader is’ likely to recog- 
nize other notable convergences between 
Hume’s thinking on religion’s natural 
history and Mill’s treatment of Hinduism. 
Hume argued that ancient religions (which 
he held to be basically polytheistic sys- 
tems) are loose, complex and contradic- 
tory: Millheld this to be the case with 
Hinduism.** The former traced the origins 
of religion to the emotions of fear and 
hope with which early man viewed his 
world; the same emotions were often in- 
voked in Mill’s reflections on the roots of 
Hindu beliefs.§? Further, in discussing the 
various forms of polytheism (and in parti- 
cular in tracing the putative “principles 
of human nature, whence they are deriy- 
ed”), Hume drew’ pointed attention to 
“allegory and hero-worship’’, and went on 
to emphasize that men are “led to unite 
invisible power with some visible object. 58 
A similar train of thought can be discern- 
ed in Mill. The tendency to elevate 
“admired individuals to the rank of gods”, 
Mill held, was a frequent Gectirrence in 
“the natural progress of religion’; and, 
(much like Hume®), he asserted that in 
course of time a complex mythology obs- 
cures the process through which ‘the ex- 
ploits of the hero are blended with the 
functions of the god’’.® Mill also ae 
to another process (also admitted by 
Hume%)—that by which “abstract terms 

sonified” amidst “the original deifi- 
ace of the elements and ae 
nature’’.® Finally, Hume's oar Eee 
relationship between religion an 
in. hi 0. 
lity, ane aie - meee or echoed by 
monies tend ‘ing to the former 
Mill. Religion according ¢ ap Belt. 
dstillless a g 
was not a guarantor (an nabritsinculeated 
trator) of moral values; wha 


n religious cere- © 





in the final reckoning, Hume held, are 
“frivolous observances’’.® Mill seems to 
have followed Hume in these opinions 
when he judged religion in the Hindu 
context to be riddled with. ‘frivolous 
ceremonies”’ which he was withal inclined 


to interpret as negative influences on man’s’ 


moral life.64 

Evidently, then, .some’). unmistakable 
overlapping viewpoints and parallel theo- 
retical accountings come to light in the 
course of a juxtaposition of Hume’s re- 
flections on the natural history of religion 
and Mill’s estimate of Hinduism. What -in 
the final reckoning do they signify? As I 
shall endeavour to show in the concluding 
segment of this article, these convergences, 
among other things, point to some inte- 
resting circumstances in the utilitarian 
philosopher’s intellectual make up ‘and 
background—circumstances worthy of 
note not only by the student of East-West 
philosophy, but by Mill scholars as well. 
But again, before entering into these 
matters I wish to dwell briefly on another 
feature in Mill’s treatment of Hinduism 
in the History, namely his prominent— 
and indeed persistent—recourse to what 
might be. fairly called «‘comparativist 
thinking”. i 

Now it is certainly possible to view the 
above feature in turn as yet another link 
between Hume and Mill, for the use of 
cross-cultural comparison is a recurrent 
characteristic of Hume’s discussions in 
the Natural History. But I prefer to &X®" 
mine it here independently of this cons!” 
deration, so as to bring to therefore the 
nature and the range of Mill’s compat! 
sons. For though they are sometims a 
questionable (and withal superficial® ds 
these comparisons nevertheless form # 
significant backdrop to Mill's estimate © 
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Hinduism. Indeed, Mill tried’ to persuade 
his readers that the particular judgements 
of his estimate were in fact justified by his 
comparisons. Of course, the modern. in- 
quirer cannot concede thatthings are so; 
still, Mill’s tendentious intentions not- 
withstanding, the ‘attempt to. bring to- 
gether a wide array of religious ideas, and 
principles (drawn, significantly, from 
different cultures and epochs) must not. go 
unnoticed. For in so doing Mill under- 
scores a recognition that human thinking 
and beliefs manifesting in differing con- 
texts, times and places exhibit common 


features, and are hence amenable to com- 


parative study.®” 
In any event, as already indicated, what 


is most striking about Mill’s comparisons 

themselves is, firstly their range, and ~ 
secondly the frequency of their use in the 
evaluative process in which he engaged 
himself. Indeed, at almost every critical 
step of his discussion Mill sought to set 
Hindu ideas, beliefs and practices beside a 
wide variety of other ideas, beliefs and 
Thus early in his discussion 
Mill referred to a parallelism, between the 
religious thinking of the Hindus on the 
one hand, and that of the classical Greeks 
and Romans on the other. Both, in his 
view, had tended to retain the ideas and 
beliefs that had prevailed during the for- 
mative stages of their respective .civili- 


zations: 


practices. 


The Greeks and the Romans did not 
reject their Jupiter, and Mars, their 
gods of the mountains, trees, and 
rivers when they rose to more com- 
prehensive views of the universe;. they 
only endeavoured to accommodate 
these primary conceptions their new 
apprehensions and conclusions. In like 
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manner, the Hindus still have their 
Indra, or god of firmanent, Varuna, or 
the god of the waters, Rembha, the god- 
dess of love, in the whole, .a long and 


splendid catalogue of thirty-three 
crore.®§ 


Again, as in the Hindu texts, Greek poe- 
try, he held, abounds in “elevated expres= 
sions concerning the Deity”.©° And while 
reflecting on the Teligious - austerities 
(“penance’’) manifesting in the Hindu 
context, he observed that pleasure meets 
with little approval in early religion every- 
where—‘‘in the language of the Greeks 
and Romans,” he noted pointedly, ‘‘the 
gods are envious of -human happiness’?.70 
The various complexities of Hindu scrip- 
” ture, Mill also found, do admit of alle- 
gorical interpretation—much on the lines 
that “later Platonists and other refiners” 
had treated “the mythology of Greece and 
Rome’’.”" Hinduism’s respect for animals, 
Mill argued, was retained in the belief 
systems of not only early Greeks and 
Romans at an early period, but also in 
those of a host of other peoples ‘from 
Japan to Scandinavia”.?? He maintained a 
similar view as regards Hindu professions 
of the unity of God (that is to say the 
notion of a triune deity encompassing 
Brahma, Visnuand Siva). This, he held, 
had parallels in Greece; Babylonia and 
elsewhere,?3 
A host of beliefs traceable to still other 
cultures were drawn into Mill’s none’ too 
well considered comparisons at various 
points of his discussion. For example, in 
citing evidence for the thesis that the 
“loftiest expressions are used concerning 
gods by people whose conceptions of them 
are, confessedly mean”, he virtually tried 
to picture Hinduism as being no different 
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from all other belief systems of the ancient | 
world—and among such systems mention- 
ed in this connection were those of the 
Druids, Zoroastrians, Egyptians and Chal- 
deans.74 Further, while developing his 
arguments at another level Mill sought to 
link aspects of the Hindu religion with 
the religions of the Incas and Aztecs.”> All 
in all, it is worth repeating that what the 
modern reader should. find interesting in 
much ofthis is Mill’s recourse: to com- 
parison rather than his comparisons them- 
selves. For in every instance such com- 
parisons in the last analysis only served 
to whittle down the originality and pro- 
fundity ascribed-to the beliefs evolved by 
the Hindus by Western admirers, and 
reinforce instead, Mill’s negative percep- 
tions of them. Indeed, these partisan aims 
became all the more evident when com- 
parison gave way to contrast occasionally: 
Mill tried to make out. that Judaism and 
Islam were onthe whole more “‘rational” 
than Hinduism.’* 

Our discussion so far has ‘sought to 
throw some critical light first, on the 
nature and second, on the basis?” of Mill’s 
estimate of Hinduism. In terms ; of the 
plan of this inquiry ‘as indicated initially 
it would be appropriate now to pass on: to 

ideration of a third and final matter 
‘ Se i imate, namely its overall] 
relating to his estimate, aa 
Oh It would be well to reiterate 
significance. 


that given its almost uniformly negative 


nature, little, if anything, In the ese af 
Mill’s estimate can be of pak aa 
anyone who seeks to gain a toe 
into Hinduism today.”* Yet thi Se 

d more important, the i oe, 
pees hes that were brought to bea 
carat es do seem in’ restrospect to re- 
aida sex significance. Indeed, ete 
a saepior the dismissive scorn wit 
as we 





which Mill chose to treat one of the 
world’s major religious traditions, it needs 
to be recognized that for reasons: histori- 
cal, philosophical and methodological, his 
estimate deserves to be rescued from obli- 
vion and made the focus of some-scholarly 
scrutiny. Let me now dwell briefly:on each 
of these considerations in turn. 

The historical considerations which 
serve to invest Mill’s estimate of Hinduism 
with significance should be fairly obvious 
to readers who recallthe observations set 
forth at the beginning of this article. Mill 
isa notable figure in 19th century ‘utili- 
tarianism, and this estimate occurs ‘in his 
most substantial work which for a long 
time was looked up to as an authoritative 
source of information on India. Of course, 
as Burns has remarked, the History subse- 
quently fell victim to “corrective criticism 
and supercession” ; even so, one must not 
forget that it was, in the words of the same 
writer, ‘“‘an important, even an epoch- 
making work in its day’’.7 Now given 
Mill’s importance visa vis the utilitarian 
movement, the standpoints which enter 
into or otherwise underlie the discussions 

‘of 'this complex work are a matter of legiti- 
mate philosophic concern. And here, many 
are apt to believe that Wilson had, to all 
intents and purposes, pronounced the most 
considered judgement when he said that 
Mill’s History is remarkable “for opinions 
which are peculiar either to the author, OF 
the school of which he was a distinguished 
disciple”.®° However, our inquiry has; 
among other things, shown that in rega™ 
to'the interpretation of Hinduism, Mill for 
the most: part was neither ‘using oriterl4 

: that he had himself excogitated, not those 
associated » with’ Benthamite thought 
directly, but instead following the P’ pe 
tions adopted ’by Hume in accounting OF 
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the origin and development of religious 
ideas.®! That this rather interesting circum- 
stance should have escaped the notice of 
Wilson (who, after all, probed into various 
minutiae in Mill’s discussion) is in a sense 
very striking; but then even recent scholars, 
itis well to remember, have not quite 
identified Hume as a specific source of 
influence on Mill.®? Still, the adoption of 
what may be fairly called Humean para- 
digms at some levels of Mill’s thinking ‘in 
the History stands to reason given the 
facts surrounding the writing of this book 
as well as its author’s background. Work 
on this massive study, notably enough, was 
initiated in 1806.8° This, as Burns has 
emphasized, is “‘some two years before the 
author is known to have met Bentham and 
before there-are any grounds for suppos- 
ing that Bentham’s ideas had any parti- 
cular hold upon his mind”.* This was also, 
asthe same writer adds, the time during 
which*‘the historian maybe supposed to 
havé remained a ‘Scottish philosopher’ 
who had little-to learn from. Bentham 
either in method or self-confidence as he 
approached the task of writing the history 
of the British connection with a subconti- 
hich he had never visited and with 
none of whose languages he had the least 
acquintance’’.*° Besides, Mill did not 
indicate anywhere in the History that the. . 
informing principles of his thinking here 

were consistently utilitarian: on. the con- ” 
trary, he preferred to call it on’ one occa- 

sion as “a motley kind of production”. 

All in all, the possibility of his turning to 

Hume for-some inspiration at this juncture 

_-that is to say. at the time he wrote the 

History—appears even more plausible 

when one considers the fact that Hume 

wasnot only the most outstanding Scot- 

tish philosopher ofthe 18th century, but 


nent W. 
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also one who had earned a name for him- 
self as a writer mainly by bringing out a 
lengthy historical work, namely, the 
History of England.®" 

Though the details relating to the for- 
mation of Mill’s mind is not a matter that 
need concern us directly, one would do 
well to recognize that there thus sufficient 
grounds for assuming that Hume’s ideas 
could have been a source of influence on 
Mill. Our textual analyses, on the other 
hand, establish that Mill had in large part 
actually modelled his estimate of Hindu- 
ism on the pattern of thinking seen in some 
identifiable contexts of Hume’s Natural 
History. The above fact, it must be em- 
phasized’ is philosophically significant: a 
Western thinker writing in the 19th cen- 
tury, it appears, had sought to evaluate an 
Eastern religion—Hinduism—using in the 
main the conceptual framework provided 
for the interpretation of religion in general 
by one of his great 18th century predeces- 
sors. And the latter, notably enough, is 
not only a philosopher with whom Mill 
had not claimed a particular ideological 
kinship, but also. one whom critics and 
scholars have hardly identified as one of 
Mill’s important ‘“‘mentors”’. 

Mill’s estimate of Hinduism which 
brings together Eastern and Western ideas 
in particular also has a methodological 
significance. Being complex, there are, to 
be sure, several facets to it, and some of 
them have been already clarified at various 
points in the preceding discussion. It 
would be appropriate, however, to view all 
facets again in perspective here. For one 
thing, the estimate serves to remind us 
that Hinduism was drawn into Western 
comparative studies well before Buddhism; 
and that the former teligion too must. be 
therefore taken into account when dealing 
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with the origins of comparative religion.88 
Second, it also highlights the fact that 
Western minds were not averse represent- 
ing Eastern systems in a negative, One. 
sided manner. Indeed, tendentious and 
harsh evaluations of the type Mill offereg 
were echoed by others of a lesser stature 
in his time and after. Though present-day 
students of comparative thought are apt 
to make much of the positive reception 
accorded to Indian religions by such not. 
able figures in the 19th century intellectuay 
and philosophic scene as Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsce and Huxley, their reactions oy 
this score, it is important to remember, 
were not always universally shared. Of 
course, Mill’s attitudes represent an ex_ 
treme example; nevertheless, such attj_ 
tudes. merit notice—if not for anythin 

else, then at least as one way Jn which the 
Western mind has sought to relate itsejp 





to other cultures generally, and fhe ideas ) 
and values that have sprung from “aliey> 
sources in particular. For aught we know, 
the attitudes in question might be stjy 
alive in certain circles, however much thig 
i d by those who seck 4, — 
might be regretted by to 
promote cross-cultural understandin i 
Third and last, it must be pointed out th at 
not only is Mill of interest to the com. | 
he was himself a compap, _ 
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i at practically eve, 
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patterns, and that they can be therefore 
juxtaposed and compared.®? All in all, it is 
worth repeating that only the procedure 
of comparison has any serious significance 
finally: Mill’s actual comparisons as, indi- 
cated earlier, were largely far fetched or 
ill considered. His parallel treatment of 
religious ideas and practices, it would be 
also useful to recall, is likewise methodo- 
logically striking, though . cynics, might 
view him asa classic example of the “‘arm- 
chair sociologist’’, given his conviction 
that he could survey the Indian scene 
from Great Britain.” 

To sum up, though nothing can be said 
in extenuation: of the harshly insensitive 
terms in whicli Mill chose to evaluate the 
“Religion of the Hindus” in the History, 

_ it is important for the modern reader to 
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realize that the particular nature of his 
thinking here at least isnot simply trace- 
able to cultural chauvinism of an idiosyn- 
cratic kind, or for that matter to harsh 


utilitarian principles. It is, rather, best 
accounted for when referred to what 
seems to be its most: notable basis and 
source of inspiration, namely the argu- 
ments in Hume’s Natural History. This 
fact (coupled with other considerations) 
clearly serves to give Mill’s early 19th 
century estimate of Hinduism a complex 
significance. But it is, above all, as an. un- 
usual encounter between Eastern and 
Western ideas that this estimate deserves 
to be viewed today, even though one can- 
not forget the fact that the encounter as 4 
whole provided no edification by way of 
cross-cultural philosophic understanding. 


NOTES 


1. Born and raised in Scotland, James Mill (1773- 
1836) was educated for the ministry in Edin- 
burgh. He moved to London while still a young 
man, and renounced! both the faith and the 
religious calling once) he’ became active in 
tadieal ‘causes under Bentham’s ‘influence. 
Author of Analysis of Phenomena of the Human 
Mind (1829), ‘Mill was a philosopher in his own 
right who showed a particular adeptness in 
the manipulation of the periodical press for 
ideological purposes. Indeed, though Bentham’s 
role as the original inspirer of English _utilita- 
rianism in, the 19th century cannot be contested, 
Mill’s efforts, it must be noted, contributed 
greatly to the diffusion of this philosophy an 
making it withal a political force and @ ae 
influence in contemporary Englane. For details 
relating to Mill’s life and career se& the foley 
wing: Leslie Stephen, The English Hee ey, 
London, 1900, vol. If Games Mill); F e ee 
The Growth of Philosophic Radicalis”s | a i ve 
1928; J. Hamburger, James ill an ‘a 


963; 
of Revolution, New Haven, Conn., a 
Burston, James Mill on Philosophy and Educ 


tion, London, 1973. Cf. A. Bain, James Mill, 
A Biography, London, 1882; L. Nesbitt, 
Benthamite Reviewing, The First Twelve Years 
of the Westminster Review, New York, 1934; 
F.E. Mineka, The Dissidence of Dissent, The 
Monthly Repository, 1806-1838, Durham, N.C., 
1944; B. Mazlish, James and John Stuart Mill, 
Father and Son in the Nineteenth Century, 
New York, 1975. 
2. See James Mill, The History of British India, 
London, 1858 (Sth edn. with notes and conti- 
nuation by HH. Wilson) 8 vols. The sequel 
uses the above edition in all references to this 
work, the title of which will be hereafter abbre- 
viated as History. In the editor’s preface to this 
work, and again in bis meticulous annotations 
to the text, Wilson (who was the professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford in the thirties of the last 
century, and subsequently librarian to the 
British East India Company). focused some 
attention on the limitations of Mill’s judge- 
ments, going so far as to balance them in 
extreme instances with corrective comments. 
Eyen so, he had no misgivings as to the deter- 
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- For Mill’ 


minative impact this work had had on British 
perceptions of India and its civilization over a 
long period. (Cf. Editor’s Preface, pp. xii-xiii) 
It would be pertinent to observe that it was 
largely on the strength of this publication that 
Mill secured a position at India House (the 
London offices of the British East India Com- 
pany which until 1858 actually controlled much 
of India on behalf of the Crown). Once launch- 
ed in a career here he soon came to play a 
notable role in Indian affairs; and since his 
son—the celebrated John Stuart Mill—followed 
him in the same Career, utilitarian influences on 
and Connections ‘with India indeed tended to 
continue even after the elder Mill. Cf. D 
Forbes, “James Mill and India”, Catnbrnive 
Journal, vol. 5, 1951; J. Hamburger, ‘‘The 
Writings of John Stuart Mill and 7H father 
James Mill in the Archives of the India Office” 
American Philosophical Society Yearbook 1957 
(Report On research); Eric Stokes, The English 
tated and India, Oxford, 1959; Gere 
A area British Attitudes Toward India, 
he 858, Oxford, 1961; Abraham L. Harris, 
3 a Servant of the East India Company”, 
ana dian Journal of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, vol. 30, 1964; G. Sirkin & N R 
ete an Stuart Mill and Disutilitatianism 
peas ducation”, Journal of General 
mn, ol. 24, 1973: S. y. Pradhan, “Mill 
and India: A Reappraisal”, Dalhousie R i 

vol. 56, 1976, pee 


's own views on the approaches he 
bali ita connection see the “Preface of 
that India was referred to here as “that great 
scene of British action” (.xv). More relevant 
to our inquiry is the fact that Mill did not seek 
to approach Hinduism from an ordinary histo- 
tical angle; on the contrary it was “all that is 
Interesting to the politician and the philoso- 
pher” that he claimed to Present in the course 
of his discussion of that “extensive and compli- 
cated” subject. (p. 229) CE. 3A Bun “Th 
Light of Reason: Philosop cal E te 4 


hical History in th 
Two Mills”, (in James sf © 
? and i 
Papers of dh John Stuart Mill— 


e Centenary Conferen 
ce, ed. b 
See pe and Michael Laine, hive 
ae Bae This Paper will be hereafter 
‘hilosophical History in the Two 


in the History. It is noteworthy : 


. Itis interesting to observe, howe’ 


Mills”, 
Papers. 


and the book as Mill Conference 


It should be observed that appointees to the 
higher grades in the Company’s civil and mili- 
tary establishment in India usually took their 
intellectual bearings, so to say, from the infor- 
mation provided in the History, which also 
remained a part of the required reading. for 
candidates sitting the Indian civil service 
examination, once the Crown took over the 
Company in 1858. Another ‘aspect of this 
work’s significance (especially as viewed from 
a partisan philosophical angle) can be gathered 
from John Stuart Mill’s assessments of it. In 
Auguste Comte and Positivism, for example, 
the latter hailed the author of the History as 
the one ‘“‘who first threw the light of reason on 
Hindoo society”. Collected Works of John 
Stuart Mill (CW), Toronto, 1969, vol. X, p. 
320. In his Autobiography, the younger Mill 
went further and affirmed: “The number of new 
ideas which I received from this remarkable 
book, and the impulse and stimulus as well as 
guidance given to my thoughts by its criticism 
and disquisitions on society and civilization 
in the Hindoo part, on institutions and acts of 
government in the English part, made my 
early familiarity with it eminently useful to my 
subsequent progress. And though I can perceive 
deficiencies-in it now as compared with a 
perfect standard, Iistill think it, if not the most, 


_ one: of the most instructive histories ever writ- 


ten, and one of the books from which, most 
benefit may be derived by a mind in the course 
of making up its opinions’’.. CW, vol. 1.1, pp. 
27-29. 

ver, that profes- 
sing to approach his subject from what appears 
to be a philosophical viewpoint, Mill argued 
that “a residence in India, or @ ney oa 
the languages of India” was not prea 
for his purposes. History, Preface, p. xii. he 
mental habits which are ener cae & 
observing, and in theacquisition of a Ena 
he insisted, “are almost as aaa an 
habits can be, from the pOwel®, ner pa 
discrimination, classification, jude > 


i i i jnducting, philo- 
i weighing, inferring, 19 

Eoin ih’ short’ which are the powers of 

nee importance for extracting the precious 








ore from a great mine of rude historical materi- 
als”. (ibid. p. xxiii). 


. See Max Muller, What Can India Teach Us?, 


London, 1883, p. 42. Max Muller was of the 
view that even the “antidote” supplied by 
Wilson’s notes to the text of the History was 
of little avail against the “‘poison’” of Mill's 
opinions.. As already hinted, Wilson himself 
expatiated on the evil consequences of this 
work in his editorial preface to it (ibid. pp. Xii- 
xiii), noting in particular that it has fostered 
attitudes of disdain towards Indians among 
British officials, involved in Indian affairs, 
thereby destroying ‘‘all sympathy between the 
rulers. and the ruled”. He referred pointedly 
that “a harsh and liberal spirit which has of 
late years prevailed in the conduct and councils 
of the rising service in India, which owes its 


origin to impressions imbibed in early in life ~ 


from the History of Mr. Mill’. It should be 
remembered, then, that in Mill’s History we 
confront an epochal work which during a 
crucial period had indeed exerted a determina- 
tive influence on the moulding of . Western 
opinion’on an Eastern land and its culture. 
The fact that: that influence was notoriously 
negative must not, I believe, deter present-day 
scholars from probing into the History in order 
to gain a retrospective understanding of the 
sources and the background of the judgements 
Mill so confidently delivered there about India’s 
achievements in the sphere of religion and 
thought ini particular. Since there is some 
evidence that the general prejudice against this 
work has even-extended to research on it (cf. 
V.._G. Kierhan, The Lords of Human Kind, 
European. Attitudes to” the Outside World, 
Penguin Books, 1972, Preface, pp- xix-xx), it 
would ‘be perhaps: useful to anticipate OUT 
conclusions in some particulars and observe 
here that one of the fruits of the present endeas 
vour is of considerable significance; and this, 
to. be sure, is the apprehension that cr05*” 
ria gee ge in its inchoate ar + 
onl jectivi als 

ly lacked objectivity, but ee paradigms, 


“intraculturally”—that 
particular culture itself. 
Cf. G. P. Gooch, History 4” 
the Nineteenth Century, London, 


d. Historians in 
1920. 


Early 19th Century Estimate of Hinduism 


8. See J. H. Burns, “Philosophical History in the 
Two Mills”, p. 20. 

9. History, vol. 1, chap. VI (pp. 228-302). Since 
this chapter is the primary focus of our inquiry, 
in subsequent references to it the relevant page 
numbers alone will be given, without identify- 
ing the work’s volume. Readers should there- 
fore note that unless stated otherwise, such 
references are to History, vol. I. 


10. Our actual discussion in this article begins 


with a critical account of Mill’s. thinking on 
Hinduism, then passes on to a consideration of 
its basis (that is to say its apparent source of 
inspiration), and finally. reviews the overall 
significance of this East-West encounter which 
has been consigned to oblivion through much 


of the present century. 


11. Mill referred frequently to translations of the 


Manudharmasastra (“Institutes of Menu”), 
Hindu Purana texts and the Bhagavad Gita; 
however, it is significant that he made compara- 
tively little use of the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
writings crucial to a truly philosophical study 
of Hinduism. Indicative of the state of British 
awareness of Hinduism current in the early 
19th century is the fact that Mill’s knowledge 
of the Upanisads (“Oupnekhat”) was apparently 
derived from a Latin version prepared from a 
Persian translation cf them! (Cf. History, 
p. 255, n.-2) It is instructive to note that the 
primary source most often cited by Mill was the 
law books of Manu. Of course, this is not the 
best work to turn to in order to gain a philo- 
ical understanding of Hinduism. But for 
aught we know, it might have proved especially 
attractive to the social philosopher in Mill. 
The secondary writings used by Mill. were 
considerable both in number and _ variety, 
though when viewed from a modern standpoint 
they are almost totally obsolete. It would be 
in place to mention at this early stage of our 
inquiry that there were several general short- 
comings in his approaches which, predictably 
enough, impinged on his interpretaticns at 
practically every level. For one thing, he 
showed little appreciation of the “‘evolutiona- 
ry” element in Hinduism—the existence of 
various phases in its development through the 
centuries. Moreover, he failed to come to grips 
with the parameters of the syncretistic features 
that\are associated with this religion. Indeed, 
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in his estimate of Hinduism (to quote Wilson) 
“the doctrines of various periods and of oppc- 
sing sects have been forced into one time and 
one system”. (ibid. p. 303 , note) Finally, tkere 
was hardly any recognition of the fact that 
reason and logic as Mill understood them were 
not the exclusive criteria which underpinned 
Hindu thinking on religion: on the other hand, 
* the true import of symbolism and the highly 
specific forms of allegorical and analogical 
thinking that enter so prominently into Indian 
religious thinking likewise eluded his grasp. 

12. In fact Mill sought to brush aside the sympathe- 
tic interpretations of Hindu beliefs presented 
by such commentators on the subject as the 
Bengali savant Rammohan Roy and the British 
pioneer of Sanskrit studies, Sir William Jones. 
Mill actually confessed toa desire to ‘‘contro- 
vert’? those who wrote under James’ influence. 
See ibid. pp. 292, 263, n. 1. 

13. I will dwell more amply on this matter subse- 
quently, and also identify the relevant litera- 
ture. 

14,.The very language of Mill’s discussion (so 
frequently interlarded with epithets like “rude’’, 


“superstitious”, “‘mean’’, “ignorant”, ‘gross’, 


“grovelling” and: the like) certainly sounds 
offensive in modern ears; many a serious 
student of religion might be tempted to turn 
away from it altogether, charging that even 
the elementary politesse that ought to inform 
academic investigation is apparently. lacking 
here. Yet it behoves the comparativist and the 
historian of comparative thought to resist this 
temptation and examine Mill’s thinking on 
Hinduism in a spirit of clinical detachment. 
One must remember that a pejorative phraseo- 
logy frequently accompanied sceptical ‘analyses 
of religion in the 18th century, and Mill, I 
think, derived much inspiration from them. 
Such a phraseology was sometimes very evident 
in Hume and Voltaire (to whom Mill, notably 
enough, appealed Occasionally to validate his 
own estimate of Hinduism), Indeed, the idiom 
and the style of this estimate reveals many 
resemblances to the exposition in Hume’s The 
Natural History of Religion (1757), where all 
religions were decried in one way or another 
as irrational’ superstitions. The stock epithets 
referred to above are the common coin of 
Hume’s exposition; and as I shall show below 
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16. 


17. 
18. 


in detail, Mill seems to have followed some of 
its arguments as well. 
In what follows I will for the most part para- 
phrase Mill’s essential views and refer the 
interested reader to the relevant contexts. 
Given the language in which he sometimes 
couched his views this, I think, is an under- 
standable procedure. oe: 
See History, p. 229. Mill underscored religion’s 
immense influence over every aspect of Indian 
life in unmistakable terms. He said: ‘‘Every- 
thing in Hindustan was transacted by the 
Deity. The laws were promulgated, the people 
were classified, the government was established 
by the Divine Being. The astonishing exploits 
of the Divinity were endless in that sacred land, 
For every stage of life from cradle to grave, for 
every hour of the day; for every function of 
nature; for every social transaction, God pres- 
cribed a number of religious observances. And 
meditation upon his incomprehensible attri- 
butes, as it was by far the most difficult of 
human operations, so was it that glorious 
occupation which alone prepared the ‘intense 
votary for the participation of the Divine 
nature”’: (i bid.) 

id. p. 268. 4 
ae a 241. Mill also argued, however, that the 
provinces of these divinities are not strictly 
separated. See ibid. p. 242. It was, moreover, 
his view that “‘whenever, indeed, we seek to 
ascertain the definite and precise ideas of the 
Hindu religion, the subject eludes our grasp, 
All is loose, vague, wavering, obscure; and 
inconsistent. Their expressions point at One 
time to one meaning, and another time to 
another meaning”. (ibid.) When one overlooks 
(as Mill indeed did) the sectarian ee of 
the viewpoints that are often poniom a 
in Hindu writings and sets out eee citer 
ae fers nce een With 
cas the a sometimes appear discrepant, 
this religion tne Hinduism (or 
However, those who pr nhiliyy rarely 0 60, 
eee adie § ee * vn Mill adopts here, | 
But the extreme P eae by Hume’s analysis 
think, is largely ra entra eaigairecioet 
of thew nature Mill referred to one of! 
perceptions. In fact ies he Walirdl 
Hume’s concluding rel aay after his above 
History of Religion imme 





19, 
20, 
21, 


23. 


24, 
25. 


observation. I shall dwell more amply on the 
Mill-Hume parallelisms that. come to light in 
our text as a whole later in this article. 
History, p. 242. 

Ibid. p. 243. 

Ibid. p. 243 ff. In elaborating on the individual 
avatars Mill referred to the Buddha, but he 
failed to fully appreciate Buddhism’s distinc- 
tiveness as a religio-philosophical system. 
Indeed, he was entirely in the dark about 
Buddhism’s origins (cf. pp. 250-251). It would 
be relevant to mention that Mill showed no 
awareness of Jainism. All in all, he viewed 
India as home, to a single indegenous religious 
tradition, Hinduism, 


. Ibid. p. 257 cf. 265 As will be evident shortly, 


this again is a notable Humean position on 
religious thinking in early societies. 
See ibid. p. 269. cf. p. 259. Mill also sought to 
link Hinduism’s three great divinities to the 
sun, He said:.“‘Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were 
therefore the heat, light and the flame of the 
sun; and it.follows as a very clear deduction, 
that Brahme (sic), whose powers were showered 
forth in the characters of those three gods was 
the sun himself”. (p. 269) Interestingly enough, 
Mill: saw here a link between the beliefs of 
India and the world.beyond: he capped these 
conclusions with the claim that the “gods of 
Greece, Italy and India are the same”. (ibid.) 
Perhaps more than anywhere else Mill displays 
here his characteristic inability to penetrate 
the meaning behind the symbc lism which plays 
so important a role in the articulation of Hindu 
beliefs. True, both the Vedas and the Upanisads 
sometimes refer to the sun as the highest reality; 
statements like “we have attained the sun” 
(suriyam dganma) and “‘sun is Brahma” 
(adityo. brahméti) occur in these texts. (cf. 
Chandogya Upanisad, U1: 17,7; 19.1) But both 
believers and scholars alike usually give them 
a symbolic significance, and take the So 
these contexts to stand for the source of life, 
light and power. 
History, p. 283. 
Ibid. pp. 286-287. “Of all the 
human nature”, he said, “none poe ss 
first. view more extraordinary . thee ee 
wae holy saints of 
self- inflicted torments of the | a- 
Hindustan”. (p. 284) Mill provided aaa 
phic details to illustrate his points ea 


phenomena of 


27. History, p.296. 
28. Ibid. p: 297. Mill went further and 
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sceptical mind the exercises of yogis and 
meditators. were: just mortifications wrought 
by deluded fervcur and piety. 


26. Mill mentioned that Hindus hold the mind to 


be characterised by ‘‘three qualities of goodness, 
passion and darkness”. (ibid. pp. 299-300) 
However, he sought to link this theory of the 
gunas exclusively to the Hindu view of rebirth, 
overlooking its explicative import as 2 meta- 
psychological generalization. It is useful to 
observe here that though they represent an 
aspect of Hindu religious thinking which reflects 
a notable degree of philosophical originality, 
the Vedanta doctrines, somewhat curiously, 
were dealt with by(Mill in the course of his 
discussion on the “Literature of the Hindus”. 
(History, vol. U, chap. IX, p. 56ff.) In his 
garbled account of these doctrines maya was 
at one point virtually characterized as sleep. 
As he put it, ‘‘the fancy of ‘maia’ is only a part 
of the absorption-of all things in God’’, which 
was but.‘‘a natural part of the adulation towar- 
ds the deity, in which the Hindu theology 
mainly consists’. (ibid. 57-58) Mill was empha- 
tic here in discounting the possibility of linking 
Vedintic ideas with some of the positions 
projected by the philosophical systems of 
Berkeley and Hume, though this, significantly, 
is something that Sir William Jones had broa- 
ched. (ibid. pp. 56, 59-60). 

rashly 


terized the concern , for non-human 
sentient life as evidenced in Hinduism and 
elsewhere as a mere superstition. (ibid.) It is 
resting to observe that Bentham and John 
were of a decidedly 
duc- 


charac 


inte! 
Stuart Mill, if anything, 
different opinion on this score. In An Intro 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Legislation 
(see, The Works of Jeremy Bentham, ed. by J. 
Bowring, Edinburgh, 1843, yol. 1, pp. 142-143 
note), the former deplored the fact that ‘fon 
account of their interests having been neglected 
by the insensitivity of ancient jurists”, animals 
indeed ‘‘stand degraded to the class of things” 
in the West. But he went to some lengths in 
pointing out that they had rights; the treatment 
accorded to animals, he insisted, was a matter 
of ethical concern, And, significantly, it was 
with a hint of admiration that he mentioned in 
this connection that under the Hindu religion 
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29! 
30. 


28 


the interests of the “rest of the animal creation 
seems to have met with some attention”. 
Bentham’s thinking here was strongly defended 
by John Stuart Mill (see, ‘““Whewell on Moral 
Philosophy”, Essays on Ethics, Religion and 
Society, CW vol. X, p. 185ff.) who discerned 
in this context “the noble anticipation” of a 
“better morality”. If would be useful to add 
that the Indian ideal of ahirsa (contrary to 
what James Mill seems to have thought) does 
not-rest on a taboo like prohibition against 
taking life. As is evident from a Hindu work 
which the latter also knew, namely, the 
Hitopadesa (chap. 1, Fable 1, where it is 
emphasized, among other things, that as life 
is dear to oneself, so it is to others), this ideal 
was actually pivoted on the perception that the 
feelings and emotions of lower creatures are 
allied to those of human beings. Anyone 
conversant with modern thinking might fairly 
characterize what is invoked here to be in 
essence the principle of psychological conti- 
nuity— and, to be sure, much can be said for 
it from a philosophical as well as‘a psychologi- 
cal standpoint. Cf. Gareth B. Matthews, 
“Animals and the Unity of Psychology”, 
Philosophy, vol. 53 (1978). 

History, p. 299. 

Ibid. Mill was inclined to see the origins of the 
notion of rebirth in man’s experience of change 
in nature, especially the seasonal birth and 
death of plant life. Needless to say, the positions 
he adopts on this issue too are open to ques- 
tion; besides, other 19th century philosophers 
tended to project radically different views on 
it, Schopenhauer in particular sought to regard 
rebirth in a notably positive light in his Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung (see English 


trans. of this 1818 work by R.B. Haldane and - 


J. Kemp, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1883, vol. 3, /p. 299 ff.). And it is well:to remem- 
ber that as Patrick Gardiner (Schopenhauer, 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1963, p. 293) 
has indicated, “Schopenhauer’s favourable 


references to metempsychosis represent, indeed, ~ 


just one illustration of his attachment to and 
deep respect for Indian religions in general’. 
Moreover, one can hardly believe that Mill’s 
thinking here would have met with much accep- 
tance from his own son and disciple. 


a For in 
his’ posthumous essay “Theism’? (CW 


vol. X, 


3. 
32. 


pp. 461ff.) John Stuart Mill argued against 
common scepticism which invoked logic and 
science to exclude the possibility of survival. 
History, p. 301. 
As will be shown shortly this latter argument in 
fact echoes a notable stand in Hume’s moral 
philosophy. In any event, Mill’s failure to 
appreciate the conceptual background of the 
Hindu belief in the moral agency of karman or 
the philosophical vistas it opens to the reflective 
mind indeed bécome all the more striking 
when one condiders T.H. Huxley’s perceptive 
comments on the subject as set forth in his 
famous Romanes Lecture of 1893, Evolution 
and Ethics (London: Pilot Press, 1947, p. 69). 
According to the above belief, Huxley observed, 
“every sentient being is reaping as it has sown; 
if not in this life, then in one or other of the 
infinite series of antecedent existences of which 
it is the latest term. The present distribution of 
good and evil is, therefore, the algebraical sum 
of accumulated positive and negative deserts; 
or rather, it depends on the floating balance 
of the account”. Huxley was not fully persua- 
ded’ by this justification of good and evil as it 
affects individual life; yet he noted that it is 
“not less plausible than others”, adding, 
significantly, that “none but very hasty thinkers 
will reject it on the ground of inherent absur- 
dity”. In his further remarks on karman (ibid. 
p. 70) Huxley’ in fact linked the latter to the 
biological theory of the “hereditary trans- 
mission of acquired characters”. This Darwini- 
an thinker was of course not prepared to 
vouch for the accuracy of the theory in ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, with a notable display of 
cross-cultural understanding he concluded: 
“tpdian’ philosophy, however, did not admit 
of any doubt on this subject: the belief in the 
influence of conditions, notably self-discipline, 
on the karma was not merely a necessary ae 
late of its theory of retribution, but i i aa 
the only way of escape from the 13 edinae: 
Mon ve 2 Ss 
of transmigrations . (ibid.) It woul Coats ist 
to mention that Huxley’s view o 
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34, 


it may claim such support as the great argu- 
ment from analogy is capable of supplying”. 
(ibid. p. 69) 

It is in a sense ironical that though Mill saw 
nothing to learn from Eastern thinking as 
represented in Hinduism, it is; however, on the 
basis of .the perspectives provided by another 
Eastern system—Manichaeanism—that > this 
Western sceptic seems to have chosen to define 
one aspect of his own religious outlook. For in 
his Autobiography (CW. I, p. 43) John Stuart 
Mill wrote that his father ‘‘found it impossible 
to believe that.a world so full of evil was the 
work of an Author combining infinite power 
with, perfect goodness and. righteousness. His 
intellect. spurned the subtleties by which men 
attempt to- blind themselves to this open 
contradiction. The Sabaean, or. Manichaean 
theory of a. Good and an Evil. Principle, 
struggling against. each other for the govern- 
ment of the universe, he would not have 
condemned; and I have heard him express 
surprise, that no one revived it in our time”. 
In his “Utility of Religion” the younger. Mill 
himself. broached. the dualism admitted in 
Manichaeanism as one possible way of accoun- 
ting for the evils of the world. See Essays on 
Ethics Religion and Society, CW X, p. 425. 
This procedure has been variously applied (or 
even explicitly. invoked) in several recent 
studies of both Hinduism and Buddhism. Cf. 
Steven Collins,. Selfless Persons: Thought 
and Imagery in Theravada Buddhism, Cambri- 
dge, 1982; W.D. O'Flaherty, Asceticisin and 
Eroticism in the Mythology of Siva, London, 
1973; M.E. Spiro, Buddhism and Society, A 
Great Tradition and Its Burmese Vicissitudes, 
New York, 1970. Some of these writers have 
made a strong case for it, sometimes represen- 
ting the. integrated. consideration of the 
theoretical and practical aspects of religion i 
an avant garde approach of scholarly investion: 
tion, one hardly recognized until eee of 
However,:it is possible to say that the. Sa 
dological insights involved here Were ge es 
sense anticipated and applied by Muse Mill 
early 19th century estimate of Hinduis Booth 
seems to have sought to take ante eae with 
the doctrines and. the peactices - 

this religion, although he Ww’ 
from fs Indian. scene. (and refused to oven 
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acknowledge the desirability of personally 
acquainting himself with it after the manner of 
modern. “field workers’’). 

. Mill argued with characteristic exaggeration 
that among the’ Hindus “‘it is one of the gran- 
dest achievements of piety for individuals to 
sacrifice themselves in honour of their gods.” 
(History, p. 288) He cited several examples, 
the most notable being the immolations asso- 
ciated the parade of the chariot bearing 
Jagannath (a sectarian representation of Lord 
Krsna). Contemporary Western accounts of 
this practice helped provide the English 
language with. the figurative expression, 
“Juggernaut”. Mill also referred to the nefari- 
ous custom of widow burning (sati), which 
the British government in India suppressed 


subsequently. 


mn 


36. Mill complained queamishly about the eroti- 


cism reflected in certain images, and maintained 
‘that their worship “cannot be regarded as 
favourable to chastity”. (ibid. p. 294). 


37. Cf. ibid. pp. 242, 280-281 (ote). The former 


reference was to The Natural History of Reli- 
gion; the latter was to Hume’s more famous 


A Treatise of Human Nature. 


38. The references to this work given below are to 


its text as edited by H.E. Root (London, 
1956); the title will be hereafter abbreviated 
as Natural History. Some details relating to 
the ‘background to this piece of writing are 
examined in E.C. Mossner, ‘‘Hume’s Four 
Dissertations: A Essay in Biography and 
Bibliography”, Modern Philosophy, vol. 48, 
1950-51. Studies which focus specifically on 
Hume’s thinking here are few; in addition to 
Root’s introduction (in the above edition of 
the work), the following are useful: A. Thom- 
sen, “David Hume’s Natural History of 
Religion’, The. Monist, vol. 19, 1909; J. 
O'Higgins, “Hume and the Deists: A Contrast 
in Religious Approaches”, Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies, yo). 22, 1971; M. David, “Histoire 
des religions et philosophie au XVIII ieme 
siecle: le President de Brossers, David Hume 
et Diderot”, Revue Philosophique, Tome 99, 
1974. Cf. J. Noxon, Huine’s Philosophical 
Development—A Study of his Methods, Oxford, 
1973; D.W. Livingston & J.T. King, eds. 
Hume: A Revauation, New York, 1976. It 
might be in place to mention here that while 
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32. 


40. 


discussing James Mill’s character and opinions 
in his Autobiography (CW I, p. 43) John 


Stuart Mill tried to make out, among other - 


things, (cf. note 33, preceding) that the elder 
Mill’s religious thinking was very much in the 
spirit of Lucretius (who, incidentally, is one of 
the many sceptical authors of the ancient 
world cited by Hume himself). In any event, 
some of John Stuart Mill’s elaborations on the 
grounds of his father’s “aversion to religion” 
read almost like a summary of Hume’s conclu- 
sions in the Natural History. For he noted 
that James Mill had regarded religion” with 
feeling due not to a mere mental delusion, 
but to a great moral evil. He looked upon it 
as the greatest enemy of morality: first, by 
setting up fictitious excellencies,—belief in 
creeds, devotional feelings, and ceremonies, 
not connected with the good of mankind,— 
and causing these to be accepted as substitutes 
for genuine virtues; but above all, by radically 
Vitiating the standard of morals; making it 
consist in doing the will of a being, on whom it 
lavishes indeed all the phrases of adulation, 
but whom in sober truth it depicts as eminently 
hateful.” [t is worth adding that the discussion 
in the Autobiography at this point (CW I, ibid) 
reveals James Mill’s specific hostility to 
Christianity as well, thus reinforcing our 
contention that the antipathy to Hinduism 
evident in the History is best seen as a part of 
Sceptically inclined thinker’s negative percep- 
tion of all manifestations of religion (which of 
course received sanction and support from the 
reductive analyses of Hume). 


Natural History, p. 23. Cf. Dp. 26: “If we would, 
therefore, indulge our curiosity, in enquiring 
concerning the origin of religion, we must 
turn our thoughts towards polytheism, the 
primitive religion of uninstructed mankind’’. 


The question whether these principles are 
sound or justified is not something that need 


* concern. us here. However, it is important to 


remember that Hume’s spousal of them served 
to undermine the claims of 18th century 
deists (who indeed insisted that mankind’s 


* original religious perceptions were monotheis- 
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tic in orientation). Cf. L:w, Beck, Six Secular 
Philosophers, New York, 1960, p. 56; B.A.O. 
Willaims, “Hume on Religion” (in David 


41. 
42. 
43. 


45. 


46. 
47. 


. anxious concern 


Hume, A Symposium, ed. by _D.F. Pears, 
London, 1966), p. 81. 

See History, pp. 236, 277 cf. p. 272. 

Ibid. pp. 229-230. 

Natural History, p. 24, Cf. p. 47: “The vulgar, 
that is, indeed all mankind, a few excepted, 
being ignorant and uninstructed, never elevate 
their contemplation to the heavens, or penetra- 
te by their disquisitions into the secret structure 
of vegetable or animal bodies; so far as to 
discover a supreme mind or original provi- 
dence, which bestowed order on every part of 
nature. They consider these admirable works 
in a more confined and selfish view; and finding 
their own happiness and misery to depend 
on the secret influence and unforeseen con- 
currence of external objects, they regard, with 
perpetual attention, the unknown causes, which 
govern all these natural events, and seeteh oipe 
pleasure and pain, good and 4; by their 
powerful, but silent, operation”. 


. Ibid. p. 29. 


Tbid.Cf. ibid. p.40: “These then are the general 
principles of polytheism, founded in ee 
nature, and little or nothing dependen ef 
ice and accident. As the causes, which 
ae happiness Or misery, are, in general, 
little known and very uncertain, our 
i irre ndeavours to attain a deter- 
minate idea of them; ace faa ae Bala 
ient than to represen ‘ 
cna agents, like ge mek 
rt ower - O 
as pred: "aide all idolators, of ace 
age or country, concur in these general princ 


d con ions ; ver lar 
= and even the. particu 
ples and c ceptions 


acters and provinces, J 
haere deities are not extremely different. 
7H Greek and Roman travellers a ae 

1 , 

es without much pean A Be et 
oat deities everywhere. .- .The . ate ed 
f our Saxon ancestors seems ee 
fe) ding to Tacitus, than the ee ar ee 
orth Romans; and his conjectur 
of the 3 
dently just”. ‘ 
fp. 20231- Ct Ne oe ou 
abated ye maintained tha 5 
ae eat pa Fanit the existence of several 
begin with, 


3 ne God, 
Z deities. there 1s oa en the 
limited de J r they mé 
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object of their worship and adoration”. It 
was his considered view that only just such a 
“limited deity’? would finally come to be re- 
presented as the “sovereign maker and modifier 
of the universe”. Among Hume’s examples 
was a polemically striking one: “the God of 
Abraham, Tsaac and Jacob”, he said, “became 
the supreme deity or Jehovah of the Jews”. 
(p. 44), 

Ibid. sec. VI. 

Ibid. p. 43. Hume referred. in this connection 
to the ‘‘praise”, “flattery”, “eulogy”, ‘‘exag- 
geration’’, “‘encomiums” and ‘“‘affected ravish- 
ment and devotion” through which believers 
seek to ingratiate themselves to their preferred 
deity. However, he emphasized that their pro- 
fessions in this regard were ‘“‘mainly verbal’, 
for they were in his view “incapable of con- 
ceiving those sublime qualities, which they 
seemingly attribute to the Deity”. (p. 45). 


History, p. 235. 


Ibid. pp. 235-256. 

It is interesting to observe that due to his ap- 
parent failure to appreciate the “basis” of 
Mill’s thinking in this context, Wilson procee- 
ded to criticize the latter saying: “In this 
theory of Mr. Mill’s, there is a palpable fallacy, 
for it involves the impossible supposition, 
that words are devised not only to express 
ideas that do not exist, but to express the very 
contrary of the ideas that the mind conceives. 
....This is utterly contradicted by every 
theory of language yet contrived: we must 
take the sign as indicative of the thing singified, 
or speech would be of no more use in 
the interchange of thought, than the inarti- 
culate ejaculations of the bird or brute. It 
is very clear, however, where Mr. Mill errs, 
he has lost sight of the progress of opinion, 
and confounded different states of social feel- 
ing. It is possible, that the loftiest epithets 
of Divine power, and _benignity, and glory, 
may have lost some of their force by frequent 
use, and they may be directed tO objects io 
which they cannot in truth appertain- the 
the terms were first employed, HO a ee 
expressed, no doubt, the ideas they weGosts 
vented to express; and the Hindu pries'®, Cigie 
and philosophers, by whom they were or a 
nally applied, attempted by them to convey 
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the notions of the Divinity.” Ibid. pp. 235-236 
(note 2). Plausible or not, the positions taken 
in the final part of this argument, it should be 
pointed out, certainly have a deistic ring, and 
would not pass muster within a Humean frame- 
work where anti-deistic biases predominate. 
Indeed, Hume asked rhetorically: ‘‘Shall 
we assert, that, in more ancient times, before 
the knowledge of letters, or the discovery of 
any art or science, men entertained the princi- 
ples of pure theism?” The idea that people 
somehow “‘fell into error” in course of time 
or otherwise lost a pristine knowledge of 
things diyine, formerly held, never appealed 
to Hume. For he was persuaded that ‘“‘the 
first invention and proof of any doctrine is 
much more difficult than the supporting and 


retaining of it.’ (Natural History, pp. 23, 


25). 

History, p. 237..Needless to say, the motley 
array of examples that he-adduced in this con- 
nection are not likely to carry much weight 
with the modern reader. R 


Ibid. p. 238. 

See ibid. pp. 235-241 for details regarding 
Mill’s thinking on this matter. The rest of the 
citations in this paragraph are taken from the 


above context. 

See Nature History p. 61; History, Pp. 229, 
232, 242, 262-63, cf. 268. 

Natural History, Pp. 27, 28; History, pp- 238, 
239. It can be fairly argued. that the linkage 
of the origins of religion with fear (a notable 
feature in Hume’s sceptical critique of re- 
ligion) is founded on a superficial, or at least 
a very contestable analysis: the emotion that 
comes to the fore even in the earliest expressions 
of religiosity. is often not raw fear, but an 
inchoate form of numinous awe. The hymns 
of the Rg Vedic Aryans brings this out clearly, 
though, writing apparently under the influence 
of Hume, Mill failed to recognize it. 
Natural History, sec. V (p. 38 ff.) Hume saw 
jn this last process a “‘reconciliation of opposite” 
inclinations—‘‘men’s strong propensity to 
believe in invisible, intelligent power in nature” 
on the one side, and their equally strong pro- 
pensity “to rest their attention on sensible’ 
visible objects’’. (p. 38). 


59. Cf. ibid. p. 39: “Most of the divinities of the 
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ancient world are supposed to have once been 
men, and to have been beholden for their 
apotheosis to the admiration and affection of 
the people. The real history of their adventures, 
corrupted by tradition, and elevated by the 
marvellous, became a plentiful source of 
fable; especially in passing through the hands 
of poets, allegorists, and priests, who success- 
fully improved upon the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the ignorant multitude’. 

History, p. 272. Mill claimed to see evidences 
of this process in the Puranas. 

Cf. Natural History, p. 38ff. 

History, pp. 272, 274. In an apparent attempt 
to substantiate his argument Mill noted that 
the principal Hindu divinities are identified or 
sae with space, time and matter. Cf. p. 
Natural History, sec. XIV, “Bad Influen f 
Popular Religion on Morality”, p 270 ff 
Hume condemned here the ceremonies ay d 
observances associated with all religions a 
‘mere superstitions, Cf. Hume’s Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion, (Part XT): “But 
even though superstition or enthusiasm sto id 
not put itself in direct opposition to chal 
the very diverting of the attention, the aa : 
up a new and frivolous species of merit. 4 
preposterous distribution which it makes of 
praise and blame, must have the most Perniciou: 
consequences, and weaken extremely era 
attachment to the natural motives of justice 
and sympathy”. It should be observed that 
Hume’s moral philosophy (as elaborated in 
A Treatise of Hume Nature, Bk. ILD is founded 
on _ Purely this-worldly considerations like 
justice and utility. 

See History, p. 276ff. “On all occasions” 
Mill said, “ceremonies meet the attention as 
the pre-eminent duties of the Hindu’’. In con- 
trast, the discharge of “moral duties”*he insisted 
polemically, was “an object of comparative 
indifference”. (pp. 276, 277) Again, like Hume 
Mill disvalued the effect of other-worldly con. 
siderations in the Present life. In a reference 
to Penances, he argued that the “efficacy of 
punishment reserved to a subsequent life i 
annihilated by its remoteness” (p Bay Wis 
is a notable emphasis in ‘Hume’s: Baten es 


on certain traits of thought as discussed in his | 


sae 
treatise (Bk. T, sec. IX). See note 38 preceding. 
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Given the stress Mill placed on comparison 
(fot to mention other shared characteristics 
like the copious use of data drawn from the 
ancient world and, moreover, the presentation 
of such data in lengthy footnotes) one might 
perhaps argue that even the very genre of his 
estimate of Hinduism is redolent of Hume’s 
Natural History. Resemblances could be also 
detected in the matter of the use of sources— 
Mill (like Hume) appealed to classical writings 
frequently, and relied (all too naively) on 
travellers’ reports. 

Tt would be useful to point out that the’ two 
major pitfalls which attend the comparative 
endeavour are hasty identification and rash 
differentiation. Mill (like Hume) Jumped to- 
gether an astounding variety of belief systems, 
often without recognizing that overt similari- 
ties are not necessarily accompanied by mean- 
ingful inner correspondences. Mill’s equation 
of the ahimsa precept of the Hindus with taboo 
like prohibitions against killing animals evident 
in early societies outside India is, 1 think, a 
striking case in point, as will be seen in the se- 
quel. While the failure to sensistively distinguish 
the “homologues” from the “analogues” mani- 
festing in the various belief contexts brought 
together for comparison is one shortcoming 
in Mill’s approaches as a comparativist, it 
must be noted that he also indulges in rash 
differentiation. Indeed, his entire estimate of 
Hinduism is predicated on the tendentious view 
that Hindi religious thinking at practically 
all levels was devoid of genuine philosohical 
characteristics such as would have issued from 
mature, rational reflection. Though there are 
present-day scholars of Indian religion too who 
have described the beliefs of the early Aryans 
(cf. A.L. Basham, 


in rather unflattering terms, 1 
History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas, Delhi, 
needless to say, patently 


1981, pp. xi, 4), it is, , s 
impossible to separate Hinduism as a system 
from philosophical habits of thought. 
The comparisons which Mill undertook are 
historically as well as methodologically signi- 
ficant. Because of his standing .as 4 Western 
thinker writing early in the 19th century, 
historically noteworthy. 


e comparisons are : \ 
ae ae to remind us 1n particular that 


i ly to Buddhism, 
eactions not om i 
ee inauien too have to be taken into 
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account in tracing the origins of comparative 
religion. Cf. Christopher Clausen, “‘Victorain 
Buddhism and the Origins of Comparative 
Religion”, Journal of Religion and Religions, 
vol. 5 (1975). What is striking here methodo- 
logically is above all the readiness to look for 
common patterns and emphases in humanideas 
and beliefs which have diverse cultural roots. 
This procedure, it is worth noting, was especially 
vindicated by Hume’s philosophy which regard- 
ed human nature to be the same everywhere— 
a point that Mill himself came to stress often 
a philosophical level later in his Analysis of 
Phenomena of the Human Mind (1829). Indeed, 
in his Treatise (Bk. I, Introduction) Hume 
referred'to a “science of human nature”, and 
‘actually recommended that its principles should 
be brought to light through ‘‘a cautious ob- 
servation of human life’. It is, I think, mainly 
because of the implicit trust he placed in 
Humean approaches that Mill made so exten- 
sive a use of the comparative method to drive 
home his preferred viewpoints regarding 
religion manifesting itself in the Hindu context. 
History, p. 231. 
Ibid. p. 236, 
Tbid. p. 280. 
Ibid. p. 263. Projecting, “literalist” leanings, 
Mill did not react favourably to the attempts 
made to interpret Hindu legends in an allego- 
tical sense (though there are ample grounds 
for doing so). Basing himself upon Gibbon’s 
harsh. judgement of classical religion (in the 
latter’s- History of the Decline-and Fall of the 
Roman Empire), Mill disputed the propriety 
of seeking a deeper meaning in the mythical 
stories associated with Hinduism. (p. 264) 
This, needless to say, was. a sceptic’s partisan 
verdict. It is worth noting that Mill always 
used the words “myth” and smythology 
in a characteristically pejorative sense. z 
never occurred to him that.on, 2 deeper Wt 
myths can be said to enshrine truths los! 
thical often 
the everyday world, or that the YT Tv ich 
represents a special way of percelviE® Me 
is of particular significance in aie pa 
W.D.O.'Flaherty, “Dreams, HMSO. 
Other Realities. Chicago. 1984. péful whether 
History, p.297. It is, however dou Saad penee 
ahimsda, in the characteristically 
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was ‘really -emphasized .anywhere outside 
India’s cultural ‘borders: 

73. Ibid. pp. 258-259. For further. comparisons 
pursued in a similar’ vein see pp. 272-273. 

74. Ibid. p. 237. 

75. Ibid. pp..240, 284 (notes). 

76. Ibid. pp. 232, 264; cf. vol. IL,p. 264. And he 
went so far as to advance the (unsupportable) 
claim that the interpretations given to ancient 
Hindu texts (and even the language of interpreta- 
tion) had. improved under Islamic influence: (p. 
264) Though ‘Mill was critical of Islam too, he 
showed an evident~ partiality for Islam over 
Hinduism—a ‘partiality ‘which, strikingly en- 
ough, went beyond beliefs to embrace the 
achievements of the two civilizations. Cf. 
ibid. ‘vol. II, Chap. V, ““A Comparison of the 
State of Civilization among’ the Mohammedan 
Conquerors of India with the’State of Civili- 
zation among the Hindus’’. Mill’s biases come 
to light vividly here; and it is worth mentioning 
that he traced Islam’s strength vis a vis Hindu- 
ism (that is its “rationality” and also “‘simpli- 
city”) finally to the former religion’s association 
with Judaism and: Christianity. A less promi- 
nent factor in ‘the utilitarian philosopher’s 
background might be perhaps usefully recalled 
here to explain these predilections for the 
Judeo-Christian ‘tradition: as a youth Mill, 
to be sure, was educated at Edinburgh for 
the ministry, and even tried to be a preacher 
before méving to London to turn to a career 
in writing. 

77. Or more precisely, important factors that 
seem. to have influenced the pattern of Mill’s 
thinking in the present context. 

78. Mill’s perceptions of Hinduism, I think, were 
by and. large. mistaken \save in one, obvious, 
yet important particular: he was of course right 
when he held that in this religion one en- 
counters.an immensely complex belief system. 
It should be remembered that a. utilitarian 
modernist’s concern -for reform was perhaps 
never far from ° Mill’s mind when he undertook 

his harshly insensitive survey of the Indian scene 
as a, whole; hence the ;present-day-student of © 
Hinduism might take a cue from, Mill’s, scep- 
tical-rationalist critique at many levels, and 
explore the need to “‘demythologize”. some of 
its traditional teachings—in other ‘words 
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search for the kerygma behind. the myths 
@ fa Bultmann (even though one must not 
succumb to Mill’s rather crude prejudice 
against the mythical or mythology). In any 
event, the above, I suspect, is the only useful 
insight Gf one may call it such) that can be 
gained from Mill’s estimate of Hinduism 
per se. is 

79. er avosontical History in the Two Mills”, 
p. 14. 

80. History, p. vii (Editor’s Preface). 

81. Of course, one cannot say that the general 
attitudes Mill adopted towards religion and 
the Teligious in the present context are out of 
tune with Benthamite thinking on. these 
matters. For. this thinking (especially as 
reflected in one notable source, Analysis of 
the Influence of Natural Religion on the Tem- 
poral Happiness of Mankind, a. book which 
George _ Grote compiled from Bentham’s 
manuscript notes, and brought out: under the 
pseudonym of Philip Beauchamp) was also 
sceptical, critical and withal projected a dimi- 
nished regard for religion. However, since 
this publication appeared in 1822 (several years 
after the printing of the History), its opinions 
cannot be viewed as an influence on James 
Mill, although they did have an impact on his 
son, John Stuart Mill. Cf. Autobiography. 
vol. 1, p. 73 As will be seen shortly, there ate 
other grounds, for de-emphasizing the role 
nae influences of Mill’s thinking in 

82. Cf. John M. Robson: “in James Mill, as been 
often indicated, the Lockean and Helvetian 
strains are strongly evident, as well as Hart- 
leyan. Add the Benthamite emphasis on the 
utility of selfishness, and the picture is ap: 
proaching completeness”. «Rational Animals 
and Others”, Mill Centenary Papers, p, 145. 
Our thesis that Mill took over dnd: applied 

much of the reasoning in the Natural History 
in clarifying the nature and the roots of the 
Hindu religion does not preclude the fact 
that Hume’s religious thinking in turn had 
succumbed ‘to certain traceable influences 
and, more important, that Mill could have 
come into contact with these Sceptical sources 
directly. (Besides ‘the ancient writers, the 
most notable influences on Hume’s efi io 

thinking were Shaftesbury, Trenchard ae 
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nelle and Bayle. Cf. Frank E, Manuel, The 
Eighteenth Century Confronts the Gods, New 
York,.1962, p. 168ff.; Peter Jones, Hume's 
Sentiments, Their Ciceronian and French Con- 
texts, Edinburgh, 1982, p. 80ff.) However, 
as will be argued below, one cannot over- 
look finally the parallelisms established by 
our comparative textual analyses. 


Cf. Alexander Bain, James Mill, A Biography, 
p. 61. 

“Philosophical History in the Two Mills”, 
p. 5. 

Ibid. 

See James Mill to David Ricardo, October 


6, 1816, The Works and Correspondence of 
David Ricardo, ed. by P. Scraffa (Cambridge, 
1952) vol. VHT, p. 75. Cf. J.H.Burns, (“Philoso- 
phical History in the Two Mills”, p. 11). 
“The History of British India may be something 
of a patchwork, but if it has a pattern, it may 
be expected to be a philosophical one”. 

Originally published (in Edinburgh) between 


1754 and 1762, an eight volume edition of . 


this work was brought out during its author's 
lifetime in 1763. The affinities in the overall 
approaches of these two “philosophical his- 
torians” is a larger subject beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry. But it might be instructive 
to note in passing that certain sociological 
proclivities and a concern for “progress” 
which are much in evidence in Mill’s History 
can be indeed also seen’ in Hume’s historical 
writings in particular. Cf. Duncan Forbes, 
ed. Hume’s History of Great ‘Britain (Pelican 
Books, 1974) Introduction; D.F. Norton and 
R.H. Popkin, eds. David Hume: Philosophical 
Historian, Indianapolis, 1965, Introduction. 
Cf. note 67 preceding. ; 

This recognition, however, was especially 
vitiated by the interposition of evaluative 
judgements revolving around such concepts 
as “modern”, “rational” and irrational : 
Mill was often mistaken in his application ee 
these concepts, which in cake) ih bie: 
reflective of the attitudes engen ot aie a 
18th century Fulightenment. “lr s 


ity of the Eighteenth 
Becker, The Heavenly pe es faved) Cont, 


Century Philosophers, 
; it i: tioning that 
i i worth men 

In this connection it 1s 


° 
it is indeed a measure 








the mentality behind the author of the History 
that he saw something like a model for him- 
self in Tacitus, who. “though he was never 
in Germany, and was certainly not acquainted 
with the language of our uncultivated ances- 
tors, wrote the excellent account of the manners 


91. 
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of the Germans’. History, Preface, p. xxi. 
“Cultural chauvinism’, it must be. mentioned, 
is a charge which Burns, for example, has 
levelled against’ Mill in a somewhat -global 
sense. See ‘Philosophical History in the Two 


Mills”, p. 18. 
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When Professor W. Norman Brown, the Dean of American Indologists, 
retired as President.of the American Institute of Indian.Studies which he had 
founded, the ‘Trustees of the Institute knew no better way to-honour this dis- 
tinguished scholar than. to publish a collection of his writings. Professor 
Brown’s scholarly career has been so productive that a full collection of his 
articles could not be contemplated. A selection of his most important contri- 
butions to the field best answered the double purpose of honouring the author 
and providing the public with a representative survey of his scholarly work. 
This volume comprises thirty-five papers written over a span of more than_ fifty 
years. Besides retracing the scholarly career of the author, it affords a view of 
the history of Indian studies inthe twentieth century. 








The papers reprinted here represent four areas of Indology to which Pro- 
fessor Brown made significant contributions: Vedic studies and religion, fiction 
and folklore, art, and philology. Four prominent Indian scholars, Professors 
R.N. Dandekar, V. Raghavan, Moti Chandra, and S.K. Chatterji, all long | 
time colleagues of Professor Brown, assess in introductory remarks the role 
which the American scholars played in the development of each of these four 
fields of study. The volume is edited by Professor Rosane Rocher of the Uni- » 
versity of Pennsylvania, who contributes a biographical sketch of Professor 
Brown anda complete bibliography of his writings. 


Professor Brown passed away on April 22, 1975 at the age of Seg so | 
Indian has lost'a friend, Indology a leader. Yet-the message toi Rt | 
tion of articles India and Indology conveys remains as compelling as ever. | 
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The Origin and Development of Chinese 
Buddhism 


Dr. Kevin O’NEIL 


Most people would not argue with the 
statement that Buddhism has played a 
significant part in the religious life of 
China. What I would like to do here 1s 
take a gentle look at some of the parti- 
culars. 

Buddhism Indianized Chinese life and 
thought. If one looks at the original 
religions of China, what is found are many 
small religious cults. These cults consisted 
mainly of the worship of one’s ancestors, 
natural forces or nature, various concepts 
of heaven (T’ien), the ‘efficacy of divina- 
tion, and various yague notions of re- 


wards and retributions. 
On the other hand, Buddhism brought 


to China a hierarchy of human deities with 
definite forms, desires, and human pas- 
sions; deities without desires but with a 
definite consciousness; hundreds of hells, 
both hot and cold, where torments Leer 
progressively worse and more terrifying; 
the principle of an all-pervasive force 
called ‘Karma, as well as the belief that ae 
phenomenal world is illusory; and an 
concept that life is transitory and full 0 
sufferings and that sensual pleasures are 
undesirable and should be suppresse? OF 
eradicated. d- 

Also brought to China were the ath 
dhist thought that an ideal life is to witt- 


draw from one’s society and family while 
practicing celibacy or mendicancy; a more 
expanded concept of rebirth included. the 
belief that one’s ancestors could be reborn 
as animals; and the practice of vegetaria- 
nism. < 
By the T’ang dynasty, these ideas were 
prevalent in China. The Chinese consider- 
ed India the fountain of religious truth, 
so many people made pilgrimages there. 
The Sung dynasty saw the rise of Confu- 
cian philosophy to counter the Buddhists, 
who were considered antisocial and indi- 
vidualistic. 

In order to better understand — the 
origins of Buddhism in China, let’s. first 
look at the mythical history, 


THE LEGENDARY APPEARANCE ‘OF 
BUDDHISM IN CHINA 


Buddhism was introduced into China at 
the beginning of the Christian era. Emperor 
Ming of the latter Han dynasty (A.D. 58-75) 
observed in a dream a golden man with 
sunlight issuing from the back of his neck, 
fly through space and land on earth. 

When he asked a court scholar the mean- 
ing of this dream, the emperor Ming was 
told it represented an Indian Buddha, So 
Ming despatched an emissary to India to 
bring the Buddhist teachings to China. 


’ manner the 
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The emissary returned to the Lo Yang 
court accompanied by two Indian Buddhist 
monks, images of the Buddha, and sitras. 
They were welcomed by the emperor and 
he had the White Horse Temple built to 
house them. This happened around A.D. 67. 
These monks then began to translate into 
Chinese a document called ‘“The Sitra in 
42 Sections.”” This Siitra is made up of 
selections from various sources. 


A More FACTUAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CHINA 


No one actually knows when or in what 
Chinese first encountered 
Buddhism. Itis believed that people first 
saw icons or statues of a Buddha represen- 
ted asa god. Maybe this was first thought 
to be a god of Taoism. 

China already had’an established non- 
Buddhist civilization with religious texts 
and time-honored traditions. The Chinese 
were convinced that China was the only 
civilized country in the world. So in this 
kind of cultural environment, Buddhism 
had to compete with many well-developed 
Chinese systems. 

Chinese beliefs before the migration of 
Buddhism were: . 

1, ANCESTRAL WorsHIP. The worship 
of the spirit of one’s ancestors was very 
prevalent. When a king died, he was buried 
with all items for comfort, including wives, 
servants, and soldiers. 

People wanted the dead to live beyond 
the grave. Many feared ghosts who would 
return to cause trouble if they were not 
satisfied. People also placed food and wine 
in front of their houses to’satisfy ancestors 


and ghosts whose families did not take care 
of them. 


Many also believedin informing ances-_ 


tors of current activities or problems so 
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that they would be assured everything was 
going well and would rest in peace. Some 
wanted ancestors to bless the living with 
the birth of healthy children, prosperity, 
harmony, and all that is good. 

A page from-the Book of Poetry (Shih 
Ching) illustrates these feelings: 


He conformed to the example of his an- 
cestors, and their spirits had no occasion 
for complaint. Their spirits had no occas- 
ion for dissatisfaction. His example acted 
on his wife.and extended to his brethren, 
was felt by all the clans and states. 

Fullof harmony was he in his palace, 
full of reverence in the ancestral temple. 
Unseen by men, he still felt that he was 
under inspection. Unweariedly he main- 
tained his virtue. 

Though he could not prevent some 
great calamities, his brightness and mag- 
nanimity were without stain. Without 
admonition he went on in the path of 
goodness. 


Before Buddhism entered China, the 
people also worshipped spirits of the earth, 


_ grain, and they also celebrated the fertility 


of the soil and each other. 

2. CONFUCIANISM. In this belief system, 
people believed in filial piety, that. one 
should always obey one’s parents. They 
also believed that the individual should 
blame himself instead. of others. Each 
person should be loyal to his family, ruler 
(who should. govern like a benevolent 
parent), and to one’s way of life, culture, 
or nation. 

Confucianism also insisted on recipro- 
city so. that the individual should always 
feel in debt and pay back all acts of. kind- 
ness. Lt was taught that when the people 


no longer support a ruler, the mandate 
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from heaven is taken from the ruler and 
the government would decline. 

There are three basic books of Confuci- 
anism:.(a) The Great Learning, (b) The 
Doctrine of the 
Analects. 

3. TAOIsM. This belief system is con- 
sidered to be one founded by Lao Tzu 
who lived, we believe, from B.c. 604-531. 
The basic philosophy of Taoism is based 
on the way of nature.and the. universe. 
The old Taoism, which means that believes 
before Lao Tzu, is considered the oldest of 
the three major Chinese religions. 

Buddhism was able to fill the holes. of 
perception left by these three religions: 
ancestral worship, Confucianism, and 
Taoism. 

I believe that Buddhism first became 
noticeable with the translation of various 
Indian Buddhist texts. It first -gained 
popularity with the intellectuals and 
government officials. Then, through their 
orders, it became popular among the 
general public. There was a lot of conflict 
among early Chinese Buddhists and the 
establishment because of the practice of 
Buddhist celibacy and family negation in 
order for one to enter the Sangha or 

dhist community. 
a ont like Confucianism only a 
with one’s present life and how it shou 
be kept in order for the benefit of the state, 
while Buddhism gave answers toa person s 
past, present, and future lives 17 a very 

logical way. ~ y i 
eae Aeckibé of Buddhism 1 pee 
brought many people into China to ne we 
religious persecution. This also Cae 
for the quick spread of Buddhism 10 a a 
One should also keep in mind that ae 
of these people were put to death in Seat 
for practicing foreign magic (Nor 


Mean, and (c) The’ 


Buddhism); Things got so bad during the 
later dynasties that it was a crime in China 
to construct Buddhist temples, images, or 
even practice Buddhist teachings. 

The Chinese hated the fact that Buddhi- 
sts built temples and monasteries because 
it meant that more people would enter a 
life of celibacy, causing ancestral lines to 
end. Authorities considered. this social 
desertion.. Thus, © religious » persecution, 
which was rare in Chinese history, expres- 
sediitself in the suppression of Buddhist 
monasteries and pressure’ on Chinese 
Buddhist monks to ‘return to a secular 
life. 

Early Buddhism in China depended’ on 
royal favor, as previously mentioned. This 
fact of life determined the ups and downs 
of any religious or philosophical system. 
The first large violent Buddhist persecution 
occurred around 844. under the reign of 
Wu-Tsung. This persecution affected not 
only Buddhism; Zoroastrianism was com- 
pletely wiped_out-in China because of this 
persecution. One can research various 
religious persecutions in China on one’s 
own if one is interested. y 

On the one hand, the Chinese learned 
Buddhist philosophy and rituals from India 
and Central Asian countries, to develop 
many sects and belief systems, while on 
the other hand, China transmitted the 
Buddhist religion and culture to countries 
like Korea, Japan, and Tibet. 

Sectarian Buddhism was a spectacular 
development of the Sui and Tang dynasties. 
From the latter part of the 6th century 
until the 8th century, one can find the 
establishment of the following sects or 
schools: 

(a) Tien T’ai sect, founded by Chi-i 
who lived A.D. 538-597. This is called the 
Lotus Sitra school. ' : 
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(b) Three ‘Treatises‘School} founded’ by 
Chi-Tsang who» lived 549-623: This is 
called.the Madhyamaka tradition; 

(c) Fa-hsiang: and - Chu-she Schools, 
founded) by Hsuan-Tsang who lived 600- 
664. 

(d).San-Chieh or: Three Stages School, 
founded by Hsin: Hsing who lived-541-594. 

(e) Pure Land.School, founded by Tao- 
ch-o, and, Shan-Tao who lived 562-645 and 
613-681; respectively. o 

(f), Vinaya School, founded by Tao- 
Hsuan who lived: 596-635 and Huai-su who 
lived-624-697.~ 

(g) Hua-Yen or Interrelatedness School, 
founded by. Fa-Tsang who lived 643-712. 

(h) Chan: or Meditation School; founded 
by Hung-Jan (602-675); Shen-hsiu (605- 
706), and | Hui-Neng (638-713) and his 
students; i 

(@. Tantrayana School, founded by 
Subhakara-simha: (died 735), Vajtabodhi 

(669-741), and Amoghavajra (705-774). 


Of these schools, some were of great 
significance and growth in Chinese 
Buddhist history. ‘ 

-Chi-i emphasized the Lotus Sitra, the 
three-fold truth of emptiness, change, and 
the stopping of thoughts during contem- 
plative meditation. 

Chi-Tsang taught the 
doctrine of voidness. 

Fa-Tsang taught about the Dharma- 
Dhatu or universal causation of the 
ultimate law. : 

Hui-Neng taught the instant way to 
enlightenment without the use of books or 
study. i ; , 

Tantrism is also significant, but its major 
teachings remain secret. 

In conclusion, I would like to note that 
these pages have offered a first step to 
understanding the history of Chinese 
Buddhism. There remains much research 
to be done on its development and flower- 


Madhyamaka 


ing. 
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Buddhism, Biology and Exobiology 


What is Life? Sunyata in. the Universe 


BuppHaDASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The teachings of the Buddha ‘are popu- 
larly known as Buddhism, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the world religions. 
The teachings are botha religion rae 
philosophy and are observed as a way 
life. Mee 
Biology is the science of eos if 
earth, dealing with the f anne ge 
physiology, origin and distri yu seis 
-animals and plants. Exobiology Jee 
literally outside piology- It is the study 


i i th. 
life forms outside our ear’ ie 
pce the scientific revolution vei 
began in: the 17th century, monotheis ie 
and polytheistic religions believed we 
special divine creation of the pe 
and all other phenomen4 of ee 5 
i a 
i ical assumption was sh 
ee nea of modern eine ei 
hysical chemis- 
nthropology, PRY 
and by charles Darwin’s theory of 
an 
evolution. 


ts may appear OF disappear. 


depending,on the Male serena 
i ife pr 
jence of biology, 1" zt 
se eairnalal by phe ee 
pie i ith the a - 
i i 

and induction. i ie 

ict piological sciences like bio: che 
recaps etc., the earliest 


i i tics, 
i ophysies, genetics, 
ee at a theological world were 


Life on. plane 


further upset and it was more. definitely 
affirmed that the: world functions in 
accordance. with the law. of cause and 
effect. This is, indeed, one of the principal 
tenets of Buddhism. 

Especially,. the belief that man was 
specifically created in theimage of God 
has no significance in Buddhism. The 
rapid. advancement of the sciences has 
dispelled this assumption and. has- given 
credence to.the fact that life on earth was 
evolved, through millions and millions of 
years froma single-celled organism to the 
more complex higher:forms of life. This is 
an accepted fact of life today. Of course, 
the highest form of life on earth is man— 
homo. sapiens. 

Qn our earth there exists only.one basic 
form of life from the simple virus to the 
largest whale, the redwood tree. or, man, 
and it is based on, proteins and nucleic 
acid. Allforms of life make use of vitamins, 
undergo the same kind of chemical changes 
and employ the same methods of liberating 
and utilizing energy. Allseem to vary in 
detail. 

It is believed that life-on earth began in 
the sea and was made of precisely the same 
chemical elements that were or are common 
in the sea. Therefore, there are no mysteri- 
ous ingredients or magical items concocted 
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by the stroke of good fortune or an act of. 
God. 

Dr. Herbert Wendt states: “The ocean 
isthe mother of life. In the sea’s_ primeval 
mud lived the first animals. 90% of plants 
live there even today, and in water every 
form of life known today originated’’. 

With modern discoveries in Biochemis- 
try scientists are amazed at the inevitable, 

at the way things naturally are. They have 
found how some natural materials like 
clay may act as a catalyst. to speed the 
build-up of complex organic molecules 
from simpler forms. They have seen how 
these complicated molecules naturally 
take shapes they need for life processes. 

A protein molecule, for example, is a 
long chain of thousands of sub-units called 
amino acids. To be biologically: active, 
this chain has to fold up in one particular 
way and in no other. 

Scientists have realized for some time 
that the primitive earth, rather a common 
type of new planet, could be rich in simple 
organic chemicals. These should include 
amino acids. The miracle of organic life to 

them lay in the build-up, from these 
simple chemicals, of large molecules that 
have to have very specific compositions 
and shapes to do their job. 

Scientists say that, in nature or in the 
laboratory, a chain of amino acids has a 
natural tendency to ‘assume just those 
forms we see in nature. This comes from 
residual electrical forces which make the 
chains take particular shapes rather than 
random forms. It is claimed that for the 
amino acids some tend more readily than 
others to form chains. These seem to be 
the ones most abundant in living systems. 

Scientists the world over believe that, 
given a soup of amino acids like the 


early oceans, the emergence of life is 


4 
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virtually inevitable. Dr. Barghoon of 
Harvard University believes that organic 
life was a going concern very early in 
earth’s history. He has found fossil 
evidence of bacteria and algae in the 
oldest rocks yet known—the fig tree rock 
charts of South Africa which date from 
3.1 billion years ago. 


Bacteria and algae already represent 
fairly advanced lifeforms. They are as far 
advanced ahead of first living systems as 
modern plants are advanced beyond these 
one-celled forms. There must have been a 
fairly long evolutionary period. during 
which the early bacteria arose. Since the 
solid earth dates only from 4.5 billion 
years, this leaves less than a billion years 
for theTise of its life forms. 

Scientists now claim’ that, 
proper temperature, water, carbon and 
nitrogen in some form, which was thecase 
in primitive earth, life is almost inevi- 


table. 

When the right catalysts came together 
the rise of life must have happened in one 
year. There, is no justification for the 
scientists’ views that it took 100 million 
years. 

With the evolution of chordates, with a 
skeleton and efficient nervous system, the 
chordates progressed from fish, still resi- 
dent in the sea, to. amphibia and reptiles 
which adapted themselves to existence 
on land in search of plant life. From 
birds and mammals evolved and 
mammals gave rise to primates. From ia 
primates rose nature’s dominant ae 
homo sapiens, agile and largest br 
animal—man. t 

It must be pointed out that pe art 
of spontaneous life asap ae shally 
confined to our earth, bu I 


given the 


reptiles, 


OO 


inevitable on any favourable planet in the 
whole universe. 

When considering the influence of 
Darwin on human thought during the last 
100 years, it is worthwhile to distinguish 
sharply between evolution as a historical 
fact, on the one hand, and the develop- 
ment of an operating theory of modifica- 
tion.in descent, onthe other. It was the 
first of these that caught the popular 
imagination and staggered the Victorian 
Age in. the West. by its implications for 
religion, philosophy and in all parts of 
the world. dealt a mortal blow .to the 
traditional and superstitious mythologies 
with which men.of all races have surroun- 
ded their ideas about human -origins, 
except perhaps, the Buddhists. pode 
believe in an infinite universe with worlds 
like ours interwoven. Life on planets may 

i ar depending on the 
appear or disappeat Pp 


environment. 
Biologists:are awat 
of life, such as the mal \ 
by comparative anatomy and physiology, 
almost identical. In this respect, ze mis 
very close to the primates (lemurs. an' 


other types of apes): Primates ane ae 
cannot synthesize vitamin C (as ae 
acid) in their podies and ae ipa 
i 1 sum, 

Huttgouelatr se ble for man 


ae ite impossi ; 
Therefore, it 15 Mi” while the primates 


alone to have a Sou WT tee 
do not manifest even a primitive forn ef 

1. A.soul in man is a theistic my 
a soul. { 
Tih scien eae men OF 
jg no sou | 
ean According t0 Buddhism all ee 
Pies tion inanimate are subject to ei ie . ‘ 
N thi is permanent, all things pened x 
eae pass away anne bare 

ity inthe form 
manent entity : 1 ee 

a ae existing in man or 10 anything ¢ 


e that higher forms 
mmals are, viewed 


‘ overcoming these conflicts through 
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All life.on earth is interdependent and 
does not function in isolation. Therefore, 
man and animals are not self-sufficient and 
all biological phenomena are impermanent 
and undergo continuous change and are in 
continuous flux (anicca) and each is condi- 
tioned by environmental factors: Every- 
where we find conflicts, and these .con- 
flicts indicate the unsatisfactory nature of 
life, or, to use a Buddhist technical term, 
are duhkha (suffering, pain:and anguish). 

The Buddha shows a way of gradually 
the 
Eight-fold Noble Way or Path, which con- 
sists of: 

1. Right understanding 
(samma-ditthi) 
Right thought - 
(samma-samk appa) 
. Right speech 
(samma-vaca) 

Right action r Virtue group 
(samma-kammanta) | (sila) 

Right livelihood 
(samma-Gjiva) d 
Right effort 
(samma-ydjana) 

Right mindfulness 
(samma-sati) | 
Right concentration 
(samma-samadhi) 

The new field of biology known as 
molecular biology could affirm the often 
cited Buddhist word sunya, that is the 
emptiness of all worldly phenomena. When 
an atom or molecule of organic or inorga- 
nic material is destroyed it dissipates into 
energy. Without energy there can be no 
life or functioning of the world or the 
universe. 

Dr. K.N.. Jayatilleke of the Ceylon 
University states: “‘The early Buddhist’s 
conception of the cosmos is in essence 
similar to the modern conception of the 
Universe. In the Pali texts that have come 
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down to us we are literally told’ that a 
hundred thousand’ suns, moons, earths and 
higher worlds, constitute the minor world 
System, that a hundred thousand times this 
is the middling world system, anda hund- 
red thousand times the middling» world 
system is the major world system. In 
modern terminology it would séem if a 
minor world system (Culanik—lika dhatu) 
is a galaxy of which we observe about a 
hundred million through. our best. tele- 
Scope, the Buddhist conception of time is 
equally immense. 


Modern astronomers recognize the giant 
stellar families in the vast expanses of the 
Universe called galaxies through strong 
telescopes. The Russian astronomer, 
Vorontozoff, and the British astronomer, 
Fred Hoyle of Cambridge University, 
hold the view of a steady state of the 
Universe. They explain the steady state by 


the introduction of a hypothesis of con- - 


tinuous creation of ‘matter in the interga- 
lactic space. 


Three British mathematical astronomers, 
H. Bondi, T. Gold, and Fred Hoyle, state: 
“The Universe looks the. same however 
far we go in any direction in space’? This 
principle demands that the Universe must 
look the same no matter how far we go 
forward or backward in time. They further 
postulate continuous thinking of matter in 
the space of the Universe, caused by con- 
tinuous expansion, and this is compensa- 
ted by continuous creation of new matter, 
taking place uniformly throughout the in- 
tergalactic spaces. 


This postulation does not contradict the 
universal law of conservation of matter. 
This point of view provides for the origin 
and evolution of the individual ‘galaxies 
It. considers the Universe itself as beitig 


aa : 


eternal though with a constantly changing 
galactic pattern. 

It is claimed by astronomers that exist- 
ing evidence seems to be strongly in favour 
of a limitless infinite’ Universe. This view 
isheld by the Buddhists. Professor Hoyle 
states: “I find my mind forced’ to assume 
that the nature of the Universe requires 
continuous creation—the perpetual bring- 
ing into being of a new background 
material”. This view is in accord with 
Buddha’s teaching, “nothing is permanent, 
all things animate or inanimate, organic or 
inorganic come into being and pass away”’. 

The chemical constitution of the Universe 
is‘surprisingly uniform. It is‘ found that 
about 55 % of cosmic material is hydrogen 
44°% helium, and‘ the remaining 1% is 
heavier elements. 

A galaxy is‘as much a system as a solar 
system. Ithas form, motion and definite 
constitution. It exists alone in space far 
isolated from others of its kind: Stars and 
elements continue to be born within it, and 
all the stars within it have sprung up with- 
init. ~ ‘ 

Our solar-system lies within the Milky 
Way galaxy with millions and millions of 


stars.and planetary systems. The nearest’ 


galaxy to the Milky Way is the Andromeda 
galaxy. The Milky Way is one of a group 
of about 20 galaxies relatively close toge- 
ther. Our Sun dominates our planetary 
system and is a thousand times heavier 
than Jupiter. All planets lie exactly in the 
same place, and spacing of the planets one 
wards from the Sun follows 4 mathema' 5 
cal law, which is applicable to all cee 
stars and their planetary systems. eae 
itself rotates, pecans cate é segue 
anets ? 

26 dye The ant ce Tis 
ig orderly, harmonious and significant. 











the universal galactical system, some of 
its planets bear life, and some intelligent 
life, like our world in our solar system. 
They must possess the right temperature 
and atmosphere for such life to exist. 


A chronicle of'ancient India called Dzan, 
tells of a small group of beings who came 
to earth many thousands of years ago 1n 
metal crafts, which went around the ‘earth 
several times before landing. These beings, 
according to the'book, lived by themselves 
and were revered. by the people. Even today 
unidentified fying objects (U-F.O.) are 
observed in our skies throughout the world. 
Some human beings believe that some of 
them carry intelligent beings from other 
worlds, while others dispute this. 


Harvard University’s Dr. Harlow stanky 
and Dr. Edward Purcell believe aa ae 
hundred million planets 1. ae ae 
Way alone have intelligent life. Pro es 
George Gomow, of the University 


i jnion. 
Colorado, is of the same opin 


Professor Hoyle of Cambridge thinks 
and Dr. Stephen H. Doyle of Ran x 
oenine U.S.A., states in his “boo: 


i ty 
Habitable Planets for Man,. shataby OU 
galaxy alone there are likely to 


640,000,000 earthlike life-bearing elas, 
and that besides, there are many billio 
ie laxies. 

and. billions of other 4 bs 

Professor Carl Sagan of ga nena 

sity’s Observatory, and,Dr. LS. Ss er 

of the Russian Academy of eee oe 

iti ble guess tha é 

a oi isa ey as. 1,000,000 planets er 

al i which not only bear oki 

4 nligent life and advanced. civilizati ‘a 

An men wonders whether, aaa vin 
ther wor 

‘sent life forms from 0M 

ae earth in the distant add i 
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“Thou art ‘That’ 
Samkara later ‘developed this into his 
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effect that civilization was founded by a 
non-human creature of great learning. 

Therefore, we have references to the 
Brahma Devas from. other worlds coming 
down to earth to be of help to those in 
need, such as the Bodhisattvas. The same 
Devas visiting the earth to hear the 
Buddha Dharma.and paying homage to the 
Buddha before and after his parinibbadna 
are stories accepted as true by Buddhists. 
The story of the Buddha’s visit to Tusita 
Heaven to preach the Dharma to his- 
mother Mahamaya is equally believable 
and valid for Buddhists. 

What is the ultimate of being or life? 
This question has been put many times and 
in:almost’every place. It is a question that 
perplexes the “mind of every thinking 
person, but although it has received the 
attention of all profound thinkers, the 
expected answer has not yet been obtained 
and probably never will be. ; 

The Upanisads (c.. 800 B.C.) endeavour 
to solve the problem by tracing the origin 
to the Brahman, the all-pervading God 
from whom emanates every soul (Atman) 
which transmigrates until it is finally 
reabsorbed into the Brahman. 

According to the Upanisads, ‘the Brah- 
man‘and theAtman are the same and the 
Brahman manifests Himself in every soul. 
The Upanisads, therefore, point out: 
(‘Tat tvam asi’). 
doctrine of non-duality (advaita) which 
teaches that beings are defiled particles 
but through the medium of purification, 
eventually reach Brahman or Paramat- 
man. 

Christianity attributes everything to 
faith in almighty God. All life was created 
from nothing and the first cause is there- 
fore as mysterious as is the first cause in 
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Hinduism. Modern science tackles the 
problem with its usual investigation and 


ingenuity—we are the direct product of - 


spermatozoa and ova provided by our 
parents. Science does not give a satisfac- 
tory explanation about the mind which is 
the more important of the two. It inter- 
prets quite intelligibly as far as the body 
‘is concerned but the mind is stillan incom- 
prehensible factor. Materialists, while 
asserting “All life from life’, maintain 
that life and mind are gradually evolving 
from, and a manufacture of, matter. That 


1s, material which is lifeless evolves into ° 


Life and Mind. 

Buddhism is not concerned about a 
first cause or a last effect; speculations are 
fruitless. The bhikkhu Malunkyaputta, 
not content to lead the holy life, impatien- 
tly demanded of the Buddha answers to 
speculative problems on the threat of 
reverting to the lay-life. One day Malun- 
kyaputta got up from his afternoon medita- 
tion, went to the Buddha, saluted him, 
sat on one side and said: 

“Sir, when I was all alone meditating, 
this thought occurred to me: there are 
those problems unexplained, put aside and 
rejected by the Blessed One. Namely (1) 
is the universe eternal or (2) is it not 
eternal (3) is the universe finite or (4) is it 

infinite, (5) is soul the same as body or 
(6) is soulone thing and body another 
thing, (7) does the Tathagata exist after 
death or (8) does he not exist after death 
or (9) does he both (at the same time) 
exist and not-exist or (10) does he both (at 
the same time) not exist and not not-exist. 
These problems the Blessed One does not 
explain to me. This attitude does not 
please me, I do not appreciate it. I will go 
to the Blessed One and ask him about this 
matter. If the Blessed One explains them 
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say: I will not 


to me, then I will continue to follow the 
holy life under him. If he does not explain 
them, I will leave the Order and go away. 
If the Blessed One knows that the universe 
is eternal, let him explain it to me so. If 
the Blessed One does not know whether 
the universe is eternal or not, etc., then 
for a person who does not know, it is 
straightforward to say ‘I do not know, I 
do not see’.’”’ 

The Buddha’s reply to Malunkyaputta 
should do good to many millions in the 
world today who are wasting valuable 
time on such metaphysical questions and 
unnecessarily disturbing their peace of 
mind: 

“Did I ever tell you, Malunkyaputta, 
come Malunkyaputta, lead the -holy life 
under me, I will explain these questions to 
you’? 

“No, Sir’’. 

“Then, Malunkyaputta, did you tell me: 
Sir, I will lead the holy life under the 
Blessed One and the Blessed One will ex- 
‘plain these questions to me”? 

*“No, Sir’’. 

«Byen now, Malunkyaputta, J do not 
tell you: Come and lead the holy life under 
me, I will explain these questions to you. 
And you do not tell me either: Sir, I will 
lead the holy life under the Blessed One 
and he will explain these questions to me. 
Under these sec ne you foolish 

o refuses whom” 4 
ice mn if anyone says: I bi 

d the holy life under the Blesse 
ae i i uestions, he 
One until he explains these a caered 
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until I know who shot me; whether heisa 
Ksatriya (of the warrior caste) or a Brah- 
mana (of the priestly caste) or a Vaisya (of 
"the trading and agricultural caste) or a 
Sidra (of the low caste); what his name 
and family may be; whether he is’ tall, 
short or of medium stature; whether his 
complexion is black, brown or golden; 
from which village, town.or city he comes. 
I will not let this arrow be taken out until 
I know the kind of bow with which I was 
shot; the kind of bowstring used; the type 
of arrow; what sort of feather was used on 
the arrow and with what kind of material 
the point of the arrow was made. Malun- 
kyaputta, that man would die without 
knowing any of these things. liyen ep: 
_ Malunkyaputta, if anyone says ‘J am fab 
follow the holy life under the: Blessed Ox 
until he answers these questions such as 
whether the universe is eternal oF not, etc., 
he-would die with these questions unans- 
wered by the Tathagata”. 

Then ae Buddha. explains to is: 
kyaputta that the holy life does not fone 
on these views. Whatever opine a 
may have about these problems, t tai 
birth, old ate, go Gates, tho 
lamentation, | pai sn ’ 
Cessation of which (i.e. Nibbana) Nee 
in this very life’. herefore, Ma iF ky 5 

.. mind what I have explaine 
pia aed we hat Ihave not explained 
whens he he things that I 
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about them, what Malunkyaputta, have I 
explained? I have explained dukha, the 
arising of dukha,. the cessation of dukha 
andthe way leading to the cessation of 
dukha. Why Malunkyaputta, have I 
explained them? Because it is useful, is 
fundamentally connected with the spiritual 
holy life, is conducive to aversion, 
detachment, cessation, tranquillity, deep 
penetration, full realization, Nibbana. 
Therefore I have explained them’’. 
Buddhism, therefore, does not provide 
an explanation to all the metaphysical 
problems that interest mankind. The 
Buddha explained whatever he thought 
was necessary in order to get rid of dukha 
and not in order to satisfy curiosity. It is 
a means of deliverance and a doctrine of 
reality in which every encouragement is‘ 


-given to investigate the riddle of life. It is 


not necessary to indulge in idle specula- 
tion or theorizing: neither is faithdeman- 
ded with regard to a. first cause. This 
knowledge does not bring us any nearer to 
the goal; it only gratifies childish curiosity. 
Whatever other religions may teach, 
Buddhism does not speak about a first 
cause of life. Nevertheless, it stresses the 
cause and effect with regard to the life 
continuum according to the doctrine of 
Dependent Origination (Paticcasamup- 
pada). Jt clearly shows how the cause 
becomes the effect and the effect be- 
comes the cause. The continuous recurr- 
ing of birth -and death which is’ called 
«samsara’ has been aptly compared to a 
circling. It is inconceivable to ascertain a 
beginning in sucha ‘circle of cause and 
effect; therefore, with regard to the ultimate 
origin of life, the Buddha declares: 
«Without cognizable end is. this recur- 
rent wandering (Samsara), a first beginn- 
ing of beings who, obstructed by ignor- 
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ance and fettered by craving, wander to 
and fro, is not to be perceived’. 
One should not worry in vain seeking 
for a beginning in a beginningless past. 
Life is a process of ‘becoming, a force, a 
flux and as such necessitates a beginning- 
less past whether one is ape or man. One 
should:seek the cause of this faring on 
and live in the present and not in the past. 
One should utilize one’s valuable energy 
to transform the life stream into the 
sorrowless, dukhaless state which is 
Nibbana. As the lifespan is short one 
should try to learn only the important 
things. There is no time to waste; one may 
live a hundred years or more but this is 
not sufficient time to study more than a 
few subjects. A library contains books on 
many interesting subjects and ‘specialize 
in them. There is no time to devote to 
metaphysical speculation. Those who pose 
questions for the mere sake of argument 
defeat their own ends. One might argue 
that life had a beginning anda finite past 
and that the first cause was the Creator- 
God. In that case there is no reason why 
one should not question who had created 
the creator. In other words, no first cause 
is to be found. Science does not care to 
investigate into the first cause simply 
because such an attempt is directly inimi- 
cal to the advancement of knowledge. The 
law of Paticcasamuppada does not investi- 
gate either. Because the very conception 
of a first cause itself is a complete check 
inthe progress of knowledge. 


Galaxies and Sunyata 


The Buddha in his Sunya siitta declared 
emptiness of all worldly phenomena. 
When organic ‘and inorganic atoms and 
molecules are destroyed, it dissipates into 
energy. It can be shown’ that this doctrine 
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applies to everything. in the Mighty 
Universe, with its huge galaxies. 

The heat from the Sun is derived by 
nuclear fusion of hydrogen nucleii to form 
helium, which takes place only at tempera- 
tures of several million degrees. 

By spectrographic means more than 
two-thirds of known elements have already 
been identified in the Sun’s outer layers, 
while meteorites contain the whole range 
of 92 elements from hydrogen to uranium. 
Therefore, it is safe to assume that the 
whole Universe is made up of the same 
elements. Hydrogen dominates the univer- 
sal scene and helium is a poor second. At 
temperatures, ten to fifty million degrees, 
hydrogen is transformed into helium, and 
this process is called hydrogen burning, 
and immense heat is given off. At these 
temperatures helium is transferred. into 
oxygen, carbon, neon, but they break up 
as fast as they are made, due to the heat. 

As a star grows, a deeper core consist- 
ing of oxygen and neon, surrounded by a 
mantle of hydrogen, and at the centre of 
the star furnace at temperatures raised 
further to, about one million degrees, 
magnesium, silicon, phospheron, sulphur, 
chlorine, argon .and calcium, are created. 
This will illustrate the point, in the gaseous 
state which is energy, which is ‘composed 
of sub-atomic ‘particles, e.g. neutrons, 
protons and electrons. They combine to 
form atoms, and atmos in various pro- 
portions form the elements. ‘ 
Our solar system was condensed to its 
form aboutfour and ‘half a 

om cosmic gas. A galaxy 
eae: © aie centre four or five times 
rotates abou , 
: nts ears, While our world ‘rotates 
in a billion ye aaedit 
round the Sun 12 ‘ , 
ic clouds of cosmic gas evo ve 

In galactic e their own planetary 

stars which hav 


present 


systems, some of which may evolve life in 
billions of years. From the cosmic gas 
these suns ‘manufacture a few core ele- 
ments, which are present in the Universe. 
This takes billions of years before a Sun 
and its planetary system can be formed. 
Professor Berrill writes; ‘‘The events 
that carry the lighter elements through 
their successive molecular| combinations 
to’ staggering complexity, responsiveness 
-and capacities of living cells are truly a 
new order, compared with the molecular 


chemistry ofia star. 
Galaxies are formed when uniformly 


expanding primordial gas broke up to form 
millions of separate galaxies, and con- 
densation within each galaxy into: billions 
of stars and their planetary systems. 
Both Kant and Lapair assumed that our 
“young Sun was surrounded by a thin lens- 
shaped gaseous envelope, which later con- 
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densed into individual. planets. This is the 
modern view of ;the formation of the 
planetary system in which we live. There- 
fore, we could expect any other star in the 
Universe to have a good chance of procur- 
ing for itself a planetary system. 

There are ‘exploding stars and dead 
stars. As solar systems are born, others 
disintegrate into a. gaseous state, and may 
again, after millions and millions of years, 
reappear as a new solar system. This may 
happen to our own solar system. Or even 
the inhumanity in us may be responsible 
for the destruction of our own planet into 
a gaseous state by exploding super hydro- 
gen devices. : 

Buddha said that only by detachment 
can one hope to gain true understanding, 
and this applies precisely today to our 
science-laden society. 





NORCO tase ce Rl Ia Ae OE 
Sixty Upanishads 
2: Vols.—Paul. Deussen—Translated into English from German 
by V.M. Bedekar and G.B. Palsule 
The Upanishads teach, that life and death are only different forms of one and 
the same being and they aim at release from mundanevexistence by the merging 
of the individual soul in the world-soul through correct knowledge. They are 
the inspired utterances of the mystics for centuries. They represent a restless _ 
striving to grasp the nature of reality and they express most eloquently the 
«eternal unsatisfied human yearning for knowledge.” 
Paul Deussen is one of the foremost Western scholars who have devoted 
lives to understand and interpret the Philosophy of Upanishads. While, yielding 
to none in his fervent admiration forthe profound concepts of Upanishads, 
«whose originators can hardly be regarded as mere men”, he was also at the 
of some of the later Upanishads. 
Price: Rs. 325 (for two Volumes) 
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(Completed and Edited by Joseph Campbell) 
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Chronological Tables, Maps and a Full Index. 
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OPINION 


This work comprises the entire orbit of India and all the civilizations imbu- 
ed with Indian culture during a period of five thousand years. The myths are 
told by Dr. Zimmer with incomparable charm and baroque effervescence. The 
impact of the quantity, size and range of the photographs overwhelms one, like 

—Stella Kramrisch 


an Indian temple. 

This two-volume work, a unique product of scholarship and photography 
presents a view of Indian art that is believed to be most comprehensive ever 
undertaken. Its text volume approaches the subject in close detail’and in a 
rapidly moving and entertaining form of exposition. Its volume of plates con- 
tains nearly seven hundred photographs, the majority of which are new ones by 
Eliot Elisofon of the chief monuments of India and Indo-China, many of the 
others are by Mme. Gunyor Moitessier; and the remainder come from varied 
sources. The text volume also contains a number of plates and linecuts. The 
total effect is of an “imaginary temple” in which the spiritual messages of 
Hinduism, Buddhist and Jain‘sm are conveyed in eloquent visual forms, accom: 
panied by a vivid and imaginative ‘commentary. The centuries eoyereduentsnd 
from 3000 B.c. to the present, the lands from-Afghanistan to Bali, from Japan 
to Ceylon. Be Gener ablagict 

The author, Heinrich Zimmer (1890-1943), was a cistiingy ease ; 
who also wrote several other pon books including the one gn. = itosopties 
of India (1951) which developed the comparatively recondite vetber “ArT son 
of Indian thought. i 

The present work is based on lectures given we deere Aa sigs 
University. It is concerned with the more PoP ak ther afford a whole view. 
aspect of Indian thought and the two works taken toge pols in Indian Art and 
Dr. Zimmer has also written a book on Myths and Sym 
Civilization. 1 

MOTILAL BANARSIDAS™ 

Delhi. Varanasi Patna Bangalore 


Rama’s Progress from Man to God: : 
A Historical Perspective 


SHRUTI PRADHAN 


The life history of Rama has passed 
through three stages in its evolution— 
historical, literary and sectarian. The 
Adikavi in his adikavya has portrayed 2 
picture of Rama as a human being Posses- 
sing a few human weaknesses balanced by 
numerous virtues, as an ideal ruler, anideal 
son, and an: ideal brother. This human 
Rama went through a process of deification 
at the hands of the later redactors of the 
original poem, The first: step jn this direc- 
tion was taken when the writer of the 
Balakanda and the Uttarakanda made him 
a partial incarnation of Visnu. Then came 
the literary tradition as .represented by 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhiti and Kumara- 
dasa. These writers, besides recognising 
Rama as a complete incarnation of Visnu, 
portrayed him as a great man and ruler, By 
the end of the 7th century and Reta 
of the 8th (Bhavabhati’s time), Rama ha 
become a perfect and an ideal human be- 
ing shorn of all the. weaknesses found in 
Valmiki’s Rama, Besides, he had by then 
become a divine incarnation finding ag 
permanent place in the dasavatara scale. 
The next change. in Rama’s character 
comes when the sectarian writers of the 
Vaisnavite Bhakti cult raised him to af 
height from which he has not been dislo ; 
ged since. The important works whic’ 


belong to this trend are the Bhusundi- 
Ramayana, the Adhydtma-Ramayana, 
the Ananda-Ramayana, all in Sanskrit, 
and lastly the .Ramacaritamanasa of 
Goswami Tulasidasa in Hindi. 
Unfortunately, most of our scholars of 
the RAM have lost sight of this evolution. 
The historically acquired but now eternali- 
sed divinity of Rama has exercised such a 
great influence on the Indian mind, that 
even the critics of the RAM are disturbed 
when they come across in the ddikavya 
passages which shock their pious notions 
about Rama. Dr. A.S. Altekar, in his valua- 
ble book, The Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilization’ refers to.a passage from the 
RAM (Yuddha, 118.15-212, Madras Edition) 
where Rama addresses very cruel words to 
gita while refusing to accept her. after 
zrauadd. Like many other critics he 
feels that the passage is an interpolation. 
He offers arguments in support of his view. 
His ad hoc arguments are nothing but 
justifications of Rama’s behaviour. Thus 
says Altekar: ‘‘There are several passages 
in the epic to show that Sri Rama wanted 
to recover Sita not so much to avenge a 
wrong done to him, as to restore to happi- 
ness a cherished wife” (p. 368). He quotes 
two passages from the RAM (Kiskindha, 
1.106-115. and Yuddha,5.7,13 and 20) to 
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prove Rama’s love for Sita, in view of 
which Rama’s cruel address looks like an 
interpolation to him. This attempt of 
Altekar’s to preserve intact the traditional 
halo of nobility around Rama is not only 
unconvincing, it is also unnecessary. No 
doubt, Rama was a loving husband of an 
equally loving wife. But both these pass- 
ages come much before the incident of 
wWawas after which he repudiates Sita. 
Before killing Ravana, Sita’s abduction, 
his separation froma faithful wife, and 
the subsequent sorrow—all these have such 
a great impact on his mind that he seems 
to think only of what he has lost. He does 
not realise that a greater calamity then 
Sita’s abduction—acceptance of a polluted 
wife—is in store for him. That is why, 
when Sita is brought before him after 
Watts, this bitter truth dawns on him 
as he is no longer obsessed with the notion 
of taking revenge on Ravana. Before’ that, 
his mind is “‘possessed”’ by his love for Sita, 
her’ helplessness and his own guilt. The 
moment he realises that he would have to 
accept a polluted wife, and’ in doing so 
bring disgrace to his illustrious family, his 
attitude changes. Rama’s reaction to Sita 
here is absolutely human. Dharma personi- 
fied that he is, would he break the social 
norms laid ‘down by the Dharmasastras, 
howsoever cruel his behaviour may seem? 
He rightly remarks: *: Jatt fe Hr TTA: 
frag vergticary | asta} FAUIeEMTA etc. 
Therefore. Rama’s cruel speech to Sita is 
not at all shocking to the reader who is 
aware of the subtleties of the human mind 
and is also conversant with the social 
norms of a monogamian society. Such 
passages then, show Rama in a better light 
as a perfectly human character rather than 
as\a perfect human being, and are not 
interpolations at all. The Passage in ques- 
52 ' 


tion® expresses Rama’s real feeling and 
adikavi’s deep knowledge of human nature. 
Even Sita’s reaction to Rama’s address 
(Yuddha, sarga 119) is equally natural and 
human. The Adikavi never had the inten- 
tion of creating an “ideal couple” in Rama 
and Sita. The ideal is too good to be reali- 
sed in real life. Rama and Sita behave like 
true human beings in the circumstances in 
which they find themselves. It is pointless 
either to find fault with them or to justify 
their behaviour. They are true Ksatriyas, 
who like Ksatriyas eat meat (Ayodhya 
52.102; 55.33; 56.22; Kiskindha, 17.39 
etc.), and offer the same to gods (Ayodhya, 
52.89; 55.20). And Rama, like a Ksatriya 
king, has a large harem (Ayodhya, 8.12; 
Sundara, 28.14 and Yuddha, 21.3), though 
he loves Sita, his chief queen, the most. 

In keeping with this understanding of 
Rama’s character, the aim of this paper is 
to seek to trace the progress of our idea of 
Rama from its lowly secular beginning to 
its divine exaltation. Itis my assumption 
that the RAM of Adikavi with its ideal of 
Dharmardjya is a response to post-Mauryan 
anarchy®. The Mauryan empire was the 
first of its kind on the Indian soil after the 
disintegration of ancient tribal society. So © 
its downfall was bound to create a public 
nostalgia. The creation of a poem woven 
around the character of an ideal ruler was 
a nattiral outcome of this feeling. It is 
generally accepted by scholars* that Rama 
may have been a minor chieftain whose 
were by chance remembered, to be 
d later by bards. There is no 
to Rama as a great hero before 
“yen his historicity is doubtful. 
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Rama’s Progress from Man to God: A Historical Perspective 


This mythicized Rama associated himself 
with mythicized monkeys and bears. He 
goes on an expedition against. Lanka over 
hundred yojanas of sea, fights and yanqui- 
shes the demon race. Besides being a great 
hero, he is the best of men, a. dutiful son, 
and a loving husband, possessed of every 
virtue, in short, a:model of morality, ‘besi- 
des, being god-like (fasafza, fasraaa:, 
saneT:), This epic hero. became the 
favourite of the people and the subject of 
their veneration, Since the essential chara- 
cter of an avatdra is that he is, an enemy 
of the wicked and_ the refuge of the good, 
Rama’s promotion to the. divine rank was 
inevitable. y 

The) avatara, concept, though not the 
daSavatara concept, already, existed before 
the Christian era; as is. clear from. the 
identification of Krsna, the tribal hero and 
demi-god, with Narayana, the Supreme 
Lord .of creation. In fables and epics. the 
connection of the hero with a god is usu 
ally accounted for by a. myth. The writer 
of the Balakanda in creating the myth 
about Rama’s birth, set in motion the 
process of Rama’s deification which made 
him a partial incarnation of Visnu in SPIE 
of his human. character in, the original 
poem. So epithets like JeItd4, art 
and his special emblems such as aed 
and 81% bow are mentioned in relation 
to Rama when he is identified with /Visau 
(VIL. 7.9.24). Once this was done, Rama s 
character too had to- be. exalted.. Hearing 
about Sita’s H4N4a in response to her 
repudiation by the husband, gods come 
down. They criticise him for behaving like 
a Sted person.and “remind” him that he 
isnot. a human being. They request him 
to.accept her. This 120th sarga a Yi Mee 
kanda’ containing divine intervention ae 
the previous one containing Sita’s 7 TA 


making her acceptable—both these have 
been interpolated to exalt the character of 
Rama. In sarga 121, again, Rama is made 
to makea futile attempt to save himself. 
He justifies his. behaviour by saying: <I 
was sure of her fidelity, her IdatF was 
enough to protect her at Rayana’s palace 
but for WAIT L insisted on truth and 
made her enter fire for purification” 
(Yuddka 121.15 and 16). The justification 
offered in the Uttarakauda with the help 
of. the episode of T= also belongs 
to this class (in fact the Utrarakandais an 
attempt to justify everything that happened 
in the original,story). It is clear, then, that 
the Balakanda and the Uttarakanda (which 
are unanimously accepted by scholars’ as 
later additions) played an important role 
in investing Rama with divinity and exalt- 
ing his character. : 

This tendency to exalt Rama’s character 
continued in Jater. times, from Bhasa, to 


. Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti: Besides Tecognis- 


ing him) as. a. complete, avatara of Visnu 
who-has a place in the dasavatara’scheme, 
these writers idealised Rama’s character to 
such an extent that Bhavabhiti wrote a 
full length play, the Uttararamacaritam, to 
remove all the blemishes accruingto Rama 
asa result of his repudiation of a loving 
wife. ~ 

Once Rama was recognised as an avatara 
in the extant RAM, it is easy to see why in 
the Jater sectarian re-workings of the 
Rama-story all the portions that were 
prejudicial to our high opinion of Rama 
were deleted, and new episodes were added 
to justify Rama’s conduct. The earliest 
known sectarian re-working of RAM is 
Bhusundi-Ramayana® (hereafter referred 
to as B.R.) of 12th century A.D. The 
Bhagavata Purana, hasthe greatest shaping 
influence on it in as much as BOTHT 
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and aeyafaq as depicted in the former 
have deeply coloured the Ramacarita of 
B.R. If the Bhagavata exercised a sectarian 
influence on B.R., the writer had the 
necessary background concerning the. 
theme created for him by the literary works 
of Bhasa, Kalidasa, and ‘especially Bhava- 
bhiti. Though this ideal ruler portrayed by 
these writers still eats meat in B.R. 
(Daksina-khanda, 13/112 and 14/50) as in 
Valmiki’s RAM (an element retained per- 
haps due to the pre-medieval Sakta in- 
fluence which is very much visible in B.R.), 
he, invested with the divinity of the 
Bhagavata Purana, is the Supreme God in 
B.R. The inclusion of Vaisnava elements 
in B.R. proves the importance of .B.R. as 
a great stabilizer of the sectarian values of 
Sri Vaisnavism. But while Sti Vaisnavism 
regard Laksmi-Narayana as éternal God, 
the author of B.R. holds Sita and Rama as 
supreme, as just another form of Him. Sita 


is His natural Sakti, His bliss-aspect ° 


(aaesttiratt) cf. Parva-khanda - V1.6. 


Since Sita is alsoa part of the Supreme, 


the writer of B.R. felt the necessity of 
exalting Sita’s character. The blot on her 
character is her stay with Ravana. This is 
removed in B.R., with the help of the con- 
cept of @laTatat. The writer could have 
derived his concept from the HaTaiaTat 
in the Yuddhakanda of Valmiki’s RAM. 
But it is more likely that he borrowed it 
from Bhavabhiti, who creates Satara in 
the'third Act of the Uttarardmacaritam. 
But unlike Bhavabhiti, who uses it to 
reconcile Sita to Rama’s cruelty to her, 
B.R. uses it in adifferent context and fora 
different purpose. In B.R. Sita, being 
abducted by Ravana, enters the We TeaTht 
ie eee 155/11) which preser- 
er character and releases her image, 
the SI@IT: It is this gratetat none, 
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abducted by Ravana. After Ravana’s 
defeat, BTaTaaT enters fire and the real 
Sita comes out with her character unstained 
(cf. Daksina-khanda, 242/22). The episode 
of Sita’s AHAT4aT in Valmiki’s RAM has 
certainly helped the writer of B.R. to modify 
Bhavabhiti’s concept of @MTaTa and in 
this respect he has scored over Bhavabhuti. 
InBR. the concept of BTaTavat has facilita- 
ted Sita’s acceptance by Rama without 
requiring him to deviate from the social 
norm. There was, therefore, no need for 
the episode of AT#TTATS and its corollaries, 
namely, the incidents of Sita’s abandon- 
ment by Rama and her entering the earth. 
Thus B.R. has created new themes, impro- 
ved and modified certain events, abbrevia- 
ted the elements which were inconsistent 
with the devotional outlook, but preserved 
the geniality of the story. 

Why did B.R. need such a completely 
idealised and divine character of Rama? 
The answer is to be found in the B.R. 
itself. Like the RAM of Valmiki, B.R. 
too, played a political and social role after 
the Muslim conquest of India. B.R. 
originated as a reaction to Islam. It played 
a role somewhat similar to the one played 
by Ramanujacarya (1060-1118 a.p.) in 
the South to stop the conversion of Hindus, 
especially the lower class Hindus to Islam, 
which did not recognise class-distinctions. 
He allowed the Sidras to enter the temples 
and welcomed to lower classes to his Sri 
Vaisnava cult. B.P. Singh’ discussing. the 
historical context of B.R, observes: With 
Mabamud Ghazanavi, about 1000 A.D., 

+ 4 invasions of India became cease- 
Muslim * accounts of clash between the 
less. The nd the descendants of Raghu 
Yavanas Oe. (Dakesina-khanda 51/21-23) 
Bivens rie ‘ge of the tyrannies of the 
errise. invaders perpetrated for the love 
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of ' wealth, religious propaganda and 
imperial agprandisement. B:R. gives the 
impression that some Muslim colonies had 
been established in India’ before its com- 
position. The division of Indian territories 
into ‘Mleccha Dega’ and ‘Dhanya Desa’, 
at the hands of the author, testifies to this. 
Against this background it is easy to see 
why an ideal character of Rama was neces- 
sary. Krsna with his 16,000 wives was not 
an ideal to be glorified in the wake of the 
conquests of polygamous Muslims. Rama 
possessed ideal  virtues—a, benevolent. 
Hindu ruler with his ideal THUS and his 
THT T.8 

The story of Rama as moulded in B.R. 
became the beacon light for the later Rama 
epics in India-which. served only a, sectari- 
anand nota. political or social purpose. 
The next sectarian re-working of the Rama- 
story worth considering is the Adhyatma- 
Ramayana of the 14th century. This work 
was written to popularise the philosophy 
of Vedanta through the story of Rama. 
Rama’s character is further exalted in that 
he is shown here as refraining from meat- 
eating for the first time. In keeping with 
its ideology of non-violence,. Rama is free 
from the influence of diabolic passion, the 
last blot on his character. 

In Ananda‘Ramayana,® written in post 
Adhyatma-Ramayana period, there 1S a 
change in Rama’s character. Rama of 
Ananda-Ramayana is to get innumerable 
wives in the next incarnation on account 
of his loyalty to one wife. Blessings 47° 
given to hundred of women whose passion 
is roused by Rama’s sight (Rajya-kanda, 
4/24-27). In another place (12/ 116-118) 
blessing is given to, 16,000 women. All this 
is in-anticipation of Visnu’s next avatar a; 
i.e, Krsna in the’ dagavatara scheme. What 
this indicates is that there was 00 need for 


the writer to retain all the elements intro- 
duced by B.R: His purely sectarian pur- 
pose becomes clear from the attempt to 
prove the superiority of Rama over Krsna. 
The amicable understanding between the 
devotees of Rama 'and those of Krsna 
which -existed up to the time of B.R., now 
vanished. Rivalry replaced the feeling of 
unity between Rama and Krsna. The 
result of this was that the devotees of both 
the sects engaged themselves in contesting 
the comparative superiority of their respec- 
tive Lords. 

The next important and __ influential 
re-working of the Rama-story is. the 
Ramacaritamanasa of Goswami Tulasi- 
dasa. Tulasidasa dates his work Samvat 
1631 i.e., 1574 A.D. It is greatly influenc- 
ed by B.R. and is thus not the Hindi 
version of Valmiki’s RAM. Being written 
in Avadhi Hindi, this work was greatly 
responsible for the popularisation of 
Rama-cult among the masses. The poet’s 
main intention in writing the work is again 
sectarian. Tulasidasa saw that the com- 
mon people were very much impressed 
by Yogic practices which they admired but 
could not imitate, that they were misled by 
yarious esoteric doctrines and confused by- 
many sects. So his intention was the exposi- 
tion of the XTTHM of Bhakti to attain God. 
As Tulasidasa took the already popular 
story of Rama to propound his conception 
of Bhakti which has a universal appeal, his 
work influenced the people to a great 
extent. Written in simple Hindi, illiterate 
villagers even today listen to it with rapt 
attention. Although Tulasidasa_ believes in 
caste-system, nobody, howsoever low, is 


* excluded from Tulasidasa’s Bhakti Marga. 


It is because of these characteristics of 
Tulasidasq’s work that Rama, as the refuge 
of the devotees, attained the height of his 
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popularity. This is also evidenced by the 
fact that itis the ideal Rama of Ramacari- 
tamanasa and not the Rama of Valmiki 
who is the God Rama known to. the 
masses. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that 
our concept of Rama has kept pace with 


the exigencies of our history, with our 
needs and requirements. To ignore this is 
to freeze a particular notion of Rama, and 
treat it asan absolute. But this ‘‘absolute’’, 
as we have seen, is conditioned by history 
and determined by society. 


NOTES 


1, Published: The Culture. Publication House, 


Benares Hindu University, 1938, 
2. faiqaaaeg T az atsa cygfam: | 


a ar: geet arate cad war wa: ugyl 


RAAT | AAT AVATATS Fl Ma: | 


WSATAEATCH ATEN FAS’ TTT RATTAT. ULE 


aceaarhtadeer we wage ferar 1 

alot targets sfraaia F sez 11g ell 
TUNG AFAGAAT sas THAT | 
Garant feat ag eraafer at vega gsi 
agar fea ara: eae TWISHTATT | 
aes Grae Gere Faq AT ge 
carer iaet geet gets eT aT | 

ea cat FUE Set saa fears URoll 
aaa fatsa & et ae: serge Har | 


ariet & crea faa Rt ate aera: UR an 


3. “The earliest: Brahmi and Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions of India belong to the age of the Mauryan 
-emperor Asoka i.e., the third century B.C. 
which is the beginning of the Period when the 
Ramayana is supposed py scholars to have 
been composed”, Pp. 321, “Ramayana In Ins- 
criptions” by.D.C. Sircar Gin. 'The \Raniayana 
Tradition In Asia, Published: Sahitya Akademi 
1980). Sircar further on Pp. 323 adds: “Epigra- 
Phic evidence again does not throw any light 


On the controversy between two grou 


t t ips of earl; 
Indian’ writers on the genealogy of Rat 


‘family’, the one given in the Ramayana on the 
one hand and in the Puranas and Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvarhsa on the other. Both these tradi- 
tions appear to be worthless to’ the serious 
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student of history. On p. 324 Sircar says: 
“Epigraphic records of the 3rd. and 2nd centu- 
riés B.c., do not offer. . . evidence of the popu- 
larity of the epic,...”. ‘This silence about a 
great epic like RAM and its characters confirms 
the fact that the original Ramayana was, com- 
posed in the post-Mauryan period i.e., after 
second century B.C. 

4. A.L: Basham, The Wonder That Was India, 
(First edition, 1954, Rpt.Calcutta: Fontana 
Books, in. Association with Rupa and Co., 
1971), p. 54. 

5, Bhusundi-Ramayana (Purva-khanda), ed, Dr. 
B.P. Singh (Varanasi, Vishvavidyalaya Praka- 
shana, 1975). * 

Bhugundi-Ramayana, Part) (Dakshina-kha- 
nda), ed: Dr. BP.’ Singh (Gorakhpur, Avadhi 
Sahitya Mandir, Samvat 2038). 
Bhugundi-Ramayana, Part IIL (Paschima-kha- 
nda), ed. Dr. B.P. Singh (Gorakhpur, Avadbi 
Sahitya Mandir, Samvat 2041). . 


6) In BR: the incidentiof ATHTTATE occurs’ only 


once in the Parva-khanda where the future 
story of Rama is narrated to.Dasgaratha during 
his. ataarar.. But. here too, the , write 
seems to have realised its irrelevance to. his 
version of the <T1#AT and hence has ene 
it an entirely different’ context and ‘a ae 
turn by telling us that Rama is not aaa 
such rumours. The incidents of Sita’s aban a 
ment.and her entering the east ee 1a 
come irrelevant to his version °F Sia Sete a 
there is a passing reference ass ; Poti 
dents in the last adnyaya e s 
ich tomy mind 15 © ; ‘ 
ie edition also it 15 Bu Lay ie 
kets, The adhyaya 244 ends with 7 at ed 
Soni) with Sita in Ayodhya after his r 


dis an interpolation. | 
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from. the forest. Then-adhyaya 245 givesa very 
short summary in 12 verses of the incidents. in 
Rama’s life described in ‘sargas 42-97 of the 
Uttara-kanda of Valmikii.e., Sita’s: abandon- 
ment in the forest and her entering the earth. 
This is again followed’ by’ a description of 
Rama’s sports in Pramodavana: with Sita and 
Sakhis. These confused narrations interrupt 
the continuity of the story as intended by the 
writer of B.R. who in the last two khandas 
resumes his narration from where he had. left 
it in adhyaya 244 of Daksina-khanda. The third 
i.e. the Paseima-khanda, which has _ all the 
sectarian) matter, contains only one incident 
from, Valmiki’s_ Uttara-kanda, namely, Rava- 
na’s obtaining Siva’s boon. The last i.e. the 
Uttara-khauda summaries the rest of. Valmiki’s 
Uttara-kanda, up to Kala being sent. by Brahma 
with a message to Rama to withdraw his 
avatara. Of course, as required by the sectarian 
outlook, in B.R. in the end Rama again goes to 
Pramodavana; 


JAGADGURU BHARTI 


The editor-in~his intrcduction to” Pascima- 
khanda (p. 1) says that the traditional story of 
Rama really ends with Daksina-khanda but be- 
cause of the sectarian attitude of the writer, 
the latter has only elaborated in the last two 
khandas the incidents already taken place. My” 
arguments» show: how a complete story of 
Rama as in-Valmiki ends only in the last 
khauda of B.R. and thus the removal of the 
245th adhyaya of Daksina-khanda helps to 
maintain the continuity of the story. 


7.. See his ““Bhusundi-Ramayana and its Influence 


cn the Medieval Ramayana Literature” in the 
The Ramayana Tradition In Asia. 

8. Though B.R,,: besides referring, to Rama’s 
waqedlad, has. elaborate description of his 
aaa with gopis. in) Pramodavana, these 
gopis are Only forms »of Sita. Cf. Parvakanda 
23/52 and 57. ‘ f 


9. Ananda-Ramayana, ed? (Delhi, Chaukhamba 


Orientalia, Year, 2). 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 
Edited by: George A. Grierson 


Reprinted with the blessings of our beloved 
second President of India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 


Pages 10,000; Size Demy Quarto; Several Multi-colour Maps 
Full Rexinbound with Gold Letters 
Price for the Complete Set Rs. 25000 
The languages of India’ have from the earliest times j 
‘ st times been an object of 
eee a those that spoke them but the serious study is not more than 400- 
z ae old. Through the wide extent of Hindustan many are the dialects that are 
ty oken and the diversities of these that do not include a common inter-intelligi- 
ility, are innumerable. 
Si “ mission surveyed all the Indian languages with the co-operation’ of 
eral eminent scholars of that time. The whole survey is in 11 Vols. (19 


parts). 
The author has'given an account of previous attempts to set forth the 


languages of India and of the procedure followed in the present survey. 


Vols. Parts | 
I I Introduction : 
ary of Indian Languages 


I IL -Comparative.Vocabul a 
TT _~Mon-Khmer & Siamese-Chinese Families 
TI I General Introduction to Tibetan Dialects 
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q I Bengali & Assamese Languages 
we II Bihari & Oriya Languages 
VI, Eastern Hindi Languages 
ne Marathi Language 
L. Sindhi & Lahnda j d Pe 
VII IL ‘Dardic or Pisacha Languages (including Kashmiri) 
i z: Western. ince Bat abi 
I Rajasthani & Gujarat A Mee 
Ix TY Bhill Languages including Khandesi, Banjari or 
Labhani, Bahrupia etc. |, 
es IV Pahari Languages & Guur) 
= ‘Languages of Eranian Family 
oe Gipsy Languages 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Jamuar. New 


Anci ihar—by B.K. 
ncient Temples of Biha Seen 


Delhi, Ramanand Vidya Bhavan, 
+45pl., Biblio. Rs. 250: 


is a detailed study on the 


The pre: ork i , 
Riecuaiaea sists of nineteen 


Ancient Temples of Bihar. Tt con: it 
igi of 

chapters dealing with the origin and Sree ep 

Temples in ancient period, various temp 


i in. bronzes, stone 
epresented in ts 
Bihar, temples as rep! es agd also vario 


sculptures and terracotta plaques 0", inscrip- 
referents to temples as embodied in fe ee 
tions of thé state. Written in a simple Pate the 
style; the work is an important ae il up the 
field of ancient Indian eS S aM of the 
gap in our knowledge of the devtlOnt ted in 
temple architecture of Bihar att 


detail by any other scholar. aad OH + 
with the origin 
A Separate chapter ce e ancient period. 


ii he 
evolution of temples during Y arious temples 
Fifteen chapters are deyoted to vy: 


of Bihar, e.g. Maniyara Matha at slat ae 
bodhi temple at Bodhgaya, Kone He tem 
Konch, Mundesvari tele a a e 
i Visnu 
‘aude pice rak, ese es on 
Deo-Munga, Jagannatha temble Bu ve atta 
temple a Mahadeopur, Buddhist an ae 
teitiniee at Nalanda, Budd eT ieaod nin 
i at Rajgit, L } 

ae ae eee chapter takes fate ae 
rat re which are almost completely ae Sal 
are ie mainly through reports an 


gazetteers. ‘ 


gy of the Brahmaput 
Period) — ta 
Kala Prakashan; 
Gloss. Map. Rs- 400. 


present 


ra’ Valley of Assam 
\D. Choudhury. 
985. xiv-+271pp- 


Archaeolo; 
(Pre-Ahom’ 
Delhi, Agam 
85PI. Biblio. 

i k had 

R.D. Choudhury in his wor 


Aphsad, Sun. 


made a study of the icons, sculptures, coins, 
inscriptions ‘and architectural remains from early 
Christian centuries to. 12th century A.D. Thus, ‘the 
present study confines'to the historical archaeology. 
of the Brahmaputra valley of Assam: 

The author traces the Historical background, 
Cultural _ background, Icons,’ Sculptures, In- 
scriptions, Numismatics and other aspects of 
Vally’s archaeology. The present study is a work of 
his personal resarch based on field “study, museum 
study and other'relevant published materials. 

The book, will help the scholars from: outside 
Assam to have a fair idea about the archaeological 
wealth of the pre-Ahom period and inspire young 
scholars to do further work in the field of archaeo- 
logy in this region. 


Archaeological Perspective of India since Indepen- 
dence—Ed. by K.N. Dikshit. New Delhi, Books 
and Books, 1985. 186pp. +xii Pl. Rs. 300. 


The book substantially incorporates the pro- 
ceedings of International Seminar of the Indian 
Archaeological Society during its XIV Conference 
that met in New Delhi between 25-27th October, 
1982. Eminent archaeologists from India and ab- 
road participated in the conference and read their 
papers. In this volume the key papers on various 
topics dealt with during the conference seminar 
are included. They cover Prehistoric Stages, Pro- 
tohistoric Cultures, the, Harappan, Culture, Iron. 
Age Stages, Early Historic and Mediaeval Archaco- 
logy and Archaeological Techniques. The articles 
are well-documented and are fully supplemented 
with bibliographical references. The relevant charts, 
figures and plates have enhanced the yalue and 
utility of the book. 


Archaelogy of Indian Musical Instruments—by K. 
Krishna Murthy. Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 
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1985. xiv +108pp. + 48PI., Biblio., Epil., Abbrey. 
Rs. 300. 


Musical Instruments in India is a phenomenal, 
indeed appreciable imagination, thought, and 
artistic genius have gone into devising prodigious 
variety of musical instruments. The present book 
is an outcome of an indefatigable research of the 
author of the different varieties of musical instru- 
ments impeccably delineated in the early Indian 
plastic art. 

The book, comprising various chapters exem- 
plifies. meticulously “the enormous details of each 
item. of the musical instruments. The musical 
instruments covered under the classification viz., 
stringed (tata), percussion (anadha),. wind (susira) 
and solid (ghana). from the subject-matter of the 
study. The indigenous traits and the foreign 
impacts on the Indian musical. instruments are 
brilliantly... visualised. To. achieve-this end the 
sculptures of Sanchi, Bharhut, Amaravati, Gandh- 
ara, Nagarjunakonda, ‘Mathura and the paintings 
of Ajanta supplemented. by the literary data and 
other archaeological. evidences have all been 
brought painstakingly within. the compass of the 
study. 

Written in vivid and pellucid style, the visuali- 
sation of musical instruments is pulsating. The 
coverage from 2nd cantury B.c. to 6th-7th centuries 
A.D. registers all trends and tendencies in sounds 
and models of the musical instruments. 


Archaeology of the Satavahana Kshatrapa Times— 
by C. Margabandhu. Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 
1985. xvi+398pp.; 199 Fig. +10PI., Biblio. 
Append. Rs..400. 


The Six centuries from circa 300 3.c.—-300 a.D. 
covered in this book present a vast vista of the 
life of the people of central and western India and 
the Deccan up to the south-east coast from the 
Mauryan times through the Sunga, Kushana, 
Kshatrapa and Satavahana ruling dynasties. The 
period represents the emergence of writing through 
a definite script propagating heterodox religions 
viz., Buddhism and Jainism, opening up of. trade 
routes, formation’ of merchant guilds, étc.,—all 
these contributing to the change and advancement 
of urbanisation, culture, life pattern, foreign trade 
as reflected in the artefacts revealed from excava- 
tions. The numerous excavations conducted during 
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the past three decades inthis region have yielded 
structures, artefacts and innumerable objects 
reflecting the life style of the people of this 
region. 

Here an attempt has been made to reconstruct 
the material culture of the times on the basis of 
this vast mass of published archaeological data in 
the excavation reports. The book bas been divided 
into 12 chapters, beginning with a prologue and 
ending with an epilogue. Chapters deal with the 
general history of the period’with geographical 
and archaeological setting as a back-drop. Town 
planning, cities and villages ard the concomi- 
tant types of architecture, civil, military and 
religious are embodied in a separate chapter. 
The variety of building materials and other con- 
trivances have been detailed and classified in 
relation to chronology. The aspects. of economy, 
art and religion with a brief description on the 
existing transport and communications, trade and 
caravan routes—both inland and foreign, weights 
and measures, coins as a means of exchange and 
other essentialities of trade and commerce are 


also studied in detail. 


Buddhist Monuments: of China and South-East 
India—by I.K. Sarma. Delhi, Sundeep_ Praka- 
shan, 1985. xxii+115pp.+47Pl. Biblio., Epil., 


Gloss. Rs. 350. 


The book is an outcome. of the author’s study 
tour covering the monuments, ancient sites and 
museums in the People’s Republic of China, under 
the Indo-China cultural Exchange Programme 
(1983-84). ‘ ; 
It vividly describes the archaeological relics 
and historical monuments of China in the provin- 
ces of Shanxi, Henan and Gansu, besides Beijing 
and its surroundings. Though emphasis is laid on 
the Buddhist monuments and relics, and authentic 
- and proto-historic relics and 
ccount of the pre-and. Pp! 
documented in recent years 
Iture sequences docu! nt. 
pia ical fieldwork within the 
through ‘the archaeological ; : eRe 
People’s Republic of China, is also Bae aie 
fir ig one gets a glimpse of the great Gurl list 
ok ut ‘caves of Northern and ages Pk my 
rock-c! ellent photo-illustrations. esides, an 
through exc! vive watudy. of the Buddhist. con- 
i € 5 
apalyticn consouth-East India, China and Ceylon 
tacts pete the first tame, bringing to light the 
5 ‘Or caer’ if 
is a oversees «Perfume Route” which supple: 
pote: 


mented the older.and well-known overland «Silk 
Road’. 

The book is of lasting value for the students 
as well as scholars, interested in the study of the 
archaeological wealth of China and aims )at the 
growth of culture-contacts between. the two most 
ancient civilizations of the East. 


Excavations in Swat and Explorations in the’ Oxus 
Territories of Afghanistan—by Evert Barger and 
Philip Wright. Delhi, Sri Satguru Publications, 
1985 (Reprinted). iv +67pp. +X Pl., Map. (Asian 
Art and Archaeology Series) Rs. 275. 


This memoir is dn account of the work of Daa 
expedition. excavating a number of sites tp i 
Swat Valley and in making an archaeologica 
reconnaissance in the Oxus territories of clr 
stan. Both the regions: are intimately oa 
with India in several epochs of Indian history: 
has long been recognised that the Hatt aa 
the Oxus/and the Indus and between the Caspian 
and the frontiers of China form one vast cae 
which if the history of Central Asiais to i eater 
must be studied as a whole. IRs ue a and 
turies between Alexander’s expedition t ie ae 
the Islamic’ invasion; Central Asia w2S i = Greek; 
ineeroua d of three peripheral civilisations, : 
Gandhara and ‘Buddhist. ¢ é 

This volume’ is divided into Pe ta fee 
Chapter ‘I is von the objects of the exp i 


i id 
e plan of campaign an 
Cea ere be pate re of sites of the 


Chapter IIT is on’ the ex: ( ae 
Barikot District, Chapter 1V deals hie. ee 
tion at Charbagh in Upper Swat, : a aes 
general ‘conclusions’ 0? the work O cueaien 
Chapter VI is on the explorations 1 Oe ain 
Thevolume includes 4 list of objects 
Swat and an Index. ‘ Kis 
anatase also includes various lace 
Head’ of Buddha Terracotta figures, Vai 


Boddhisattva, and “Life Story” Frieze. 
tone Age Culture of Naa 

Western India—by Baldev Singh poet ee 

sanades Prakashan, 4985. viii + 156PP 

Pl., Biblio. Gloss., Fig. Rs. 250. : 

5 Ha 

The present work is a twin study of are 
logy and pre-historic pNiehcope doles 
on which it is basedis supported by 


Geomorphology and S' 


Book Reviews 


related disciplines relevant'and feasible in the valley 
of Sutlej. In the first part, a comprehensive account 
of Quaternary geomorphological environment is 
presented. Data on morphometery, palaeo-currents 
and pebble fabric analysis, heavy mineral contents 
and the order of superposition’ of -Post-Sivalik 
sediments ‘has been sifted in’ an effort to under- 
stand post-Sivalik palaeoenvironment in the region. 

In the second part, this work deals with the 
prehistory of the area. A detailed’ and’ thorough 
presentation’ of a typological and analytical 
data with description of pre-historic sites ‘and 
finds of the area has been presented. Finds of the 
other investigators have also been considered 
along with the) author’s own discoveries. It 
highlights a critical view of various theories of the 
relationship of the Soanian'Pebble tool culture to 
the. Chelles-Acheulian cultures. Special emphasis 
has been’ laid on careful presentation of exact 
analysis of tool types,’ their combinations, and 
frequencies. The work presents the research which 


assumes a critical attitude and introduces known 


types from new area. 


Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic 
Sections of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Sri- 
nagar—by Ram Chandra Kak. Patna, Eastern 
Book House, 1985 (Reprinted). 165pp. Pl. 
Rs. 170. 


The present handbook is the first of its kind on 
Kashmir and is intended to supply the want felt 
by the numerous visitors who take an intelligent 
interest in the antiquities of Kashmir. Each object 
described is illustrated. The descriptions are as 
short as they could be. 

The aim has been to make the descriptions 


 ierely Supplementary to the’ illustrations. All 


details which were not likely to interest the 
average visitor, and which would have considera- 
bly increased the bulk of the booklet have been 
avoided. 


Historical Archaeology of Central Assam—pby 
Nishipada Deva Choudhury. Delhi. BR. Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1985. xxxii +286pp. +xxxvi 
PL, Biblio., Tables, Abbrey., Maps. Rs. 500. 


The work takes into its ambit a detailed’ study of 
the historical archaeology of Central Assam, a 
milieu which has not been adequately explored, 
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The area of Central Assam covers the plains and 
the hills, and the people of these two areas are 
mingled together to-give. an integrated. picture 
Of the culture. This, area occupies, a ‘significant 
Position. in. the entire history. of Assam. The 
tribal -people lived in. the plains | before the 
adyent, of the Aryans or! the Sanskrit-speaking 
People, in the early centuries of Christian era. 
After the occupation of the plains by the Aryans, 
some of the tribes shifted to the hilly areas. Later; 
the tribals had some impact of the Aryan culture 
on them. The archaeological remains of Central 
Assam testify to. the existence of two distinct 
Cultures in this area. 

The present work incorporates the results of a 
thorough, exploration of the region. of Central 
Assam. The fieldwork brings to light some impor- 
tant new materials in the form of pottery, structural 
remains and_sculptures. These. results have been 
critically assessed. with the previous known miateri- 
al on the archaeology of the area. 

' The work undertakes the study of the archaeo- 
logy of Central Assam in a critical. and exhaustive 
manner. A comparative study of archaeological 
remains of Central Assam with those of some 
ae parts of the country has.also been attemp- 
ed. 


Invitation to Indian Archaeology—by K.V. Soun- 
dararajan. New Delhi, Arnold-Heinemann, 1985. 
96pp., Fig. Biblio. Rs. 100. 


This book presents the archaeological panorama 
of Inidan material .cultures, from..the Prehistoric 
Stone Age remains down to the dawn of early 
Historical consummation of the,‘Indian’ brand of 
cultural ethos, together with the techniques and 
scientific aids which. had helped. in unravelling 
the, saga. of humankind in this sub-continental 
segment of Asia. 

From the primitive backdrop of the Palaeoli- 
thic, through the first farming communities, to the 
spectacular urban high noon of the Indus _civiliza- 
tion first and later the Ganga valley, civilization of 
Central Iron Age, between, the third and the first 
millennium respectively, and with the discrete 
regional chalcolithic cultures in between, the story 
of the sagacity, industry and craft manifestations 
of India’s remote past is compactly outlined in the 
form of an authentic summation. of the growth o7 

_ the socio-cultural Motivations in ancient India. 
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With profuse maps, charts and line-drawings 
supporting the text, it is designed to be a concise 
introduction to archaeological research in India. 


Search for Lanka—by D.P. Mishra. Delhi, Agam 
Kala Prakashan, 1985. 78pp. Rs. 70. 


The Search for Lanka by Pt. D.P. Mishra is a 
brief but very exhaustive and. critical, survey of all 
that has been written on Lanka during the last 150 
years: By, making. a literary, ethnographic and 
geographic study, Pt. Mishra has come tothe 
conclusion that Lanka ‘must lie somewhere in the 
Godavari Delta. Here there are several islands 
even now known ‘as Lanka.’One of these should 
be Lanka of Ravana, or it might have been 
submerged in the Sea. 


Studies in Indian Archaeology: Professor H.D. 
Sankalia Felicitation Volume—Ed. by S.B. Deo , 
and: M.K. Dhavalikar. Bombay, Popular ‘Praka~- 
shan,’ 1985. xix +238pp +xvi Pl. +34 Fig. List 
of Ph. D. Students with their topics who worked 
under Prof. H.D. 'Sankalia. [ISBN: 0-86132- 


083-3]. Rs. 150. 


Archaeological. excavations and investigations in 
recent decades in India have developed extensively 
and on scientific basis throwing ‘considerable light 
on the hoary. past-, For this development, ‘the 
pioneering work of the doyen of Indian Archaeo™ 
logy, Professor HD. Sankalia is primarily respon- 
sible: Apart from his own outstanding and original 
contribution to, this branch of knowledge, he has 
been.an inspiring teacher and guide to innumera-) 
ble who in their own. right haye, contributed. to 
varied, aspects of archaeology. In sia volume, 
originally brought) out, as. Indian nslavany 
number in honour of Prof. H.D. Sai alles 

upils have, contributed articles .based..on. their 
rk covering different aspects. of Indian 
on: ail in, a wide range of, archaeological 
ath a India. The revelations made by the 
eke hese archaeologists will not only be 
By O5 ae chaeologists but also historians 
he historical process and to re- 
nclusions hitherto. reached in the 


spad 
useful to fellow 
to. understand 
examine the co 
light of new evidence. 

-wide ‘Survey of the 
of ‘the Past: sete ae Sunreyatts 


Wonders Works 


Marvellous 





I 


written by the leading modern authorities —Ed. 
by J.A. Hammerton. 2 Vols. Delhi, B.R. Pub- 
lishing Corp. 1985 (Reprinted). Vol. I: 628pp- 
Pl. Vol. IL: 629-1252pp. Pl. Rs. 3500 for 2 Vols. 


The extensive volumes which are profusely illus- 
trated with colour and black and white plates 
resuscitate and revitalise the past in.all its splend- 
our, glory and magnificence and lead us to, the 
doorsteps of the panoramic Wonderland, the 
marvellous relics, of the different parts of the world 
and the mysterious sculptures of Tell Halaf, the 
Colossus of Rhodes, the Dead. Pharaoh’s Golden 
Coffin, .Algeria’s Amazing , Tombs, the Semitic 
God Baal, The Egyptian Sphinx, the Real Academy 
of Plato, the-Zeus of Phedias, the Great Wall. of 
China, The Great Dagbas of Ceylon, Egyptian 
Mummies and Pyramids, the Caves of Ellora and 
Ajanta, The Parthenon and the Panthenon, The 
Great Roman Baths, Buddhistic Monasteries and 
Shrines, the Oracle of Delphi, cite only a few. 
The avowed object of the study is to provide a 
work which would be ‘as accurate and considered 


in its information as attractive 10 appearance”. 
s been attained. in 


Undoubtedly, the objective ha ; 
its entirety. The Wonders of the Past should indeed 
adorn every library and every household. 


ARCHITECTURE 


a and Rauravagama: A 
ts—by Bruno Dagens. 
Tables. 


Architecture in the Ajitagam 
Study of Two Indian Tex' * 
New Delhi, 1984. vii +175pp- Append., 
Rs. 90: 

sis and survey of the 

to be founa in the Ajita 

ks successively at the 


This study in an analy’ 
architectural informe 
and in the Raurava. It 100) ; a5 
architectural teachings that deal ath (ee 
matters (system of measure, materials, ees 
site and progress ° ‘k of cons 


f the wor ; } 

architectural components (mouldings, levels a 
elevation, details of plans and decorative een 
and the different categories of buildings Ces 
mandapa). It concludes with a Gann pei 
general layout of the Siva sanctuary ! 
s is not a com 


Thi 
features of those of other gods. 
parative study of the teachings of the two agams 


and of those found in several other South rg 
texts dealing with architectural questions. . 
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it comes toa relatively precise definition of archi- 
tecture as it is conceived in the two texts and it 
permits the defining'of tendencies found in a con- 
fusing and voluminous literature. As far as possi- 
ble the author tries to limit himself to the domain 
of architecture, leaving aside data which is purely 
ritual. Similarly, information relating to icono- 
graphy has been included insofar as it has been 
found relevant to the study of architecture: 


Defence Architecture in Early Karnataka—by S.K. 
Joshi, Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 1985, xy + 
182pp. +100 Fig. +39 Pl. Biblio., Gloss., Ab*> 
brev. Rs. 500. 


In India, there is a. dearth of books: on’ ‘Defence 
Architecture’ an essential part of the’ mainstream 
of Indian Architecture, which as a whole is consi- 
dered as the matrix of civilisation. 

This.is a book with difference and fascination 
comprehensively studied in defence architectures 
through ages spanning about oné and a half thoi: 
sand years, exactly from 200.a.p. to 1800 a.p. in 
Karnataka. ° 

The information provided: herein is authentic 
and exact and is based mainly on field data collec- 
ted from the capital forts. 

The: book objectively aimed at: incisiveness. 
depth and authenticity in defence architecture will 
be of immense help and use to advanced students 
curious scholars and teachers and undoubtedly i 
would provide guidelines to the trainees in- the 
defence. colleges and the sainik schools of this 
country, even as text book or reference book, in 
informing. profusely the ancient marshal spirit of, 
the heroes of bygone age. ; 


Essay on the Origin of the South. Indian Temple— 
by N. Venkata Ramanayya. New Delhi, Asien 
Educational Services, 1985 (Reprinted). iv + 
79 pp. Rs. 75. 


The term ‘The Dravidian Temple’ is often met 
with in the histories of Indian Art. It is applied to 
South Indian temple in order to distinguish it from 
that of Northern India and Deccan. The need for 
sucha distinction is obvious, as these temples 
differ from those of the north in certain important 
respects; and it is not reasonable to include both 
of them in the same class. However, when once 
this distinction is made it gives rise to certain new 
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problems which demand solution. The most im- 
portant of these is the one concerning the origin 
of the difference between the temples of the north 
and the south. What are the causes that have 
given birth to this difference? In other words, 
what is the origin of the Dravidian or South Indian 
temple? The question is more easily asked than 
answered. Answers more or less satisfactory have 
been given from time to time. However, it cannot 
be said that the problem has been completely 
solved. It is too complex to admit of a simple 
solution. An attempt is made in the present work 
to study the problem from a new standpoint. 


Forts of Rajasthan—by R.L. Mishra. Mandawa 
G@hunjhunu), Kutir Prakashan, 1985. 140pp., 
Biblio., Gloss., Map., Pl. Rs. 165. 


Rajasthan is the land’of forts. Nowhere in the 
country except Maharashtra such a large number 
of forts are found. Military defences are practi- 
cally innumerable throughout Rajasthan. Almost 
every hill has a fortification on its summit. Most 
of them perch on the top of a precipitous hills of 
great height. Their close proximity consolidated 
the defences of the region and threw ‘an unsurpas- 
sable barrier in the way of the enemy. 

Many of these forts stand in a dailapidated 
condition today mourning over their lost grandeur 
but a large number are so well preserved as to re- 
tain their medieval defences practically intact. 

The present work is confined to the treatment 
of the subject in a general way. These forts also 
contain within their four walls renowned temples, 
mosques, tombs which have all been described and 
some of them illustrated. 


' The author has considered it desirable to in- 
clude some cursory notes about their defences and 
the mode of fortification. 


Short notes about the outstanding forts of 
India have also been appended to give the reader 
a fair idea of these forts. Besides some most popu- 
lar couplets on the tongues of the people about 
the forts have ‘been given with their English 


translation to provide a literary tinge to the 
account. ; 


Hindu Temple Art of Orissa. Vol. I:—by Thomas 
~E. Donaldson. Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1985. xx + 
562pp. Catalogue of Illus., Maps +12 charts +8 
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Diagrams +40 ground plans +1237 Figures on 
Plates. (Studies in South Asian Culture Ed. by 
Janice Stargardt, XID. (ISBN: 90-04-07173-3 
and 90-04-07174-11) DG 300. 


This book is a study of the Hindu temple art of © 


Orissa with particular reference to the city of 
Bhubaneswar, which among the cities of India is 
unique in that its extant temples cover nearly a 
thousand years of sustained architectural activity. 
The book is divided in two main sections. In the 
first of these, Part I (Chapters I-VII1), the temples 
are treated in a broad chronological and regional 
sequence with a brief historical introduction at the 
beginning of each chapter. In Part II the stylistic 
evolution and iconographic programme of select 
individual features, motifs and sculptures are ana- 
lyzed in detail, emphasizing continuity and change. 
“Chapters IX-XTI are devoted to individual archi- 
tectural features while chapters XUL-XVIT deli- 
neate the stylistic evolution and iconographic 
development of sculptural motifs. ; 
This comprehensive monograph introduces 
hitherto little-known Orissan temples and sculp- 
tures and should prove to be an invaluable _eney- 
clopaedic source-book in respect to stylistic and 


iconographic evolution. 


i i th India—by C. 

iva: Art and Architecture in Sou 
gS Marthy. Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 
1985. xiii + 248pp.+ 92PL, Biblio., Abbrev. 


Rs. 300. 


ent volume provides for the first time a 
bette pet of the Saiva Temple in baie Fe 
yur. It consists of eleven chapters dealing wi tl he 

icin and development of the temple in question, 
od ithigatodht and administration, the worship 
aid festivals associated with it, its Art, Architec- 


its role in the history of 
ture and Teanggrep Ay dia, etc. It contains also 


me in South s shia. 
Senge illustrations and a detailed Biblio. 
sl 
graphy. ‘ 
The Volume 1 
study of Saivite 
India. 


nt contribution to the 


ignifica! t 
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Art and A 


«on: Original Persian 
tion: 
fi ts Incarna 4 
Taj Mahal and I jiders, material costs, measure 
Data on its, eR Nath. Jaipur, Historical Re- 
ments ete.— a " 





search Documentation Programme, 1985. xvi + 
152 + 64pp. -- xxi Illus. Rs. 400. 


It deals with the data related .to the construction 
of the Taj Mahal, e.g. its builders, stones, costs 
‘and measurements, from several unpublished 
Persian manuscripts, firmans and Court histories. 
It settles scores of popular misnomers and, more 
than that, brings to light new facts some of which 


are startling. As costs of three sets of tombstones h 


are given it is certain, for example, that a third set 
of tombstones was made over the real graves im 
the basement, beneath the upper sets. The monthly 
amount shown against the name ofa worker does 
not denote his personal salary, but the total remu- 
neration of the artisans who worked under him. 
He was a sort of head-man or supervisor and in 
some cases he was not an artist himself. The figu- 
res shown against common stones do at repre- 
sent numbers but cubic ‘dheri’, or ‘phari’, and so 
on. This data is basic to the origin of its Idea and 
Form and this would help to reconstruct its his- 
tory authentically. 


The Ancient Bridges of ee ian aan 
New Delhi, 1984. 121pp. + 74Pl- +5 

grams. Rs. 98. hia 

ring together and make 
der all the relevant in- 
arding the art of 
India before the 
It highlights a 


Here is an attempt to b 
accessible to the general reat 
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of technology in its modern aah 
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teuctures and study of theit isi OI a value 
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and historical significance of bi na geographical 
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ar—by S.D. Tri- 


Sag: 
f guar? 1985. 68pp. 


The Jarai Temple a fnment Museum, 


/yedi. Jhansi, Gove 
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+54Pl. Abbrev. 


Rs. 100. 


Biblio.,. Append., Gloss., 


The Jarai Matha located near Barwa Sagar 
@ist. Jhansi) is one of the masterpieces of Indian 
temples. It has its own grandeur in architecture 
and elegance in sculptural art. On the outer walls 
of this structures some unique forms of icons are 


portrayed. One can admire the delicate treatment 


of the Apasaras and Nayikas on the walls of this 
shrine. The variety in material culture and pro- 
fusion of intricate decoration are simply remark- 
able in the Jarai Matha. This temple serves a pre- 
lude to the vigorous phase of temple-building acti- 
vity in Central India. 

A. detailed. and systematic study of this magni- 
ficent temple has been attempted in this mono- 
graph. The book deals, in detail, with the date of 
its construction, architectural details and aesthetics 
of sculptural wealth: The icons have: been. studied 
on the basis of the Silpasastras and the relevant 
Puranic texts. The author has ‘also taken’ into 
account the gleanings of social life as reflected in 
the dress, ornament, coiffure, dance and music 
scenes. The comparative study and evolution of 
temple architecture in this ‘region through the 
ages has been given at the end. 

The book is illustrated with fifty-four photo- 
graphs and seven plates of line drawings. 


ART 


Aesthetic Communication: The Indian Perspective 
—by Rekha Jhanji. Delhi, Munshiram Manohar- 
lal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1985. viii+141pp. 
Biblio. Rs. 75. : 


This study of aesthetic communication ‘is inspired 
by a desire to solve some contemporary problems 
relating to the communication and enjoyment of 
art in the light of the ancient Indian aesthetic 
theories. Man’s perfection of the modes of com- 
munication and travel has transformed the multi- 
plicity of world cultures into a single unit with 
delicate regional flavours. Thus, eyen though we 
are struck by certain perennial characteristics of 
the human situation we have also become increas- 
ingly aware of our cultural heritage with its my- 
riad ramifications. Consequently we are becoming 
more and more conscious of our responsibility of 
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preserving the delicate nuance: i 

ng. S Of this’ ri 

along with an effort to maintain coe aeue? 

_The book attempts to show that ancient Tian 

thinkers had reflected on many ‘of ‘the important 

, problems of aesthetics. They displayed a fot 
sight into the role of medium in the emergence of 
a work of art. Consequently their theories were 
closely associated with actual art practices. Fur. 


thermore, art was seen as intimately related to’ 


society and was never taken to be an imaginative 
exercise’ divorced from moral and social values 
But since the aesthetic experience was treated a 
sui Generis, in spite of its moral significance, art 
Chee bene as a handmaid to doRality, The 
00k igblights throughout the problems of per- 
Rechte ieee: and’ evaluation of art objects 
o explore possibiliti 
a tiationtcott ilities for a future 
Art of Ancient India—by Susan L. Huntington, 


1985. xxix +785pp. Bibli 
Sear Sere io., Gloss., Illus. [ISBN 


seal oe s an outstanding portrayal of India’s 
he ie lectual and technical achievements. 
Sh oe es a monuments included in it have 
peal es d seid ae i their artistic, merit but 
a te provide general co: 
include transitional works that furnish Rate hs 
all-encompassing view of the art ae 
The volume is writte : 
nm for many, audiences: 
a for whom it provides an up-to-date back- 
a against which to examine their own areas 
ae Lys teachers and students. of college level, for 
whom it supplies complete summary of and a re- 
oe 108 their own deeper investigations into 
fe ic a a curious readers, for whom it gives 
road-based introduction to thi inati 
of world art. a ieee 3 


ae India: Khajuraho—by Kalyan Kumar 
‘avarty. New Delhi, Arnold-Heinemann, 


1985. 47pp +50 Pl., Bibli 
+ Biblio. Area 
1}. Rs. 300. » Biblio. [ISBN: 81-7031-009- 


Here i j ‘ 
Khajuraho. aH aie to look at the faceless 
ing that has wide he span the gulf in understand- 
over the Sete 1 _between us and the artist 
his attempt at 1 it is a quintessential account of 
ecstatic moment siieces: of the most lyrical, 
most athletic form, er than representation of the 
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will be useful both to tl 


The Khajuraho artist lived to describe the total 
rather than the partial life of the entire commu- 
nity rather than of any individual with any parti- 
cular obsession. He wanted to satisfy the man of 
fastidious discrimination and social charm rather 
than the sexual or religious fanatic. He was the 
aesthete par excellence whose mind excluded no- 
thing in life, nothing that sustained or enhanced 
it. His image and his temple were outer manifes- 
tations of his inner vision in which the antagonism 
between Yoga and Bhoga was dissolved. 

Above all, the Khajuraho artist admitted all 
forms to all temples, irrespective of sectarian 
affiliations and orchestrated a unique symphony of 
poetry, dance, music, painting, acting, sculpture 
and architecture in malleable sand stone. The up- 
ward surge towards the central point in elevation, 
the urgency of progression towards a focal centre 
in the floor rhythm or in the ceiling, are all sym- 
bolic of the incessant attempt of the artist. to mirror 
the urge’ towards unity in all creation. 


A Study on the Thanjavur Art Plate—by P. Sara- 
vanayel, 1985. 


Thanjavur district as a whole, is known for its 
excellent and sophisticated metal industry. The 
object of this study is to present the results of a 
quick-survey of the working of the Thanjavur Art 


Plate Industry with particular reference to market- 
ynoptic review of art 


ing aspect. It presents 4 S 
plate production units and to assess the efficacy of 


marketing channels of such art works. The book 
he connoisseurs and the 


artisans for further growth of this industry. 


«nese Art—by Stephen W. Bus! . 
ee, Cosmo Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). 


Vol. L: xi +148pP + 443PI. Vol. Il: xiii +158pp 
+135pl. Rs, 475 for 2 Vols. 
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reruns presents here an inquiry into the 
a siects day tion and description of the typical 
eererear ee references to their/source of informa- 
aoe is ae to throw Jight upon their origin 
tener eons investigating systematically into 

aspects of the Chinese Art. Sculpture, 


Archi 
rchitecture, Bronze, Carving on wood, Ivory; 


saa nas pl Lacquer, Jade, Pottery and 
Silks, Caz lass, Enamels, Jewellery; Textiles; 
Sati erat anda host of other magnificently 
ae lahea baci been recorded and systematically 
alitheam y the author. The investigation gains 
Ral ih 10Te value as it has been profusely illus- 
ed with more than 240 plates. 
carn oe in two. volumes 
shale study for the student an 
e equally interesting for the 
collector. 


shall be 4 rich 
d scholar, and 
tourist and the 


m-Leaf Manuscripts 
New Delhi, Arnold- 
Pl., Biblio. Rs. 200. 


Chitra-Pothi: Mlustrated Pal 
from Orissa—by J.P. Das. 
Heinemann, 1985. 127pp-» 

An important, but little known, art form of Orissa 

is the illustration on palm-leaf, which flourished 

with the Orissan tradition of copying kavya texts 
on palm-leaf, manuscripts and illuminating them. 

This art form reached its zenith during the golden 

age of Oriya kavya literature in the eighteenth 

century when a. large number of Chitrapothis 

(illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts) were done. 
This book traces the paim-leaf tradition of 

Orissa and the development of Oriya literature 

which provided the basis of. palm-leaf art. It dis- 

cusses the making of the chitra-pothi and texts 
illustrated and studies the patron, scribe and artist. 

The concluding chapters provide an analysis of the 

palm-leaf art: as illumination of the text and as an 


art form. 


Exploring India’s Sacred Art: Selected Writings of 

Stella Kramrisch—Ed. by Barbara Stoler Miller. 
Philadelphia, 1983. xviii +356ppP- [ISBN: 0-8122- 
1134-0]. $ 21.00. nD 
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i dllusteases here., The selection meena) WES 
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esata and symbolic values of rae 
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volume testifies to the life and work Fain ne 
century’s greatest, art scholars ee — Siac, 
unparalleled, source of insight int. Ei ghiay iz 
wna 0 Indian art and 


Early Chalukya Art at Aihol 
; le—by S. Raj 
New Delhi, Vikas Publishing Diaeh Per ai 
2271pp. +53Pl Biblio., Append., Gl Seat 
[ISBN: 0-7069-1963-7}. Rs. 125. epi hee 


Fhe present work is a 
Aihole which were built fonts the’ temples, at 
only the largest in number but eae and are not 
complex variety. The role of the ca the most 
motion of temple-building activitie rs in the pro- 
seots—Vaisnava, Saiva, Surya, Nai of various 
dhist—and the emergence ee ne and Bud- 
Pattadakal and Mahakuta as Be ae Badami, 
religion and art has been Sites centres of 
the author. The chief features. of the at length by 
lukya temple. architecture have bee ree Cha- 
detail and role of the scribes, en ES in 
sculptors has been adequately asses: aoe and 
of the chronology of the temples is “ - A study 
tribution of the work. The earlier ve con- 
nd, K.V. Soundara Rajan, R.S. G Senco 
others have been thoroughly aes C upta and 
of the temples like the Ladkan, the a sige 
> i and 
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the Durga. were built in the closing’ year of the 
seventh and in the eighth century A.D. and not in 
the fifth-sixth century a.p. as held by some of 
the earlier scholars. The author has algo made a 
valuable study of the religious affiliation of the 
temples, and the iconographical study of the 
Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist sculptures. The book 
is profusely - illustrated with photographs ‘and 
maps. 


Fundamentals’ of Indian Art. Vol. I: Themes and 
Concepts—by Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy. 
Introduction by S. Durai Raja Singam. Jaipur, 
The Historical Research Documentation Pro- 
gramme, 1985. xix +103pp. Rs. 100. 


Being Volume I of A.K. Coomaraswamy’s monu- 
mental Four-Volume Series entitled: Fundamentals 
of Indian Art, it is devoted to Themes and ‘Con- 
cepts of Indian Art and contains his classic 
monographs on basic issues. Art is Maya and 
visualisation as prescribed by Sukra-Niti-Sara, is 
its process; it is not a photographic representation 
of Nature, which “realism” would reduce it to a 
Science. In Indian Art, we are concerned with the 
IDEA (of divinity and beauty) behind the FORM, 
rather than the imitation of that Form. ‘Idealism’ 
and ‘Symbolism’ is its approach:and it is sacred on 
this count. Art is an ‘intellectual’ rather than a 
‘manual’ act and ihis is how it is distinguished from 
craft. Thus he deals with the Philosophy of Indian 
Art and Aesthetics in the subtlest details with 
reference to its raison d’etre and lays. foundations 
of this study in the right earnest. The Introduction 
will help the reader to understand Coomaraswamy. 


Glorious Art of the Suiga Age—by B.C. Sinha. 
Delhi, Durga Publications, 1985. xx +-120pp. + 
xxxiv Pl. Biblio. Rs. 140, 


The study of the cultural history of India of the 
period has its own importance as it marks a change 
of the Mauryan dynasty, its culture and art. After 
establishing his own dynasty, Pushyamitra Sunga 
established a reign of peace. Art and architecture 
developed as a sign of the peace prevailing in the 
country, although foreign incursions were not al- 
together stopped. 
Buddhist accounts have tried to paint the 
character of Pushyamitra as a traitor but the 
author considers his act as a need of the hour. 
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The author says that the Sunga period makes a 
mark in the field of architecture. The carpenter is 
replaced by the sculptor although wood continued 
to be used with stone. Some of the important 
achievements of the period are the enlargement of 
Sanchi Stupa, erection of the gateway of Bharhuta 
and the railings of Bodhgaya. The countryside art 
movement in Sunga period extended to Orissa and 
Nilgiri Hills. Mathura as a religious centre during 
the period became a flourishing centre of art in 
North India. 


History of Indian and Indonesian Art by A.K. 
Coomaraswamy. 1985. vii+295pp. 4+128PI]. and 
Maps. [ISBN: 0-486-25005-9]. § 8.95. 


Here is the unbridged reprint of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy’s classic study of Indian Art. Divided into 
six sections, the book takes in, material from a 
earliest Harappa archaeological finds up throug! 

Rajput and Sikh paintings of the mid-19th century 
and the early art and craft works at the beginning 
. i toseetttha study deals,with Indian art, but 
Indonesia and the peripheries of Southeast Asia 
ae ed to the extent where they reflect Indian 
a ae Background information on the history 
Se eas of the area is provided along. with 
a = hical, religious, and social insights. : 

ae BETS invaluable for those interested in 
raeeee and aesthetics of Indian atl Indone- 


sian art. 


Indian Art—by C. Sivaramamunii. 


pecalte Arnold-Heinemann 1985. 30pp.+ 


New Delhi, 
36PI. Rs. 100. 


i marmurti as 
jan Art by C- Sivaran 
ee short introduction to the 
a short discussion of the 
i ing of 
itici helping understanding 
ace ma Fares involved in producing 
as technol igs tae 
art, as pees It shows how as in live fe ie 
objects - Se llisth in art there S ee ae 
is nea The taste, favor Seer les cited for 
lishments. sed. There are baie neh ae! 
ll ae iaaiies in terms ad ae speci Ee 
orig fn eels, pecett 2 of art with charac- 
priety a Various schools fs aie Bien 
illustrations. V% are explai : 
isti on in paint- 
teristics alec ol and clay ast well as 55 
ture, ins 5 


Invitation ; 
the name indicates 1s 4 
subject. It starts with 





eee ree 




















ings; both murals and those painted on palm-leaf, 
canvas and paper. Suitable illustrations are chosen 
for convincingly explaining the charm of Indian 
art. 


Panorama of Jain Art—by C. Sivaramamutti. Ney 
Delhi, 1983. 372 pp. +564 Pl. Gloss: Rs. 650. 


The contribution of Jain Art to the mainstream of 
art in India has been considerable: Every phase of 
Indian art is represented by 4. Jain version eee 
each one of them is worthy of meticulous study 
and understanding. The range is wide, the charm 
inviting, the study revealing. What is it that would 
not attract in every way the mind of the connols- 
seur and the scholar to approach this art wi 
reverence to understand it? A happy idea that 
occurred to the sponsors. of this scheme of pre- 
senting a Panorama of Jain Art accounts for ie 
plan of aesthetically rich volumes of which this ie 
the first. India being a sub-continent rich in artistic 
treasures, it only invites singling ow # 
everywhere, understanding, appreciation and 
elucidation. 


Oferta y'efewat ot afte ayiortd 
waeat sree | TET, i an 
marta geen 128+ 224 qotRe faa! 
Bo Yoo | 

ait waar 


at saga sare a eet THAT * 
fad FATe’ 


a cdtfararetra Lihat T_T 


at ene, Hae BIE fara FAT @ 1 aeqe: 
ae ated qrestta WITT eT eye 
fafeer afar FATT Co 


fac wet at fr 4 
aren Sere, STRAP AT TERT AT! 
ae ard aaarer é ae g afen rat fae 
fafiee afaeta ae faRTTT ait arnt aT 
aafira. 2 | gear gia Fe sarfrd at ata 


2 
al aa wars Ft feat 
ae et ata € | 
ag ofefeafaat 
aa, at AIT 


Sfanare oforet Ft 
er farce aa art SAT 
araraet #1 GTA FT ATE & 
ar dare vet AATAT TAT a 


t the material _ 
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qed } asae Ht aaa eet EU AaT 
gan diaz 8 era at Wagga HET F guia: 
and & 1 . 


Studies on the Ancient Treatise of Indian Art—by 
Asoke Chatterji Shastri. Calcutta, Sanskrit Book 
Depot, 1982: 96 pp. Rs. 50. 


Asia and particularly South-east Asia was bound 
by the tie of a cultural friendship from a fairly 
early period. Scores. of Sanskrit treatises dealing 
with iconography, iconometrics and paintings 
associated with Buddha and Buddhism have been 
translated into Tibetan, Chinese and other langu- 
ages by the respective scholars. The Citralaksana 
of Nagnajit is one of such treatises. The author 
has translated it directly from the Tibetan text into 
Sanskrit Verses. 


Studies in Buddhist Art of South Asia—Ka by 
A.K. Narain. New Delhi, Kanak Publications 
1985. vi-+-140pp. +54Pl. Rs. 250. : 


This book is acollection of the important paper 
read during the International Conference ae a 
History of Buddhism held in 1976 under the ae, 1e 
of the University of Wisconsin,. U.S.A. The a 
of this collection is to provide the scholars; wh 

are attracted to Buddhist art, with a single sain 
which will serve as'a runway for their eae 
flights. Such a volume has now become a ne ee. 
sity because the bulk of materials required for ae 
study of impact of Buddhism on the religious and 
cultural practices of diverse people, the influence 
of Buddhism on the origin and growth of variot 

regional schools of Buddhism etc. The topics a 
cluded are: origin and early history of the Buddha 
image, the birth of the Buddha image, Buddhist 
narrative art, style of standing Buddha images 
nature and meaning, religious practices and the 
art fostered during the tantric phase of Buddhist 
activities in South Asia. The text is profusel 

illustrated. ¥ 


ASTROLOGY 
Astrological Combinations—by Kailash Vaj . 
: ‘ajpeyi. 
New Delhi, Arnold-Heinemann, 1985. 
Rs. 75. rar rea Ue 


Planetary combinations or yogas are the most _ im. 
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Portant aspects of the Indian astrological system. 
The renowned astrologers of ancient India realised 
after long observation that certain combinations 
Occuring in various horoscopes tended to point to 
certain inherent traits in the personality of man. 
This book is an attempt to decipher the language 
of planets. 


Matters as wide-ranging as the criminal tenden- 
Cies or suicidal traits of an individual, a person’s 
love life, his spiritual inclinations, acquisition of 
sudden wealth and social status are all indicated by 
these yogas. The beginning of a major period of a 
planet is determined by the position of the moon 
in reference to a particular’ constellation. The 
characteristics of an individual are also established 
as per position of the Moon. 


The author does not restrict his discussion of 
these details to the theoretical level. The actual 
horoscopes of some of the eminent personalities 
have also been reproduced to add concrete support 
to the arguments, The book is fully illustrated, with 
numerous charts, 


ara ate gerd: Ge aay mafarma—zro 
aritae 1 are, ate Aarnhacze, 
83C4 1 FLYER Go 1 zo ¥] 


SB: THU. HT wa cities F feaaa sa: 


eae H arava fara & aay gaat F 
wana: feet audtrqat aha 
AGAR Tata at serie at are ae geod 
Harr eae carta wh sa qatat at 
searfe ar far feat mar dy oftat sit 
aaa s aaa eq gaat 
ward: frau tare afer e ager 
qaiat at seth at are gtx gear & 
at wae earfra ak yak gaat at 
Seah at fata frat at 2 | 


fara iste ae ge at aver det ae 
Wa Bates) 


avert greet feat: ged faa az 
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ornfire fact sttfarmea—ro ater 
fea ata arrrat, taf sara, 
BACK LURLOY Fo 1 Ho Voy 


aa geaa F are fear ara Tig FH aTaTaT 
Bare _HresH ATS AT Get AIT TST THA 
afar, ag char arfe at frat far oT 
anate) ara dt fara & feet ar sear 
He AT ATS ATaTH AT WET HISeT TATT F 
AAT UF BTA WATT FATELT H STeT- ETE 
feara 7a # saat gt vet Tears Tafa F 
art ATTA, TE STSATHLT UA AE THAT 
gala, qenaar BX ITTSAT FH are aT 
sare arte aft cea ara Bare ara - 
frear at ofeae eat 21 Biaa safe F 
gerara araarfe aaa favat ar ware wT 
Tere FATT ASA HT AAT H TAT STA BT 
yaa t cara feat S 1 4s TF Tea satfas 
aeartt aft * fae vatr fre gee 
saifrg B arthan wera & farce geqaay 
Bt Pear aed HLA ST TET aT ae 
areargare Tata ATAT y dala z 1 


areadt_to Wate; ATTN TWIT FA 
wraattaat art aeRe ATLA arat co 
afget, do cra Fret) fecita dene | 
area, aTGeat AeA ATA, VICI 
PEER UFO U( AUR AERA AAA, YE), | 
Fo Vu 
for at UR aecayt 
HeAT FAH FASTA TTT 
aft sat satat Arash WATTS ATER 
ard & Ga wat aaa HATTA fara 
aa ® | ae Catt aaa # far age saint 
a gaat CF fanart Fe @ fe ae 
cap eae wT rou aed? cs wet & sar 
a eqrendt TAT TAT S| A aa di ee 
oe qarecat att FT & 1 aueafEx 





sazagare sa HUH wet at sth feafa 
TRL gaa THAT at aT A ahh F attetlse 
wfaee fee ceo areadt Tar wait TET 
at aaa frarat & far areadt asf ac 
safe area & vera (aet) at 3 at 
mem site wean et TATA Te S| ATT 
a ga are wearat H frat e Fee eat 
anit at aera agt aaa fafa & ve feare | 
ea Batam er ara aTs ea AAT eT 
rand das & ate fara at ere TAF 
fag varexo fax ee! 


aoefafec-agronana, it aeereTa eq 
smear wat dared feet SATEAIAA: 


sqreato Rareaad Feit! he ve 
aareditata, 23% | gR+¥ To 
Bo foo (afaea); Fo Yo (stftez) | 


ara Art BT wTAT WlacT aaa a a 
ate) afer art F fas ae zt 8 
sat F satfae aes, TAGET aT pic 
fare ae) ca feat 7 SAT que 

‘aes 1 faae : 
en: fara satiae FT sarsfter 


qa S| e 1 
Sa Wea F Ys THT a fart ie 
cima fas 9% eat a qfeam, 


& canht, wat areata, TUT are ne 
orf BF sre aT gefeata, fF wl ee 
a oat Get gerterfat al AXE SNe, 
gargs aaa, Seta aaa (gat AT ts 


& aver sta 


arate) TEE ol 
aerat & YATYA get att 


gqarit fae gat #r 
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qari ara met Bate B aerrarhe at, 
22 AMT a VATA As gait & star 
aface at, feat at Gaga was, ay aT 
aad, Bat FAAasy 3 ara at may 
afd & TAaAs AT ATA ALAA BY TAIT 
TCA La ATA HT AM ITLET TT AT 
aferce ait fear at 21 


qegaacoaTy ‘site’ feet eave afery— 
Bo creas dat; ater Teateae aye 
ant 2 U facet, Aictterret | aerzettarer, 
BRCK1 WR¥ Fol Bo Rho /(afeiea), 
Fo YRo (ata) ' 


sede ea ait Ueda gay Sa aecadtT 
at fedta arr 21 Re ANT F gH yaa 
oo ah (at T+) aT THAT SATS | eam : 
eer re ur St deen al 
aft gfaar & fee a8 et are farina 
feat mat ¢ | satis St yeetes ages 
Teare ATA TTA ae feedt eareTT 
frag! 

ag endetet @ 1 duvet at cadet 
aaa areata aar-qiisa af) cathe 
aren B neayt faaat ox erat geared 
& SHUT HL ET TY BT Maree TAT GST 
wart & atl at fering F Sax sa qe 
ar arar t afaafa ate 

meg foe we 9 ateeeteate 
qT, ATARI, TEATS, HoT, STAT 
tem, gaartfafs, eaters, aEga-TeTT, 
fava, STA, TAIT, Aegis, ZT 
ad, aaaad, adaea, fame, qarada, 
gfat-atan, faarg-aeare, TET, fet 
aa, gawaTar, carat, ariest frat, 
Siren eS, area, ARITA, 
aeagia, UsahAaH, a-aisesr, TAT TaTST, 
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WaT-3ed, Te-fanto, areqracr Ud Te 
Tae THUS] STH age 7 Harpe AT 
4, WS, TaAA, AA, ATT, TH, ATE Tle 
aay Fx frat gar S 1 suaheuit a gfe 
TATA F TAT F at TS Fe) as 
oitiataat & far ctr aa z1 


Tertstfret—o arate soem; Ko TAT 
Frey gearfa. gem, srtvaciag sca 
ene farafrereta, 22641 &+2¥R Yo 
(Rerennfirrs wreacing aerate ee) | 
Fo Buy 


Sa at aaah wares F fared we Fe Tere 
waMea-froas 21 eae aca, AT, ATA, 
Te, fae, are, aera, far ate ale H feu 


SY are fara-fare arfirer ara, aifqnacat, 


Uelaara, are ant aris at faeta carer 
at Teo 1 aa a, sad qatar # aati ar 
wt aret sete fear nate) wage erat 
Te aretia fer ane a feat at ear 
araar at Te 8 meq gers weRe ATT 
fret we & free wa, areraea, qeeria 
ale ate cairn & Gat seaot tt 
fax qu & | ; 


sera ateratt é: Language of the Hand, 
sare feet afer—o art; fet ao 
ates HTT 1 AE Feecit, tort afeara, 
P84 ERLE To+-Lu fara 1 Fo FoI 


WY, FATE, eT, AETAT, tH, faare, eaara, 
aha anfe sitar & aeag, fret ud afrr 
qeare fee ara at Para wat SHAT BT 
faua wel 2? star & amar at orlta 
Ager & fee fret alifera 8, saat oa 
are Ft seg ay arar aft sath et 
afar & : 
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TGA Fea ‘set Vata’ Aare F oles 
afaer aerate ar ares Gea So SA ATT 
ae agua at qheqaaar at frarax 
Sart TT Gears frat sit< afasaartoai at 
ag ulanat wen fre ge | 

aia at faa 2 fe ag gear ATT ATaT 
H arat qrsat a cd ate saay test at 
USI | Ha saat ag ferdl SIAL TATA 
saorfareat far Tat z 1 

Taq Wit WAT H AAT ATT ATA AIT 
ara Fart area eafrat & safes, crave 
of e aracy HF TT MRA aTTATAT 
ara anit ag ama-afe e ara-are sflay F 
arase ae saan faa grit fasz at 
eqee wea % few afae eafwat & ett a 
eae Fret BT ara Ar sae aleatara s | 


arereatfcaa: (ateeener afer) —Ro 
qaqa; eet Wa HAT AT | APT 
facet, Aidit aaTeteTA, &8¢4 (gA- 
AM) VETERE TALE Go 1 Fo Yoo 
(afatea) 3 Bo Co (afsted) | 


sofas & afeat, grat att feata—en air 
faaat H araHarPoaTa HT ATT EIT sit 
tat aa z | 

qranafesta A srefar ATS weaTs 
gore are arr free FTE | weg wht 
qraparfcara at facta were | eet TF 
gear & tae wereet WIT TH ae 
gearr are gate Le AATC Wee IT a 


ihe > a gearat et FEART AS TAT 
3 aan areata arifeaee et RCTS 
8 ear | eee HET 

a fara qeamatt ® fret 4 sata 
ale rae re a x vd aT ae gat 


——————— 


fat | fre Tae aT START ae FAT 
ae —saar se seare F fads fear Tar 
Sores F gee wearal F aTaHeT FASTA 
He TUS 1 Staea eae H feral at sea 
gedit wr eqe fare g | ated weary A 
BTAAHCAT TATE TS TI AleTA AoTCEt 
weary H aaqrqer ar PaATe ATS ARASAT IT 
faeaat faaeo feat wate | . 
faqa-farare aet va gare 1 ated A 
Aer ca, ferdt F ata ater ate CATT TT 
Tt am, Bese, Frsferat ate aTftaTT HT 
a 7E zo 


arereraerat (afer) aferot erecta safer 
& ante afer da at fet FH oreT 
So ater FATE ATT | facet, areteTre 
aareataa, BRck (greet) ee 
qo Fo Cul 


seqa wha, qraaTeTATt, BATT sain Ee 
arate sega at @ ot dee eT 
awe aarsat qa faat wat at 1 Fe ae 
agave afer afer ATT c at ise 
sarfera et gat &, FPS Ieee arg 
HIT aTe TST a are AAT eT e | 
a fare care 3e mgm A TETAS § 
geht gare gaat CARAT ATT veltihs 


: aa wet ETT | 
afer Ty at F gee ae faare 


sax area wat F 


aife qreat aT aaa Tar As 
‘fatal a tferat wera | diocese 
fara, faarrat Bieta FT agaart 


i fare ae wet AA grant @ | 
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wifrarar— shen (att aaa ate) 
Mo areata abit atch, deafa der, 
BSELU RAV Tol Fo Yo 1 


aaa sitaat sates area ar sua agg 
HSTaATH ATAT TTA S, Fale Ae ATE HreHTAr 


 feva vel, aetat orfe  aedh ge See 


ara sara & arateerst g 1 qat ate aerat aT 
sara hae AAT TT et ae, AHA orferat 
ate afta cat Te TsaT 2, feed aqua 
afatem sear sro sates area ar ara set 
Vat aad, Tahar es Agel} fer st fete 
ATAT STAT F | 

aq, Ale, Ta, wate, fears, set, var 
aife ST & PIAA ATHIAET Tat F fear 
satfaa xeted omar at soa, arre, 


aroha, asad, sitfaatoista aie ait Fa 


aat ate UAT ST MEHTA aT af a 
ager & fat YA at AYA sit 1 safau 
graaan & fe aeaeaedl art afte & afer 
sree frat art Hit eat Seam & sare yrata 
grata + at HAaTAP WM wy Haga aS, 
feat &, aaararat J At sa faa F ae arr 
yaar Tet fet att saa satfag fase at 
ua ag feat wt faett Att ae Sat st wat F 


qurag are ara atfa a few afar 


araaret faa gas 1 

safar & Wat at =: wha-feera, 
Afgan ATT HTTH | SAS TTTH Bet TT HZ 
afta at AHA ATT ATs ga F1 sega 
ga sifaaraen aT Seat aH neat oF 
Suvas TAA ST BT BIA AI AAT 
aTaT SA 


sara aTe-aaie: Feect FB ae aay ax 
aT AI — Mo ALHOT GeV | Geta, 
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Fate afeaon salts ater eas, Veeck 
CHRIR TO 1 Bo iran 


Tea sat a faa se aR GET F 
TH At gH F aria feaa, ye-a fear 
att gsct_cfeas fear war & oft satiate F 
Ue Wat are ararer groans fru at fae 
STAM Ss  FaH cH ater THT TAT 
tary team A oergusctt $ aree aval & 
aataa at agyT ¢g0 att AeETH 
Tat aherin & ara sega farg) act 
fered} ara att gate dct a fat we ae 
aH satlae Hera a are Teel aT 
IT TTT HUTT | 
setfere-wgem | Gueearerm: feta, eifeer, eet 
Us orf da—amsftararr ac, 
feeeit, stterry arrears, 2804 
Vili$-9 e¥ Yo Fo Roo | ; 


ae salar # fraia (aft), afgat 


(afer oatfere) gar der (safer Sattar) - 


a AK a 
a nas Weal a aMigaed HGaTAT 7S 
Sarhaty ee’ UR he + a 
satfar-caret afer creat at vi ae 


Ae TTT, yar Ft Gaara wat 21 


Tet Iisa aT F aredrr wie Tear 
sare $ afar sear Fe far ag UF 
ager a4 2 foae Sat Gus qar-AaT TAT 
Gm fires a Ht sarfere fang ae g | Sather 
TRA S ate weeag fagat, it arth TH 
SBE 4, FA HT HToom, TH, aera, AIX 
areal F ater Teeth are a@rarHT THE HT 
fear rar ¢ arly area dam ait feat Te aT 


‘Tea h, Cag Aetl-aifa oe ann al 


eae far TAT HF eqra-eaqrt TX WEA 
gu “arate arse faerie sareat we 
wimttareco at fa ae S| 
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sattrment (ferdt ater afer) —eo wate; 
dato fra ware mat fea; eats 
crerrgom fet 1 arad, cedt-aaeray eater 
FA, WACK 1 C++ Loo JolFo Ve) 


saifaa fare at ea gern H Aacat, ATE, 
vat, fafa, ar, vera, ule, we atfe & fare 
H aaa F orrare at ve ate fate 
aenrel agar wat at aeTa HW F fav 
sat aH, Bed, Tet, TAA Atle HF Yar 
ga wat or faaaa fear wat gd | yet eae 
wena FS aie sah are fers Car at gt 
TEs | fare at ease Het H fore cata _eaTy 
Te aretnat a Te S| 


New Horizons in Astrology—by M.S. Sitharamiah. 
New Delhi, Ranjan Publications, 1985. 136pp. 


Rs, 25. 


Most of the books on astrology today are based on 
the axioms laid down by ancient scholars and 
Savants, The world has moved forward during the 
centuries in diverse directions at an phenominal 
speed: and with intricate pattern of behaviour. 
Many questions that are particularly appropriate 
in modern times like divorce and remarriage, 
n in professional line, multiplicity of 


specialisatio: i 
fortune and misfortune, 


diciplines in education, nd 
crime and trials, national, international trade etc., 
remain unanswered. ' 

This book pinpoints the various channels of 


enquiry that need be pursued to arrive at appro- 
priate conclusions. ' ' “ 
arch oriented practising 


Written by 4 rese ; 
astrologer this book opens up new paths of dis- 


covery in astrology. 


the Indian Calendar and 
.D. Swamikannu Pillai, 
ices, 1985. ix+ 


Panchang and Horoscope or 


Indian Astrology—by 
Delhi, Asian Educational Servi 
110pp. Index. Rs. 95. 

jum is the result of a sugges- . 
The. present rs eg re ” ah 
as 1 in 1924 at the University 


tion made eds 
*, im. 1: 
lectures delivered Oy pplication of astronomical 


of Mysore on the 





principles to Indian historical investigation. The 
present book is designed to provide the necessary 
first step in theory as well as in practice. About 12 
pages of tabulated lists of Hindu fasts, feasts and 
festivals are given in Chapter III in order to im- 
press upon. the reader the extent to which. tithis 
and naksatras dominate the Hindu religious calen- 
dar and also to afford precise information regard- 
ing these matters. } 
Some thousands of horoscopes which are either 
textually cited or clearly implied in Varahamihira’s 
Brihajjataka are analysed in these pages. 


seaferctafin ao | anton; wrardatfiret 
drat afga; Sato caTATa | TAG, GACT 
aftgooara, ¢9cy 1 Uteert+e To! 
Bo RY 


aged at aay data frat H wfafar AF 
ard He ase Sarl Tee HTT TET 
aat gah wa ag var sere aT eT 
aa are ht anaat fait aT Aghi AS 
cor Uw ater at args are | ATE BIT 
satfan ara atm sar oer aT @ fIe TE 
wT TET fas mes | TTT TAF weil TATE 
alta wea-aee &. fred wrt wat AT STS 
sega frat rare) zee stat HATA aT 
wat seit & fara a seatat fat TS & 
sarernrd, He necagt wet TE TT 
arate, faare, grat, cera, 31% a 
qeaart, serra, a4, AT, TS A s 
ara, wa-faaa, aa, ar aie! BT ie 
depa F fear aar 2, fag TAF ae 
Ate saat fee erat vega FT Tee | 


py Gouri 
Remedial Measures in Astrology jan Publica- 
Shankar Kapoor. New Delhi: a) 
tions, 1985, 213pp. Rs. 25- 


An effort has been made to mak i 
comprehensive to guide the people Sire 
avert and protect themselves from ¢ * mantras 
the affliction of planets. Prayets» 
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other methods have been described in full detail 
for the propitiation of planets. Remedial merits of 
gem stones and colour therapy have also been 


“dealt with in sufficient detail. The description of 
* beneficial Gem Therapy and mantras for solving 


day-to-day problems have also been included for 
the guidance.of the readers. The book also con- 
tains very inexpensive but effective and easy 
methods to perform remedial measures for propi- 
tiation of malevolent planets as given in the famous 
Lal Kitab. 

The book in brief, is very useful guide to help 


. people to remain healthy, happy and prosperous. 


Ruling Planets and Krishnamurti Padhdhati—by 
Subramaniam and K. Hariharan, Madras, Hari- 
haran Publications, 1985, xx +132pp. Rs. 25. 


After more than two decades of incessant toil by 
Sri K.S. Krishnamurti emerged what_is known as_ 
Krishnamurti Padhdhati, a- scientific predictive 
system both natal and horary. 

It is a masterly exposition of the Srel/ar system, 
an innovative predictive system and’ an: easy, pre- 
cise guide to assess the intrinsic worth of any birth 
chart. 

Duly explaining how to work the Ruling pla- 
nets-and the system of using them, various well 
worked out examples are included in this book. 


afaa satire fret; fadta (aft) ave; 
gat AI— ato Usto THT 1 LVCw US 
63 JolBo fool 


qfrt GS F MTT ATT FH gdh awea-car 
aaran fate afacate at 7 F 1 

fad satire H gest at Ge wa 
aea H fru TAH MARTHA AE @ fe Ve 
goset taTs ae) sa arr F whore arer 
gaara qo ser- faa SATAT aaTAT TAT 
ay gat sete ait aor at tft saat 
SHAT SASL THT TA feat at AT TTT 1 

qed Ye SST FT AM WATS | 


TaiA HAYA Ady TAT BT Falter AT 


are fear stat 8 1 ast Fane a afeataa 
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Wead talaa aay F aT area acy CAT 
TST &, 04 Ye earite aay avat a) zee 


WH OT Seara astga F aaa arate | : 


warts titer oat faw ax faaterat 
ag, free aaa wh aaar 21 fax qatar 
Mavaa< ax aarat arat 81 sai aah at 
SUL Tar ster ara six aah capt aT 
Gates, qatea, farart, srfeerfa sare drat 
ria 3 8a ats ae saat GUT afar Taree 


eet ef am F aw qa tl Hosa 


aart 8 art frarerar waxy Haat at ara 
Zl fax TATE Te Gat Saree aT AS 
Save frat mat &1 se gare que Ola at 
ae Us gata aarat qa 2 | 33 qeait aT 
TE AUT age etnfee caries gar F 


Success and Prosperity through Astro-Numerology 
—by V. Lakshmanan, Bombay, Taraporevala, 
1985. 111pp. Append. Rs. 44, 


Astro-numerology is a combination of the sciences 
of astrology and numerology wherein both the 
planetary effects and ‘ the effects of numbers are 
studied together for taking decisions and making 
predictions. Through the vast literature available 
on astrology and numerology describing the 
characteristics of the different combinations of 
numbers and planets, the present author has cull- 
ed several important truths presented in this book. 
This is an addition to his Own research, experience 
and specialised knowledge of the subject. 
The book is full of interesting facts and hints 
to lead to success ‘and Prosperity. The most im- 
portant chapters deal with how a person can— 
and should—change his name for success in life to 
fitin with the birth and destiny numbers. Also 
useful are the Chapters on “Numbers and Lucky 
Gems” and on “Numbers and Professions”. The 
wearing of the right gem and the correct colours 
can greatly help in achieving success in life. 


aAterars Sat —ar fare termes; ait Frac 

aaa fafa Watecn-aeaa-sove, 
“Satgerfed-enen a annzaar; emer 
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’ 


Hara Tell | fect, welts aareetara, 
R8¢% (STAM) | EV-YY¥ Tot go 
qoo (afsea);%o wo (afar) | 


safrraes % area F afers satfag 
aT AATAT TAT SI AT FT Gt aT HF 
sae Tat ag WaT aT OTT ae 
JAX FST ATT GTA TT TAA ATT aT, 
seater fer a ferret a a Len SAT FT PATTA- 
afasz-ara-sfaaren faa safes ar ara 
atin satfag & | ; 

art araras TaT Use FH aria 
afrernay ar waar dit aeat FH at tt—aay 
aaraea, faite arate, Terr Teta | 

(2) starter Her fara ar faxtar-earer rhe 
aura, faett at vata ae-seter aT en aay 
HTT RTT TEU AT, ETH AH TAT 
act ar raaT TTT FT efseat wT ferare 
frat ward) Tar eet oa Hae ae F Tee 
aha aver eraarrer Generar eegarerfe. aterg 
ait an fates, Bret Te TT Faas fare 
TAT OT AAT AAT-ATETT oife at att 
ud aeGaTe HAST FT fae gare | 

(3) se Bat Se Faerie 
free, waarfe, arem aaT FT ee-ATaTE, 
aaron a feat F MTT UAT aah 
airaa-eaca arf wate fara Te AAT 
watz | qernea HOTEL FT TARA, 

(3) Az, a, qaq-Ta, eat, 
TqST, TT, TAT, TU qa-sifta, Ase. 
scr SES a eran 
zeq art, UTA, pris aeargare frare 
sata ate TAT FT 


feat TaT @! ants pexaaearat aqTeat 
ATS fgrat a q att z t 


aca, GTA BIE a 
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aaa fafare frara—ato arardienet ms | 
ATT 2. sayy, oferard TatA, BSCR 
XX}WECLxi tiii qo aa aat | ®o 
Roo} : 


fafaca-faare at ag aa fafecarer FT 
fafrceat ud neqaaxa orate ferg feta aT 
199% Se ar fra ase fea fare 
arate Us srateite geal ated So TATE TTT 
feat wat d fe MH ate dae FAST AT 
feafa ata a ame, we ATT eT areata 
fast # aver fasafrd eret AT RIS aT 
STC | Aint ag ferro Fae Cr fahrest 
an dt dfs 8; fafecat 3 aaa 
fafarcar ar faeare & avi frat vate | 

fafren-feerdt at safe TF a 
seraq ea & are wad eaaeTTa AT 
aqaearae foray att ace ey Tata TAT e | 
ang ft farfincaan ga aitea-craeaT AT SAAT 
ACTA eqaeagras faa Tea eS ' atta 
auaearait & afafees set Ta TS Ce aT 
farat ot srearfica gate, Ga Ts STAT 
gaat dh uaa sexe at feat ae, fare 
fir sftag-erqear 3 fafacae FT eqaaat 
aat 1 yg bP 

go agua aa eg oreeaiee TT 
sere vt, fatacareraeat gat oe 
am fraren at gfafeaaat # fas, faa i 
21 sradefafee * Wet" egies 
wea ETAT Hy sh maT TAT ST ae 
at feat rat 2) 

wat &, safer ger 
fafacer-teq_sgara amie * 
ait saraatien feast TP 
& far war & arin ga aT oT 
fasan tern at git az fa 


arnt ar frat 
aia aatarrt 
sqafead AH 
Seat aoe 
frat 
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ana Foie ett are sarazethea Fafaca- 
aa at gfe Ua ast st ae | 


waada omeafaa—ao ata wat 
QEAH, WA FEATS AST, GeCH IL ¥0q 
Jol Fo 34 ‘ 


qeafarrt (att) at ae: Fea aT 
qarart (ate Uo Ure Udo) FB Har 
ag} WersATgare dare at TE S11 sz 
faaa aaa areca Pafacar at Pett ther 
& qreaaey at At cart H Car war gs 1 zaaT 
aaa Up Wt Fel FAT, Aeein wa awa 
atari 3, set get ate set ara 
aad at geaat At Taree geo ay TE 
21 gets fasargex oferta fed # 
fadi 7831 Tiler weg dea Gat A 
fa mee fred SA ant ass F Tash 
qaia wi feu Tee | waRTHATgETe dewey 
qa dat & at sqacm feu ae go faz at 
afar ease ate TAT fore sar fru ata 
ara # aea-fafecet at ar asit geaat & Ar 
seam faq my 21 faye at araq aa 
wut} seed 8 Aa, faeiaat, aretciat & 
faa at Tat Feat H feu me F 1 ag saa 
& grat % fay sega: wrath geaa 21 


araadia fapfa-fara —faerrx mat 
AGAR, AT AAT, MVS 1 ALKSY Tol 
Go To) 


(fapta-fasrt’ falaeraret at Warez 2 | 
aif fart aufaa faera feat fafecat 
qaadt vet at aadt g 1 gafau sata 
fafeeat fasta F meta at ahrate eae 
frat Sara fase feat at srarforn 
HUTT FAT WAT F | 

arama Tat F sade getarr, 
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afantad: deat ® ste am ® waa 
diem wat F earea H ara e1 salar 
88 Wo aT Tararad axa wraT Tt fax aT 
sara feat wat @ 1 saraaarafgar aeat Fe 
aac ae faaat at aeaar a wed) aT 
fag afar F ayaa F, TE THT wT 
a mem eae & aia fear ma 2 | ee WaT 
We Is aT. fara ay araatdia faafa- 
Paar ox were stat are war eas APA 
salt & ert mega S| 


aaa-fatace-fart—ao sto érratat fara 
wat (aaaarart) 1 arco, aonera 
MIA ATT, WE¥1 To Fo 1 Fo Ck 


Was aT wads un gait ® eq HF atx 
Weare: Fahy Sw HF arata fear war ca 
araae aT afeaea get st rer & atx ta 
arr dar fae w &, fae aot fast 
ev gt et wae |) tat cago are 


at fe sea aat & are srr: ag oleae wat, 


arat, att fafase sanz & qadde Farag 
mqas aaa OH ae | se aa aT AST 
aa mea H fafa & fe gx aat FOas 
STATE HIT aT at area aT aT S|) UH 
4 gers: Feat ar ate zat Fateh 
ART | St ae at carat att F uw gta 
wT grey & set Sate gas F at awa 
afaary oer sat € | aaa at THAT WIA 
Wart wt earhaat & orate H fae ge atx 
magn fart at czar watt wax at 
catfaat % fara | get ar. faeqa fare ea 
Faraear aex F area atar é | 
Tet 8TH ag cig quel & farina a 
(2) aaa facet fare (2) 3am as 
(3) ttt faiteae que (*) stpfaar fafa 
ere (4) Sess | ge que at 
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waa geatat + feared wee aatacoy arr 
faay wt egos wea eT sae fear ware 
fafacat # afua <i at aren, aearita, 
aa arfe at ata Tea Stat & aah Ot 
& faa & sore ar atra g | 


ave dfgat—atteg afiada Gat tare, 
filo AITAT GT ATAT-22, 2SC¥ 1 TLR 
4 gorv1 gad wo Oks THO 
Ho Wk; APT To | 
ais STATeT aaa art aigamatt ace 
afga’ CESLT] ea a say fafcat-faata 
} athara acai at saa fart far Tat & 
grata faardt a ait wer e—TRARG ffir. 
faa’ sae afafen ea WT TT Te 
ates, ata, vara, aafen, Fara, Hata ey 
aifean aaa ® ara arate aria area 
aaat sic raat eT A earHTTe Fata a 
sraaqara frat Tato) Sah THUR ET aT 
faaaa at aan wat AT frator far str 
anat hi =a qea & yeAH MEAT H eT 
gferan at eB —eeaThaaT St TA ITH 
airdepe. 2 car wee HTH EAT 
qegare F SER a Sea aD 
ara eq faatat wferaer AT arate 


BR TON genet Gee HAT 
fae @, fara af at wate at sit 

aa SU ATT 
Z fa pt TaTaAT art ; . 
pes aad grt ud facial at 
sree ae, TT 





aaa ata; Ho AA TAT! aTeeTat, 
at Fst TUT FeTHTTA, 13C4 1 Y%o Jo | 
Boqe 1 


feared, afgar we srereaqeqy THraTAaTcAy 
. setae wet at Fe ar aa Hel aT s | STH 
arara & spfa-eafe-gern-rarfaa are AT frat 
aera vat at aad, ze fataare fre f | eat 
aT aTYT SxarTaaaT TGA FRI AT 
2) raat anare aia A aga FT WeATTT 
eq F aac ordat & acta frat S| 
"TATA ATTH ge geTa FH PTE AEATT 
& fait ara: san seata FRAT F AT, 
eaen, dem, ara od ater chart, wet F 
HAAN S| feata F daca F ATA TAT Het 
ada # uo, wat ud agd F gree ae 
aat acataarta verama ait FT GATT e | 
daa # fara gana, wos H tatid FA, 
aeat % adh & seagate wa, WEAF 
AIeEt, TAH H Pe us fast aife aT et, 
aan % Rarera fafa site Wa TAT CATA 
gear are dis, aga atfe F faare 
faeat =o F afore g 1 


aggeisroratst: aa aegedferrer serra, ATT ART 
acignes—ao agdiart mat | 78, 
eitdwarac waa fa, a3ck GEE) | 
YEE TKo To 1 Fo Kot 


aqgd sare Us satfre 17 @ fart TES ST 
a faare aie ate dente, ci baale 
(ge-frata) onfe % fae STI 
(at) at fase frat wae | alee 
a§ wTTaTe afares, are, TTS TY ae 
At Tile tea aT TS we ut 
greta wat oz aqrarfce 21 STF A ion 
% fanaT 8 dopa ga B TAM © 
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feral agate Ht feat wat gl wera FT 
aeet aaa aT gfe a Gera F aa F areltrat 
& ws Sl eas Hes &T A va ofeat & far 
sant 2 wt dfsare at af eee g ate 
se aT TTT at ae a ae eae a 
aan * faa we aafern qed aaa 
aa et 


fears wrest (Tae )—so aTTATA m0 
aa arrret, atarat art arareit, 
qeck 1 84+0ER Jot (feo wade 
TAATAT-4¥), FO TRH? 


ae Um was aT es fae areca fafercat 
cafe # ara art aietl sitefrat, w-afeat 
eaomt afe at ahi fatat fear vat 
a) tan a aq ateheat at ow at geite 
aat # faariaa feat g eta at at atefaat 
ar faaaat SAA TEA Sa aT R amar 
wat att faasarat aT acre fear ar 2 
gam are Sa aT FH Ata as art war 
siafaat at aret-aret & ache fear qat s 
feat waxay atefa > fafa are, sear 
searfa-ear, STANT oT, ste at Tea 
siz fare Ut Tr aris ar feera faacor 
fear wat & AT STS TTA at sear forwa 
at fre eet F ft sete dat & are 
SEAM far TT 1 Wea aT aT eH HT 
ja ated atefa at aeaiccta ara sash F 
feat TaT S| 

wegt as ea TAT sTUEs g1 eae 
aatfe at & ferargenfe at aH F x2 aat 
at faaaa feat wats 1 gece atafe frat 
ail, fafeeaal, argae F ara anf F far 
TAT STATS | 


Promotion of ‘Health for All? by Ayurveda and 
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Yoga—by. K.N. Udupa, Varanasi, 1985. x + 
247pp. Append. Rs. 100. 


K.N. Udupa presents herewith a Monograph on 
Promotion of «Health for all” by Ayurveda and 
Yoga for the benefit of humanity as a whole. In 
India, Health is a state subject and hence there is 
much difference in the attainment of health status 
in different states. 

The speciality of Ayurveda and Yoga have 
special significance for the whole world and hence 
the same is discussed in this book in detail. The 
use of Ayurvedic and Yogic Methods for the 
promotion of the Health of every common man 
have been discussed in sufficient detail. This book 
is essentially a compilation of the author’s lectures 
delivered before the various national and interna- 
tion organisations. 


Safcar ararcietty salfers ara aa (93-4 
FIA, 18C4) eo TaTaTe gs | HATE, 
Ciera arate, 9¢¢%1 RO+4o To | 
Foqe 


7s geae ‘cea fara ance dear grat 23- 

ey SIT, ges at erage F oatfaa 
areata sata am at % aaax qe 
wart er TS eaiar 21 say ayaa 
aa & a8-ag Fait, FF sama st asia 
iat, teaia Hfaqese & aeedt ae Fe yA 
wer eM ae 1 agqara, sates area F 
fafwa fasat oz smart fagrat err ret 
feu we trata sega feu mee) axe fader 
ferdt Fost as fade sist #21 Fe 


yer fay gate get aie saat war, 


STATA Att gaat, satfag ere ates 
vt afaerant, we ste at gem, fate F 
sata & gustaat frat at darfrar arar< 
arte | : 


Speaking of Ayurvedic Remedies for Common 


Diseases—by T.L. Devaraj. New Delhi, Ster- 
ling Publishers Pyt. Ltd., 1985. 149pp. Rs. 60. 


This book isa handy, up-to-date and authoritative 
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guide to the practice of Ayurveda—the Science of 
Living imparted by Brahma, the Lord of Creation. 
It contains time-tested remedies for the treatment 
of common diseases, including jaundice, rheuma- 
tism and skin infections for which only Ayurveda 
provides a complete cure. These are home remedies 
which cost little, have no side effects or allergic 
reactions unlike allopathic medicines, and are 
within the reach of all. Combined with diet and 
regimen, they not only cure ailments, but also 
promote health and longevity. 

The book describes in simple language the 
causes and symptoms of diseases according to this 
Indian system of medicine. Sketches of plants used 
in treatment are provided to help in their identifica- 
tion. Also mentioned are names of standard pre- 
parations available at drug stores. 


equa —ao TACAAS | AGAG, WA Ara? 
qQee i VIELE + RER + ICS To | 
Bo Yo} 


sega aa FH gaa arfgea # sear eqey- 
aa faa weg arfect BT Heche area 
fafnett qfeae ret seeriat Te asEaT- 
gare qerafera wet fanaa fear wag, 
qarazaraT. are iae TaeTaT Trae ra 
at at wearer war & arf Get ATT sare 
gor at | ara-ara careea & fae TPIT TAT 
faeaiteare fafaatt ar faarer at safeaa frat 
qa S| AEGT FETT ATK aust F fed) ws 
a9. qalaaa CACATT, °- arar iss caer, 
aye ud cares, ¥. ATT & fay frat 
a | sete qos FH TQTAATGATE IetH 
fag ax aa wear fret TT E Bite 
aa H oferta gaa ait TL aa 
cic feat Tate ! 
ar act Ua start art & fag 
ee cqenrté cat TATHAT fag 7g e1 
safer ATT poargaeaforat at et ae 


cary CF 7 
gets Fae TS aeg aria F afaar 
at at fart TS ta ate at 





aH Soaea ga faa Raeaiaa qeaat st 
Gaal F alee che F car aha aaa 
WeGT Har s | 
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Haryana Rediscovered: A Bibliographical Area 
Study—Comp. by S.¥. Quraishi. 2 Vols. 
Gurgaon, Indian Documentation Service, 1985. 
Vol. I: History, Life and Culture; Language 
and Literature; Education; Geography and 
Urbanisation; Sociology and Social Welfare; 
Politics; Public Administration; Laws and 
Legislation; Miscellaneous. 26 +449pp. Vol. He 
Economic Development; Industry and Labours 
Credit and Finance; Farming and Agricultural 
Economics; Animal Husbandry. 23 +347pp- 
Rs. 195 per volume. ; 


The present publication contains a comprehensive 


_ bibliography of books, dissertations articles, et¢-, 
concerning Haryana, ina historical and de rele: 
mental context. The two volumes contain over 
9000 entries on practically all aspects of pire 
cultural, economic and political trends in t 
remarkable land through the ages- A a 

The significance of a document is inherent te 
the vast sweep of subjects covered. pit tee 
is surely bound to prove an asset for reler” 
ence, research and reappraisal of Haryana’s con 
tribution to national development. 


of Books in 


Indian Books, 1984: A Bibliography Of 0 in 
the English Language Published or Rept! 


ee tier a and 
India in 1984—Ed. H.D. SE aie Centre, 


Singh. Varanasi, Indian Bibliogra 
1985. vi+276pp. Rs. 200. 


Indian Books 1984 is a bibliography of tee 
books in the English language published ad aro 
ted during 1984. More than three thouseht 
and monographs have been listed with f 
aphic details. Be e 
. The need for such a comprehens\v? Cea 
bibliography, in the absence of an Cae Books’ 
National Bibliography, is obvious: atishers in 
will help librarians, booksellers and PUP 
having bibliographic control oveT bookSTEN 
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in the English language in India and will serve as 
a useful book selection and bibliographic tool. 

Indian Books is a serial and is coming out 
every year. 


International Yoga Bibliography, 1950 to 1980—by 
Howard R. Jarrell. London. The Scarecrow 
Press, 1981. ix+22Ipp. Index. (Price not 
given). z 


The intention to this work is to satisfy four 
important needs: G 

(1) To give researchers Jeads to books and 
articles by providing them -with thorough and 
precise bibliographic information by way of author, 
title, and subject access; 

‘@To help libraries obtain for their users 
verifiable titles for interlibrary loan of material not 
available in their own collections; 

(3) To permit browsing in one comprehensive 
source as ameans of discovering unknown yoga 
literature; 

(4) To provide yoga teachers and students with 
acatalog and index to yoga books, periodicals, 
and articles. 

The Bibliography includes works originally 
published before 1950 that have appeared in later 
editions, have been reprinted or are still in print at 
that: time. Doctoral dissertations and those in 
English are also included, although these are 
mostly American. 

For the most part, the only book titles selected 
are those that have been assigned a subject heading 
using the word “yoga” in national bibliographies 
or by catalogers: Very few broader or related works 
on philosophy, religion, or spiritual life are inclu- 
ded. Therefore, all books by some authors are not 
necessarily found here. 

Aneffort has been made to account for the 
various editions and publishers of each book title. 
Journal and magazine articles in English are 
included in separate lists. Yoga periodicals have 
also been listed. No judgement on the merit or 
value of a work has been made for its inclusion in 


the bibliography. 
BUDDHISM 


AGuide to the Threefold Lotus Siitra—by Nik- 
kyo Niwano; Tr. by Eugene Langston. Tokyo, 
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Kosei Publishing Co., 1985. 168pp. Gloss. 
[ISBN: 4-333-01025-x]. $3.95. 


This concise book is designed as a guide to one of 
the supreme scriptures of Mahayana Buddhism: 
the Threefold Lotus Siitra. The first . publication of 
the complete siitra in English (Weatherhill/Kosei, 
1975) was widely acclaimed, and an ever-growing 
audience has been created for what is certainly 
among the greatest of the world’s religious docu- 
ments. The Threefold Lotus Sutra requires the 
explanations of a gifted teacher, and it is for this 
reason that Nikkyo Niwano has written his guide. 
Giving careful consideration to the relation among 
the thirty-two chapters of the sttra, he not only 
outlines the contents but also explains the major 
points. 


Alchi: Buddhas, Goddesses, Mandalas, Murals in a 
Monastery of the Western Himalayas—by Roger 
Goepper. Koln, 1984. 110pp. DM. 30. 


The volume is a commendable attempt at docu- 
menting the murals in the temple buildings of the 
Sumtsek and the Dukhang. It highlights the his- 
torical importance and fascinating beauty of the 
jewel of Asian mural art at Alchi., With the help of 
beautiful colour plates an effort is made to provide 
a key to understanding the image cycles from the 
12th to the early 13th century. The notes on -his- 
torical and cultural frame-work on the outstanding 
artistic tradition of Alchi temples discuss its dis- 
tinct style and chronology. A brief survey has been 
made of the influencing factors and their origin 
including analogy with Kashmiri temple building 


styles from 8th to 17th century in painting and’ 


wood carving. Besides discussing varied and 
interesting themes, parallels with the character- 
istics of North Indian school of painting have been 
evaluated and possibility of Central Asian influ- 
ences debated. 


A Mongolian Living Buddha: Biography of the 
Kanjurwa Khutughtu—by Paul Hyer and Sechin 
Jagchid, Albany, 1983. xviii+203pp. [ISBN: 
0-87395-714-8].$ 15.00. (Distributed by—M/s 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-110007). 


“This important book is interesting not only as a 
first Person account of an important ecclesiastic 
figure, of significance for the studies of church and 
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religion, it also contributes to the studies of - 
modern political and social life of an important 
area of the world and a critical period of which 
we know very little’—John G. Hangin, Indiana 
University. 

The Khutughtus were highly ranked in the 
Lama Buddhist hierarchy. The career of the 
Kanjurwa Khutughtu (1914-1980) covers an especi- 
ally important period inInner Mongolia. He was 
born soon after the Chinese Republican Revolu- 
tion and painful years of Mongolia’s Independence 
Movement. He saw the period of war lords in 
China, followed by the struggles for Chinese 
unification, the rise of the Kuowuntany party and 
the establishment of the Central Government in 
Nanking. Notable in this period was the spectacular 
rise of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Move- 
ment. The Communist conquest of China had a 
decisive impact on the _Kanjurwa’s career and 
resulted in his flight to Taiwan, where he remained 

il hi h. 

a, work grew out ofa two-year series 
of Mongolian-language interviews with the Kanju- 
rwa, taped at his monastic residence. 
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4983. x +74pp- Rs. 10. 
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Buddha in the Robot: A Robot Engineer’s thoughts 
on Science and Religion—Masahiro Mori; Tr. 
by Charles S. Terry. Tokyo, Kosei Publishing 
Co., 1981. 192pp. [ISBN: 4-333-01002-0] $ 5.95. 


Why does a robot engineer say, ‘I believe robots 
have the Buddha-nature within them—that is, the 
potential for attaining Buddhahood,” as Masahiro 
Mori does in this book? How does an engineering 
specialist look at Buddhism? What . relationship 
does he find between science and religion? What 
values does Buddhism have in our present techno- 
logical age? 

As ascientist who attracts his readers not only 
through his practical approach but also through 
his engaging style, Dr. Mori doesn’t take us up 
into the high mountains to expound abstract 
philosophy. Instead, he keeps his feet firmly on 
level ground, and his outlook is towards concrete 
matters. In graphic demonstrations of Buddhist 
principles at work, he offers a thoroughly reliable 
guide for livingin the complex world of modern 
society. $ R 
Dr. Mori’s discussion of the various truths and 
nciples of Buddhism in terms that make sense 
to people living in a scientific age will appeal to 
everyone who wishes to live a genuinely happy and 
meaningful life. Masahiro Mori, Ph.D., a specia- 
list in robot engineering and control engineering, 
is a professor at Tokyo Institute of Technology. 
is many published books include works on his 
speciality as well as works‘on Buddhism, and he is 
a highly successful writer on both of these subjects. 


Buddhism: Art and Faith—Ed. by W. Zwalf. 
London, British Museum Publication Limited, 
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1985. 300pp. +413pl. Biblio., Abbrey., Map. 
ISBN: 0-7141-1432-4]. £ 12.50. 


Buddhism a world religion dating back over 2,000 
years once dominated great tracts of Asia and still 
commands the loyalty of millions, thanks toa 
lavish and devoted patronage. It came to possess a 
wealth of temples and monasteries and art tradi- 
tions as varied as they can be sublime. Its concern 
with universal salvation also ensured a long deve- 
lopment of doctrine and philosophy, creating a 
vast literature in many languages. Over 400 exam- 
ples of Buddhist art and learning are described and 
illustrated here. Drawn mainly from the magni- 
ficent collections of the British Museum and the 
British Library. They include paintings, sculptures, 
manuscripts, woodblock print and pottery, follow- 
ing the influence of this great religion from India 
to Japan, from China to Indonesia. 

W. Zwalfisian Assistant Keeper in the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 


Buddhism in the Classical Age (c. 400-750 A.D.)— 
by Sudha Sengupta. Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 
1985. xxii +-156pp. +30pl. Biblio., — Abbrev. 
Translit. Rs. 300. 


There are quite a great number of books on An- 
cient Indian History by many scholars, both big 
and small. Buddhism became a very popular topic 
for the last twenty-five years or more i.e. after the 
25th centenary celebration of Buddha Jayanti, 
although there was no dearth of scholars of Bud- 
dhism before that also. Encouraged by. the new 
enthusiasm from that time many scholars produc- 
ed different works on different aspects of Bud- 
dhism. As a result we have a rich harvest of books 
on Buddhism. The present work intends to project 
a picture of Buddhism during the Gupta, post- 
Gupta and Pre-Pala period, in all aspects of his- 
tory, art, architecture, inscriptions, literature, 
philosophy as well as the intercourse with China, 
which, by this time, became more interested in 
India (though it had received Buddhism much 
earlier) and was exchanging Buddhist scholars 
with India. As such, itis a work away from the 
trodden path. As yet, no such comprehensive work 
covering all aspects of Buddhism, has been pro- 
duced. It is hoped that this book will cater to the, 
needs of both scholars and research students as 
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well as lay people who would like to have a clear 
picture of this period in all its details ina single 
volume. 


Buddhism in Kashmir—by Nalinaksha Dutt. Delhi, 
Eastern Book Linkers, 1985 (Reprinted). vii + 
68pp. Abbrev. Rs. 40. 


The book deals with the subject of ‘good and 
bad’ days in the life-history of Buddhism. The 
most remarkable thing that the book has to reveal 
for us is ‘the harmonious existence of Buddhism 
“and Saivism side by side without acrimonies and 
persecutions’. This process of eflecting harmony 
among different religious sects was initiated and 
put into day-to-day practice. by none other than 
the kings themselves. The kings not only erected 
temples to venerate Siva, Buddha and Visnu but 
also allowed their queens and ministers to express 
freely their adoration for the deities of their heart- 
felt choice. These gestures from the top, in fact, 
had gone a long way to establish religious tolerance 
giving way to harmonious living among the people 
belonging to different other groups. =< : 

This book on history of Buddhism, is besides 
other things undoubtedly, of historical significance 
at the time of crisis in the life of Indian people. 


i i ia—by Jas Burgess. Translated 
a eiawet of Prof. Albert Grunweldel 
by Agnes C. Gibson. Rey. Edn. New Delhi, 
Cosmo Publications, 1985 (Reprinted); vii + 
228pp. + 153PI. Biblio. Rs. 350. 
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beyond India especially with a view to determine 
the type; for Tibetan and Japanese forms present 
highly interesting developments of Indian models. 
A chronological table has also been given as an 
aid to understanding the summary of the history 
of the Buddhist religion. 

The author gathers the scattered fragments of 
this art and lovingly presents it in its original 
splendour and the publishers have made this effort 
of his imperishable in the form of this work so 
that those who value it can cherish it forever. 


Buddhist Avadanas: Socio-Political, Economic and 
Cultural Study—by Sharmistha Sharma. Delhi, 
Eastern Book Linkers, 1985. 204pp. Biblio. 
Rs. 120. 


A section of Buddhist literature is called Avadana 


and since all studies of the Avadanas, made so far, 
are fragmentary, a synoptic approach has been the 
need of the time, The author has made this modest 
attempt to fulfil the need. 

The book has been arranged w ; 
hensive scheme of four parts which deal with the 
various aspects related to Avadanas, i.e. the ea 
ral introduction, different facets of life depict a 
religious and philosophical ideas and @ oe aie 
tive study of some of the Avadana stories found 
different versions. The book is documented 
Bibliography and Index. 
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and then to a detailed exposition of the Dignaga 
system in terms of theory of knowledge, the sensi- 
ble world (including causation, sense perception, 
and ultimate reality); the mentally constructed 
world (judgement, inference, the syllogism, logical 
fallacies); negation (law of contradiction, Univer- 
sals, dialectic), and the reality of the external 
world. The second volume is devoted primarily to 
a translation of Dharmakirti’s Nyayabindu, with 
Dharmottara’s commentary. Appendices contain 
translations from Tibetan logical treatises, Hindu 
attacks on Buddhist logic, etc. 


BHUTAN: A Kingdom of the Eastern Himalayas— 
by Francoise Pommaret-Imaeda and Yoshiro 
Imaeda; Tr. by Ian Noble; Photographs by 
Guy van Strydonck. Boston, Shambhala, 1985. 
175pp. +-113PI. Biblio. $ 35.00. 


The little-known kingdom of Bhutan, around the 
size of Switzerland, is now one of the last strong- 
holds of Tantric Buddhism in the East. Although 
jsolated for centuries by its geographical situation, 
bound as it is on the south by dense tropical 
jungles and to the north by the mighty Himalayas, 
in the last ten years with the advent of motor roads 
and the national will to develop, it has slowly 


_ opened its frontiers to a few privileged visitors and 


tourists. Among these, Guy van Strydonck has had 
the good fortune as a royal guest to travel the 
length and breadth of the kingdom, recording the 
Jand and its people. ¢ 

For centuries, monks and refugees’ from Tibet 
have settled in Bhutan’s hospitable and fertile 
yalleys and ensured close cultural links between 
the countries. Because of the different ecological 
and socio-economic conditions, Bhutan soon 
developed a highly distinctive culture of its own. 
It is the purpose of this book to introduce the 
reader not only to its magnificent and varied land- 
scapes, but also to the genius of Bhutan’s rich 
traditions of art and architecture. Other chapters 
inthe book focus on monastic and village life,. 
their festivals and dances. A whole chapter is devo- 
ted to the hitherto unknown valley of Sakteng in- 
the extreme east, homeland of the Yakherding 
Brokpas. The book concludes with a portrait of 
the Bhutanese themselves; a hardy mountain 
people renowned ‘both for their irrepressible good 
humour and for their profound spirit of Buddhist 
tolerance. i 
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Ceylon Lectures—by Beni Madhab Barua. Delhi, 
Sri_Satguru Publications, 1986. xviii +309pp. 
(ISBN: 81-7030-006-1]. Rs. 150: 


These lectures were delivered by the author in two 
series—History and Religion. These lectures con- 
tain a clear statement on manifold relations that 
have existed between India and Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 
as also on the philosophical and historical position 
of Buddhism from a comparative point of view. 
The third lecture on Ceylon’s contribution to Bud- 
dhism will surely go to awaken peoples in Ceylon 
to a new national self-consciousness of their own. 
There are in total eight lectures. In Lecture VI the 
Subject of Buddhism as an Institutional religion 
has been discussed at some length. A distinction 
has been made between Buddhism from Buddhas’s 
Personal point of view and Buddhism from the 
point of view of his disciples and followers. The 
author has clearly stated that institutional religions 
have scope also for personal ones. The lectures are 
divided into two series. In the History Series— 
India and Ceylon; A Bird’s eye view and problems 
of Ancient History of Ceylon; Ceylon’s contribu- 
tions to Buddhism with an appendix are presented. 
In the Religion series it includes—Buddha’s great- 
ness and role, Buddhism as Buddha’s personal 
religion with an Appendix; Buddhism as an insti- 
tutional religion with an appendix; Buddhism and 
Early Vedanta; Buddhism—its modern appeal; 
Notes and an Index. 


Chanting the Names of Manjusri: The Manjusri- 
Nama-Samgiti: (Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts)— 
Tr. and Annot. by Alex Wayman. Boston, Sham- 
bhala, 1985, 123pp. (ISBN: 0-87773-316-3). 
$30.00. 


This is the first English translation of one of the 
most revered and often-used tantric texts in Tibe- 
tan Buddhism—the Manjusri Nama-samsiti. 
While consisting of Only 160 verses and some 
mantra sentences, the work condenses an enormous 
tantric lore, so much that it garnered exalted men- 
tion in the Vimalaprabha—the great commentary 
on the Kalacakra—and is cited a number of times 
in the celebrated tantrist Naropa’s Heyajratantra 
commentary. a 

Chanting the Names of Manjusri sets the 
English translation of this important text along- 
side the complete original Sanskrit, with its Tibe- 
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tan translation. The format of presenting the three 
translations side-by-side along with pertinent 
extracts from the Tanjur commentaries on the 
work, creates an ideal situation for study. 

In addition, Professor Wayman surveys the 
Manjusri cult, clarifying the tremendous appeal of 
Manjusri as Bodhisattva and “‘primordial Buddha” 
in Nepal, Tibet, and the Far East. Citations of the 
text by Naropa are presented, along with various 
iconographical forms. The book also includes 
indexes to the Sanskrit and Tibetan lines, and a 
direct index to the translation and commentary. 

Professor of Sanskrit at Columbia University, 
Alex Wayman holds a doctorate in Sanskrit and 
Tibetan from the University of California at Berke- 
ley as well as an honorary degree from Nalanda 
University. He has published numerous books and 
articles in the field of Buddhist studies. 


Compassion in Tibetan Buddhism; with Kensur 
Lekden’s Meditations of a Tantric Abbot— by 
Trong-ka-pa; Ed. and Tr. by Jeffrey Hopkins. 
New York, Snow Lion Publications, 1985, 263pp, 
Biblio. Gloss. [ISBN: 0-937938-04-1], $ 10.95, 


Compassion in Tibetan Buddhism presents 
methods for generating compassion according to 
oral and written traditions of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Part One: Meditations of a Tantric Abbot by 
Kensur Lekden (1900-1971) Abbot of the Tantric 
College of Lower Lhasa, Tibet in the 1950s. Free 
and intimate in style, these meditations take one 
through the steps of cultivating altruism and des- 
cribes in lively, detail how to reflect on personal 
relationship so that heartfelt love and compassion 
are generated. These “meditations” were given in 
erica in 1970. see 
ge Two: Way of Compassion Is a work by 
Tibet’s great 14th century yos! and scholar Tsong- 
titled «Ilumination of the Thought Ina 
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Buddha’s doctrine reflected so brightly in the 
snows of Tibet. 


Death, Intermediate State and Rebirth in Tibetan 
Buddhism—by Lati Rinbochay and Jeffrey 
Hopkins; Ed. by Elizabeth Napper. New York, 
Snow Lion Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). 86pp. 
Biblio. $ 6.95. 


This Highest Yoga Tantra text unfolds in minute 
detail the complex Tibetan Buddhist system ch 
subtle physiology-providing a complete exposition 
of the channels, drops and winds which serve as 
foundations for consciousness. It is essential for 
the practice of the two stages of the path in Highest 
Yoga Tantra to have an understanding of the 
bases to be purified: death, intermediate state and 
rebirth. Yang-jen-ga-way-lo-dro’s text with om 
Rinbochay’s commentary closely examines tae 
processes and) stages. Authoritative and concise, 
Death, Intermediate State and Rebirth is a valua- 
ble companion volume to both the more widely 
known Tibetan Books of the Dead and modern 
Western works on death and dyins- 

In the Foreword contributed by the P eas 
Dalai Lama, His Holiness offers Practical, ™ ea 
advice on how, through correctly approaching be 
death experience, its spiritual potential can 
enhanced for everyone involved. 


Difficult Beginnings: Three Works on pee 
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121pp. [ISBN: 0-87773-317-1]. $ 22.50- 
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Dr. Tatz provides an excellent introduction to 
the theory and practice of the bodhisattva path, 
the ideal of attaining buddhahood—awakening— 
as well as the commitment to teach and guide 
others on this path: Also included is a fascinating 
account of Candragomin’s life, and lengthy com- 
mentary on the three works presented here. 
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Entering the Diamond Way: My path Among the 
Lamas—pby Ole Nydahl. California, 1985.25] pp. 
Illus., Biblio., Maps, Epil. (ISBN: 0-931892-03- 
1]. $12.95, . ~ : 


Here is a genuinely compelling story, and spiritual 
odyssey, of Ole and Hannah Nydahl, who in 1968 
became the first Western student of the great Tibe- 
tan master, His Holiness. the 16th Gyalwa 
Karmapa. Their exciting travels on the worn path 
between the green lowlands of Europe to the 
peaks of the Himalayas, led them to experience the 
skilful teachings of numerous Tibetan lamas who 
helped transform their lives into «limitless clarity 
and joy”. , 
) From their first contact with Tibetan Buddhism 
in Kathmandu in the form of a lama with extraor- 
dinary psychic powers, Ole and Hannah encoun- 
tered the full spectrum of the Buddhist «view”. 
Their real aim in writing this book is ‘to form 


a bridge between two worlds, and especially to” 


share with all who are looking for their true 
being...and introduction toa time-provyen way to 
Enlightenment”. 

After being recognized and trained by some of 
the greatest lamas of the Kagyu lineage, Ole now 
transmits the blessing of the lineage and travels, as 
authorized lama and Buddhist meditation master, 
teaching and establishing centres of Tibetan 
Buddhism, while Hannah is a much sought-after 
translator. 


Entry into the Inconceivable: An Introduction to 
Hua-yen Buddhism—by Thomas Cleary. Hono- 
lulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1985. vii+, 
222pp. Append. [ISBN: 0-8248-0824-x] $ 16.95. 


The central doctrine of Hua-yen Buddhism shows 
the entire Cosmos as a single nexus of conditions: 
a dazzling net of jewels, infinitely complex and 
utterly interdependent. Hua-yen philosophy 
examines this fundamental principle—the inter- 
dependence of all things—in a variety of contexts, 
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encouraging the development of a round, holistic 
perspective. The application of Hun-yen thought 
thus extends beyond the bounds of conventional 
religion to encompass areas of modern secular con- 
cern, including the relations between mentality and 
environment and between the individual and the 
group. 

This volume is an introduction to the philoso- 
phy of the Hua-yen school of Buddhism, one of 
the cornerstones of East Asian Buddhist thought. 
It includes a survey of the unique Buddhist 
scripture on which the Hua-yen teaching is based 
and.a brief history of its introduction into China. 
It then presents a succinct analysis of the essential 
metaphysics of Hua-yen Buddhism as it developed 
during China’s golden age, accompanied by full 
translations of basic texts by seminal thinkers of 
the school. «Cessation: and Contemplation in the 
Five Teachings of the Hua-yen”’, by Tu Shun, 
founder of the school, develops, step by step, the 
fundamental outlook of clua-yen Buddhism. 


Essays in Zen Buddhism, First series—by Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki, Ed. by Christmas Humphreys. 
Maine, 1985. 375pp +X Plates. [ISBN: 0-87728- 


586-1] $ 9.95. 


Zen Buddhism is a unique school of spiritual 
development using many systems of philosophy, 
psychology and ethics in the course of its own 
technique of «Sudden Enlightenment’. In this 
first volume of Essays in Zen Buddhism, the 
opening chapters are concerned with Zen as 
the Chinese interpretation of the Doctrine of 
i ; i t and ignorance 
Enlightenment; Enlightenment and : 
Cdn history of Zen Buddhism in China up 
te the time of the Sixth Partiarch, Hui-neng, 
who gaye shape to the purely Chinese aspect of 
Zen. The next chapters discuss the attainment 
of Satori, or the opening of the spiritual eye, and 
thods which are needed to Or! 
ve enon system is described in the chapter 
ee ditation hall, and finally the stages of 
on ete ress by gradual purification are dis- 
iri TO! + . 
ech oe of the ten ox-herding pictures. 
cus 


Zen ism. Third Sa a Be 

Le mats istmas Humphreys. laine, 

Ki, Ea. by Chri 

7s qnepeiatel)- 396pp. Illus., Append. [ISBN 

9.95. 

-87°128-076-2] $ 

a Third Series of Zen Essays the author has 

In this 


led to bring this about. 


tried to trace the relationship which exists between 
Zen and the two chief Mahayana sitras, the 
Gandavyuha and the Prajfiaparamita, and then 
the transformation through which Indian Buddhism 
had to go while adapting itself to Chinese pyscho- 
logy. It was natural that the Mahayana teachings 
had to be transformed as to make them apprecia- 
ted by the Chinese. In this book D.T. Suzuki 
shows that the changes to the Mahayana teaching 
were immense and the story of this evolution 1s 
lucidly told. The chapter on the bodhisattva ideal 
is the answer to all who regard Buddhism as 
‘cold’, whilst that on Zen and Japanese culture 
tells more of the actual practice of Zen Buddhism 
than any number of theoretical text books. The 


book also contains a superb collection of pictures | 


reproduced from Japanese and Chinese paintings 
—these are accompanied by the author’s illuminat- 
ing comments and observations. 

Eternal Legacy: An Introduction to the Canonical 
Literature of _ Buddhism—by Sangharakshita. 
London, Tharpa Publications, 1985. *¥ +31 7pP. 
Biblio, [ISBN: 0-948006-02-1]. £ 7.5- 


The written records of the Buddha’s aan 
known as Buddhavacana or the Word © ed 
Buddha—constitute the largest body of sect 
writings in the world and represent one Ran 
most creative outpouring of spiritual enersy ~ 
to human history. 

Now with the publication of - 
Legacy, aclear and comprehensive int! hole 
to the canonical literature of Buddhism as 4 W fhe 
is made available to the West. Covering baa mn 
major sacred texts—from the early Pali oa 
through’ the unsurpassed. spiritual eee: 
vision of the Mahayana siitras—the enti al 
brilliantly and concisely summarizes their: mr 
teachings and places them in both doctrin' 
historical context. itutes 

Opening with adiscussion on what Co aie 
Buddhism’s authentic canonical peel 
oral tradition that preceded it, the boo endless 
an invaluable guide to its vast extent in earen S 
variety, and concludes by showing BOW, n of the 
vacana as the oral and written Cae aout 
Enlightened Mind’s creative drive is ©€v' 
and dynamic. of 

Waitten by one of the foremost oes % 
Buddhism in the West, The Eternal Leg 


f The Eternal 
troduction 
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essential reading for all students of Buddhism as 
well as for those desiring an authoritative accoun: 
of Buadhist canonical literature: : 


History of Buddhism in Gujarat—by M.S. Moray. 
Ahmedabad, Saraswati Pustak Bhandar, 1985. 
yiii + 145pp. Biblio. Append. Epil. Rs. 40. 


The whole book is divided in seven chapters 
culminating in appendix. The first chapter deals 
with the general history of Gujarat from remote 
times up to 1300 a.p. 

The second chapter is devoted for the topic of 
the ‘Advent of Buddhism in Gujarat’. Citing 
various authentic allusions from Pali canons it has 
been clearly shown that Buddhism got foot-hold 
in Gujarat even in the life period of Tathagata 
Himself. 

The third chapter describes the discovery of the 
Buddha’s bone-relics in Gujarat. The fourth chapter 
explains about the progress of Buddhism in Gujarat 
during the period from 270 B.c. to 470 a.pD. Due 
to remorse generated by the ghastly Kalinga war 
the Candasoka emerged as Dhammasoka and 
plunged whole-heartedly for the upliftment and 
development of Buddhism. Besides constructing 
84000.stupas he raised huge rock and pillar edicts 
at important places: The emperor appointed 
special officers for propagation of the Dhamma 
and enthusiastically patronised the third council 
(Sangiti) in Pataliputra under presidentship of 
the great Moggaliputta Tissa. The greatest thing he 


_did was to send the Dhammadoota missions. to 


Kashmir, Gandhar, Himalayan regions, Burma, 
Sri Lanka, Yayana countries and to Aparantaka 
which included in Gujarat. The role of Pingalaka, 
Arya Sudarsan etc. have also been rightly explored 
in this chapter. The fifth chapter refers to the 
Maitraka period ranging from 470 a.p. to 789 
A.D. The Sixth chapter deals with the situation in 
the post-Maitraka era from the year 789 a.p. to 
1300 A.D. The seventh Chapter is the concluding 
part of the book. The author shows that history of 
Buddhism in Gujarat spread over nearly 1800 
years, but it remained as a dominant religion from 
first century A.D. to eighth century A.D. The 
book concludes with an appendix giving English 
translation of Emperor Asoka’s rock-edicts at 
Girnar. Such book, as this one, is first of its kind 
so far as Gujarat is concerned. 
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How to Meditate: A Practical Guide—Kathleen 
McDonald; Ed. by Robina Courtin. London, 
Wisdom Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). 221pp. 
Biblio, Gloss. (ISBN: 0-86171-009-6] £ 4.95. 


What is meditation? Why practise it? Which 
technique is best for me? How do I do it? The 
answers to these often-asked questions are con- 
tained in this down-to-earth book, compiled and 


written by a Western Buddhist nun with solid 
experience in both the practice and teaching of 
‘meditation. 


How to Mediate contains a wealth of practical 
advice on a variety of authentic and proven 
techniques : simple breathing and mindfulness 
exercises, meditation on emptiness, meditations 
using visualization and mantra, analytical medita- 
tions on death and suffering, meditations utilizing 
the Psychic channels the whole spectrum of 
techniques used by Tibetan Buddhists is covered. 
Also included are many of the simple prayers 
associated with Mahayana practice. This book is 
written Specifically for people wanting to practise 
meditation, but is also ideal for anyone who 
simply wants to know what it is all about. 


Indian Buddhist Pandits: From the Jewel Garland 
of Buddhist History—Tr. by Losang Norbu 
Tsonawa. Dharamsala, Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives, 1985. 124pp. Rs. 70. 


Indian Buddhist pandits, describing the -life and 
works of the major Buddhist Masters of Ancient 
India, translated from the second volume of The 
Jewel Garland of Buddhist History, ‘compiled by 
the Tibetan Masters, with surely serve as an inspira- 
tion to all the students and scholars of the Buddhist 
philosophy. Between the covers of this slim volume, 
the reader is offered glimpses of the courage, com- 
passicn, dedication and devotion with which 
luminous Buddhist Masters like Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Asanga, Chandrakirti, Shantideva, 
Shantirakshita and Dharmakirti ete, upheld the 
Buddhist philosophy and contributed to its enrich- 
oe and Liane Above. all, this volume of- 
S a well-abridged biograph: 
Atisha, the Indian Buddhist Ting a sore a 
the decline and fall of Buddhism in Tibet and 


revived it once again wi i if disci 
shila gi with this cheif disciple 
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Journey Without Goal: The Tantric Wisdom of the 
Buddha. ~by Chogyam Trungpa. Boston, Sham- 
bhala 1985. (Dharma Ocean Series). (ISBN: 0- 
394-74194-3]. $ 8.95. 


Based on the author’s talks at Naropa Institute, 
this volume introduces the reader to the principles 
of tantra, based on the practice of meditation, 
which leads to the discovery of egolessness. Trungpa 
Rinpoche provides a direct and experimental 
picture of the tantric world, explaining the impor- 
tance of self-existing energy, the mandala principle, 
difference between Buddhist and Hindu tantra— 
stressing he nontheistic foundaiion of Buddhism, 
The role of the teacher and the meaning of tantric 
transmission are also presented. Written for the 
student of Buddhism rather than the scholar, 
Journey without Goal demystifies the Vajrayana 
and at the same time affirms the power and 
sacredness of its ancient teaching. 


Kalachakra Tantra: Rite of Initiation for the stage 
of generation. A Commentary on the Text of~ 
Kay-drup-ge-Lck-bet,-sang-bo—by Tenzin Gya- 
tso; Tr. and Ed. by Jeffrey Hopkins, London, 
Wisdom Publications, 1985. 511pp. Biblio., 
Append., Notes. (Wisdom Advanced; Blue 
Series). [ISBN: 0-86171-028-2]. £ 11.95. 


Of the hundreds of Buddhist tantras, the Kala- 
chakra is one of the most important. In Tibet— 
where these esoteric teachings have been practised 
purely for a thousand years—and now in the West, 
this tantra has come to be especially associated 
with His Holiness the Dalai Lama, one of the 
greatest Buddhist teachers alive today. pte 8 
This book presents the series of initiations, 
which took three days, that authorize practice of 
the first of two stages involved in the tantra the 
stage of generation. In which the’ practitioners 
visualize themselves as an ideal being, a Buddha. 
The initiation ritual is translated and interspersed 
ith commentary from the Dalai Lama. — H 
wi Tn the first part of the book the Dalai Lama’s 
Professor Jeffrey Hopkins, explains: the 
translator, Fr of deity Yor? andi howaties 
tantric eng OPES them, to transform oneself 
oe He discusses the importance of 
aren tic motivation for practising these 
ne the marvellous stanzas of 


i des t 
; ae Thirty-seven Practices of a 


possible, 
intoa Bu 
paving an alt 
techniques, 40 
Tok-may-sang-bo; 


Bodhisattva. He describes the Kalachakra mandala 
and how it relates to the initiation, discusses the 
procedure of initiation itself, recounts in brief the 
lives of the authors, both the Dalai Lama and 
Kay-drup, and outlines a short history of the Kala- 
chakra Tantra. 

This is the first time that a tantric initiation 
ritual has been explained in detail and published 


in Western language. The special techniques for . 


transforming body, speech and mind into comple- 
tely altruistic expression are presented for the bene- 
fit of not only those who intend, after taking the 
initiation, to practise these techniques, but also for 
those who want to leara about this remarkable 
system of spiritual practice. 


“Kindness, Clarity and Insight”—by Tenzin Gye 
tso; Tr. and Ed. by Jeffrey Hopkins and Eliza: 
beth Napper. New York, Snow Lion Poblica: 
tions, 1985 (Reprinted). 232pp- Notes. ISBN: 
0-937938-18-1] (Paper). $ 10.95. 

In this collection of talks given by the Dalai re 

during hig tour of North: America. His Holiness 

discusses a wide variety of spiritual ang ge 
concerns with his characteristic warmth, wit, an 

perception. A 
Not limited to Buddhists or to religious bellev- 

ers, the-Dalai Lama’s direct, practical iia 

speaks. to people everywhere of the importance i 

kindness, love and compassion. Appealing both | ° 

the mind and to the heart, he urges all homey 

to consider the delicacy of the cu 

tion and to work at achaping attitudes for 2 idee 

society. His message of hope celebrates ae Han 

mitable human spirit and affirms the ever ‘ 
potential for individual and social transforma oe 

In the later chapters the Dalai Lama Coe ca 
with insight and profundity various topics 0 ie 
dhist doctrines, A concluding discours® id old 
the basic meeting points of thought between ? ed 
and new schools in Tibet—especially the Ne 
and Ge-luk. 

Light of Asia—by Edwin Arnold. New Delhis Inter 
print, 1985. xviii +160pp. RS. 35- 

Mr. Edwin Arnold’s poem, The Light of el C 

_the most sympathetic account ev?r ae a Saint, 

Europe of the life and teaching of the sa ak i 
Prince Gautama Siddartha, the Lord Buddha. 


rrent world situa- ~ 
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ARMIMATAAGIE Aras Aaa He aferet 
fact Saat afet cio oT TG, Fo 
caret aifcatera ¢ arerrdt, atguredt, 
B3c4 1 ELERRY Go, afefase | (ate 
ATTA WATE 23) To wo 


faattate F aH aTaTs seT 1 SAW Te 
ara qaqa ea fara S wfasorms Fy 
Hera aa aT ST Te-farsat at aitafaa 
aia. dt qe AMT AAA aT ate Sty ATT 


are ae Br aHVNT Ta st Safaw say wees 


vat fe faarrate areas sate wee AeA 
TaTAHTT S| 

HAT HT IA AAAI SF 1 Fat ATAT- 
feast at aitrnate, Taifedtarieat et geet 
Sareea, Fe ATT TT EET aT fares 
a) ferg a aaeaa el orenfas faamare 
ar gfefa F aatiedt HAT ATVa F 

aed: WaT aT att faarrarel waaare 
&, frat seu eT aaa SL ATTaT stat fH 
ag Un arated AAAS S| 

ga qeraMgararare sah fasrrare aT 
faeqa fataa frat war g 1 


Meditative States in Tibetan Buddhism: The Con- 
centrations and Formless Absorptions—ed. and 
Annot. by Leah Abler. London, Wisdom Publica- 
tions, 1983. 277pp. Biblio., Gloss., Notes; [ISBN 
0-86171-011-8]. (Wisdom Advanced Book, Blue 
Series). £ 4.95. 


Meditative States gives a vivid and detailed des- 
cription of meditative practices for the sake of 
developing a calm mind that is alert and powerful 
and capable of being used for gaining insight into 
reality. 

Leah Ahler skilfully presents the teachings of 
two Tibetan lamas—Lati Rinbochay and Denma 
Locho Rinbochay. They explain the preliminary 
process of freeing the mind from the inveterate 
tendencies to laxity on the one. hand and. excite- 
ment on the other, and then carry the reader 
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. 
through the upper reaches of the four concentra- 
tions and four formless meditative absorptions. 

The book is replete with the technical detail of 
the highly developed scholastic and yogic tradition 
of Tibet. 


My Land and My People—by Dalai Lama. New 
York, 1985. 271 pp. Append., [ISBN: 0-9611474- 
0-7). $ 6.95. 


This is a moving personal account of life in Tibet 
and the sad events which, for the present, have 
brought it to an end, written by a great spiritual 
and temporal leader. A dignified testament by the 
Dalai Lama, driven into exile by Communist 
China, is one of the most heartbreaking docu- 
ments ever published. His Holiness relates the 
story of his brief, tumultuous reign climaxed by the 
appalling destruction and systematic murder of his 
people by the Chinese. A civilized, compassionate 
man and a sincere reformer, he writes of the simple 
Tibetan life into which he was born, and among 
whom he, as the reincarnation of his predecessor, 
was discovered and declared Dalai Lama according 
to his country’s custom. My Land and My People 
is a tragic book. Yet it is deeply inspiring owing to 


the gentle forgiving Buddhist spirit underlying the - 


story. 


Nibbana in Early Buddhism based on Pali Sources, 
6th B.C. to Sth A.D.—by Harcharan Singh 
Sobti. Delhi, Eastern Book Linkers, 1985. xxiv 
+180pp. Biblio., Append., Abbrev. (Ph.D. 
Thesis Approved by Delhi University). Rs. 80. 


Secularization, or, in other words, <de-divinization 
of human consciousness’, a historical process has 
created a crisis of conscience for a modern man, 
who has lost faith in the existence of God, but, 
wants to become a saint. People, with crisis of 
conscience, can, fruitfully seek guidance from the 
Buddha, an Asian from ancient India, who dis- 
covered the Path to solve the ‘only Problem’, 
which not only modern Europe is seized with, but, 
is also influencing the rest of the civilized world. 
The Buddha delineated the Path, which can lead 
reasonable persons to discover the Nibbanic state of 
mind and, consequently, become Saints;arahats in 
Buddhist terminology; however, without professing 
faith in Almighty God, thus, simultaneously, re- 
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solve the crisis and solve the ‘only problem’. This 
book is an attempt to identify the Path. 


Opening the Eye of New Awareness—by Tenzin 
Gyatso; Tr. by Donald S. Lopez and Jeffrey 
Hopkins. London, Wisdom Publications, 1985. 
143pp. Biblio., Gloss., [ISBN: 0-86171-036-3]. 
£6.95. 


ing the Eye of New Awareness is a succinct 
a ticeh vresstitaiol of the doctrines of Bud- 
dhism as they were studied and practised for a 

ears in Tibet. 

eg the only text of the Dalai Lama outlining 
the entire path to be published in a Western 
language and an invaluable handbook for the 
study of Buddhism both in colleges and by the 


individual. 


i i Good Heart— 

ing the Mind and Generating a I 
Oe aah Gyatso. The Fourteenth Dalai Lama. 
Gharatlale, Library of Tibetan Works and 
Archives. xiii+116pp. Biblio., Index. Gloss. 


Price not given. 


Opening the Mind, which was written in ui early 
1960s, presents a synopsis of the Buddha 's teach- 
ing according to the literary tradition of the com- 
mentaries of the great Indian Buddhist masters, 
which formed the basis of education in Tibet's 
ic universities. 

aie example of the written tradition which 
has grown in Tibet from Indian ape ps slaty 
and preserve the teachings sors ; an e 
Buddha. The work concludes with valerie istory 
of the development of Buddhism in Tibet. 


orate qatae area (Gates FT BH tert) 
ee faaret { areroret, anfger 


gears, U4 U HERR Tor MAT 
ego fo} 
jeg th galren Te ATaThea 
aera Gt ST ar 
re gait iat ga * ae ea 
a spare aTaTATT ar arett, 3 
ame @ gata, gat BRAT FH ge 


fan ane at faa Tat ATe aT 
waa 





safece far ae ¥, aat aa-a7T Te GAA 
ae fatwa afeeator & aren fet HT 


areaat h fae meat saath 1 Tet aT 
afte & qdtax ara at sfalrfr aria, 


edtare fra at gaat & adh arate afte # 
sae oea faa at astaisal Tateat SaT- 
qa Fores ax Stere-gadh gard SATs 
aH BT Sateare feat aT THAT S| 

sega Ble areca stags se we Papers 
ga ar att area aus & UF TT aa 
(qatat ater) ar ga war eftele safer 
eet at maet 81 gee ae aay fasted FT 
afd at satay ext gt galier & ga 
mat aH cgay at sat feat Tay 3 att 
sah ATE ox ge aa TT UH MTA, TH 
aftiace, atatinn, arte ate ae HITT 
safer wet ar amet sare | ATE TEATS 
at oatiraar sar. wer a fT atest * 
AI TAR HAT At Give H, qe fecrirat F EF 
i, dah grat ar afearias sere fT 
21 gear att arar gate ate ate ATSIC | 
Realm of Tibetan Buddbism—by Li Jicheng; Ed. 

by Xiao. Shiling; and An, Chunyang; Tr. by 

Wang Wenjiong. New Delhi, UBS Publishers, 


Distributors Ltd. n.d. 224pp., Coloured Plates, 
Append. Rs. 350. 





5 ient 
i . . iginated in ancien! 
Esoteric Buddhism, which origt he seventh 


India, was introduced into Tibet in t ‘fferent 
century, Since then, it has evolved in 4 differ + 
social and historical environment into @ ae as 
sect known as Tibetan Esqteric Buddhism. Ee the 
ed by the Tibetan Buddhists as “«the essence Feet 
sacred religion”, it has a long tradition Ave 
and its influence on the culture, history oe 
life of the Tibetan people has been very ee oe, 
These works, in the various forms and expr ree 
will bring one ‘into visual contact with the re! 
order. ; Fy 

The Realm of Tibetan Buddhism a ti 
origin, development, canonical texts, mm A eiat: 
practices and, in particular, the works of ar! 
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ed to Tibetan Esoteric Buddhism. These works of 
art are divided into eight categories: bronzes, cloth 
paintings, frescoes, clay moulding, wood carving, 
wood tablet painting, stone carving and ritual ob- 
jects: The 159 ‘pictures contained in this .book 
which amply show the works of art in their tradi- 
tional style, are taken directly from various sites in 
Tibet during a period of five years. Many of the 
objects shown in the pictures are valuable cultural 
relics and’ are rare items of art in Tibet. The Realm 
of Tibetan Buddhism, with its scholarly introduc- 
tion and precious pictures, will be of enormous 
value to artists, students and scholars of Buddhism 
in general and of Tibetan Buddhism in particular. 


Selected Works of the Dalai Lama I: Bridging the 
Sutras and Tantras.—Ed. and Tr. by Glenn H. 
Mullin. 2nd Edn. 1985. 288pp. Biblio., Gloss., 
Append. (Teachings of the Dalai Lamas). [ISBN 
0-937938-27-0] § 10.95. 


The special focus of his work has been the lives 
and teachings of the Dalai Lamas. The contents of 
each volume of the Selected Works Series he began 
in 1980 for Snow Lion are carefully chosen and 
translated in consultation with the high lamas of 


. Tibet, including the present Dalai Lama. Their 


intimate supervision ensures both the relevance 
and accuracy of the material. Kalachakra Tantra— 
initiation into and practice of the most sophistica- 
ted Highest Yoga Tantra. 

Arya Tara—probably the most widely practiced 
devotions among both;Tibetan and Western Bud- 
dhists, Included with the Twenty-one Verses in 
Praise of Arya Tara—a base for numerous Tara 
practices—are the complete texts for three popular 
sadhanas of Green and White Tara practice. 

Lo-jong—the heart of all Mahayana teachings. 
A detailed commentary on the seven aspects of 
Atisha’s method of training the mind to develop 
the Bodhisattva spirit, through transforming every 
activity into a spiritually significant event. 


Selected Works of the Dalai Lama VIL: Songs of 
Spiritual Change—Ed. and Tr. by Glenn H. 
Mullin. 2nd Edn. 1985. xii+208pp. Biblio 
(Teachings, of the Dalai Lamas). $ 10.95. 


The Seventh Dalai Lama is often considered the 
greatest of the early Dalai Lamas. He wrote exten- 
sive commentaries on the Tantras, and over a 
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thousand mystical poems and prayers. ‘Songs of 
spiritual change’ is a highly valued collection of 
tantric songs and poems of spiritual instruction for 
taming and developing the mind. His inspired verse 
is an outpouring of Himalayan spirituality, a uni- 
que presentation that appeals to the heart as well 
as the head. 

Glenn Mullin’s translation captures the earthy 
yet sublime flavour of these songs and homilies. A 
long time student of the Dharma, he is a worthy 
conduit for these inspirational teachings. 


Selceted works of the Dalai Lama t—by Glen H. 
Mullin. 


The Second Dalai Lama chose as sources for his 
considerable literary.output practices from the 
lesser-known sects and lineages of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism. Their special treatment of popular tantric 
traditions, such as Yamantaka and the yogas of 
Naropa, are presented here in English for the first 
time. 
In this collection of sixteen texts, Glenn Mullin 
has chosen works that vividly convey both the 
Second’s scriptural mastery and breadth of tantric 
experience, and the powerful Teligious ferment of 
his era. The four main texts translated here include 
teachings of the generation and completion stages 
of the Vajrabhairava Tantra (Yamantaka); a sur- 
vey of the structure and historical development of 
Indian Buddhism’s principal schools, outlining 
their definitive doctrinal distinctions; detailed 
instruction in the practice of making and empower- 
ing ‘‘Flower essence pills” that free the practitioner 
from the need for ordinary foods ; and the explicit, 
extraordinary tantric yogas of Sister Niguma—a 
special lineage of the six yogas of Naropa trans- 
mitted by his consort, the dakini Niguma, which 
forms the basis of the Shang-pa-Ka-gyu Sect. A 
traditional biography of the Second, and. brief 
biographical sketches of all fourteen Dalai Lamas 
are included as appendices. 


Selected Works of the Dalai Lama III: Essence of 
Reprinted Gold; Commentary by HLH. the 
Dalai Lama XIV—Ed. and Tr. by Glenn H. 
Mullin, 1982. 270pp. Biblio., Gloss., Append. 
(Teachings of the Dalai Lamas). (ISBN: 0- 
937938-29-7]. ¢ 10.95. 


Continuing this living tradition to the present day; 
96 


Tenzin Gyatso, the present Dalai Lama,’ provides 
an extensive “commentary to the meaning” of 
Essence of Refined Gold, drawn from his own. 
penetrating experience. The discourse, which com- 
prises the main body of this text alternates between 
personal reflections, direct spiritual advice and 
scriptural quotations. He presents the spirit of the 
Third Dalai Lama’s brief work with an amazing 
ease and fluidity that is accessible to all. Also 
included in this volume is the Lam-rim preliminary 
Rite, a beautiful guide to the Avalokiteshvara 
tantric methods entitled. The Tantric Yogas of the 
Bodhisativa of Compassion and several verse 


works. 


aaa aaa aT TTT aTTTORT, 
* atte area HAMAS 1 LACE ATo WH L 
£8 1 FO ZOU 


grad arrest a arer tPaa aera TRAY F 
3; aarefaai ter, at afarrgait’ = art 
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ana Tet HL WE! fare at aT ag 
fama wost< wie salty ATIT F a gefare 
Bee ga: areata warstrat % aETH a ay 
& gaan aera ATaTT ara Ea Hert 
gat mea aera TealT’ at rar Fear att sit 
fread yar aT CATT AEH, AEST TT 
sare, feet agate feeds fecaforat. art 
x : 
"ae iy est ar ua dfarca ereiira 
afr 21 ag ator rin pe att 
T = 
arfear. & arahert A 
ee ert g tree! aaa t ATTAT 


7 wat ote : 
puis a wate #t caat ate | eae Fat 
gu ya pe arcana F ate ATT 


os arfcate g | Bt F acdt a area 
vane aH fafet i : 
si é Fe pi ja fafa gfaaat are 
. Da ° ‘ 


rat At FANS SATSAT TA, 





sre rar Tey aT Sore Fa BT ates TyACATS 
Ua Yaa wt freq fear wat gs Ate Alay 
art HTH Ho gIAT eT HT STARTL WEFT 
feat wate faaa Be gah eae wt eq 
Het 8g faeqa fecqhrat ar sega aT TS SI 
aa ale & fargat ar aria faareat 
aT STS gama Haare fre | 


Siddhartha Gautama Buddha—by Nandadeva Wije- 
sekera, Colombo, World’ Fellowship ‘and Bud- 
dhists' Sri Lanka! Regional’ Centre, 1983. 148pp. 
Biblio. Rs, 40, 


Dr. Nandadeva.. Wijesekera’s’ book Siddhartha 
Gautama Buddha presents to; the reader not only 
an’account of the: Buddha’s  Jife| as: an. illustrious 
teacher and a social reformer) but also its Histoti- 
cal background. 5 

This book Siddhartha Gautama Buddha cecords 
a colourful) story. set: against. the background 2 
Ancient India and-India of Buddha’s time. 


y. 1982. 


Space, Time and'Medicine—by Larry Dosse ISBN 
xV +248pp. Notes, Append., Postscript: é 
0-87773-224-8]- § 10.95. 


This work is both a dictionary and 4 Blosse or 
terms. It),attempts;tocover the entire field 0! 
Buddhism and terms. have’ been chosen Bee 
seven languages spoken in ten countries in at Jeas| 
ten major schools of Buddhism, these terms ce 
such that the reader is likely of find today, Siateit 
ing the next few years, in the books, on Bae 
which he will: most probably, read, In.@ ae id 
there are brief biographies ,of eminent ae a 
and scholars from both East and West whic ae 
enable ajready reference to authorities nprmgy 
cited. It is thus a useful compilation an a 
reference work in area of study—religionss” ig 
and. philosophical—which is today comma! 
increasing attention in Western society. 


mat 

Spokes of the Wheel: Studies in pura Oe aad 
—by Arvind Sharma. New Delhi, Bo 
Books, 1985. viii +170pp- Rs. 100. 

nder one cover 


Spokes. of the: Wheel brings w oe og Buddhism 


numerous papers on different aspe 
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which have been published by the author in several 
journals. These papers reflect a multifacetedness 
and versatile characteristics of the Buddhist reli- 
gious tradition itself and should prove to be of 
interest to 'a wide range of readers, from practising 
Buddhists themselves to those who. specialize in 
some aspects of it: rc 

This book'is a small ‘step in that. direction; a 
step which gentle scholars may mildly disapprove 
of as designed to strip each of the aforementioned 
traditions of their’ distinguishing taxonomic attri- 
butes and which less gentle scholars may repro- 
bate’as a mortal scholarly sin.. But if Buddhist 
teaches us anything it is to sin bravely for the 
common good, and the other religions of India are 
not far behind. While for a'scholar there may not 
be motives higher than those of scholarship, there 
can certainly be. ends: nobler than those only of 
scholarship to pursue: 


Sutta Nipata—Tr. by H. Saddhatissa. London, 1985. 
ixi{135pp. Biblio., List of Suttas [ISBN: 0- 
7007-0181-8}. £ 4.00. 


The Sutta-Nipata is one of the oldest collections of 
Buddhist discourses in the Pali Canon. Written in’ 
a mixture of prose and verse, it presents.a code of 
conduct and ‘provides the basis for a system of 
moral philosophy. It also constitutes a rational, 
straightforwaru. understanding of the ethics and 
psychology of Buddhism. 

This new translation conyeys the true spirit of 
the important text ina contemporary language. 


The Buddha: A Book for the Young—by Pupuil 
Jayakar. Bombay, 1982. viii+60pp. Pl. Gloss., 
Rs, 29. é . 


The book narrates ina very simple and story-like 
style the life. of Buddha, along with the Jataka 
Stories and brief sketch of Buddhist art in India. 
The work is meant for the young ones. It-has been 
illustrated at relevant places with various sculp- 
tures, paintings and ancient line drawings. The 
story of Lord Buddha has been toldin an effective 
style perfectly suited to create an impression of 
Buddhist legend upon the young minds. 


The Cross and: the Lotus: Christianity and Bud- 
dhism in Dialogue—Ed. by G.W. Houston, Delhi, 
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Motilal Banarsidass 1985. 249pp. [ISBN: 0- 
89581-767-5]. Rs. 125. 


Christian-Buddhist dialogue is certainly not a new 
concept. It has gone on ever since Christian and 
Buddhist cultures have been flung together histori- 
cally. However, within the last twenty years, 
Christian-Buddhist dialogue has emerged as a dis- 
cipline that deserves recognition. This book serves 
as a symposium for serious authors and believers 
to wrestle with what appear to be conflicting 
world views. 

The authors who contributed essays for this 
book are all recognized experts in their field: 
Hans-J. Klimeit, Universitat Bonn; George R. 
Elder, Hunter College; Donald W. Mitchell, Pur- 
due University; Roger J. Corless, Duke Univer- 
sity; Lama Anagarika Govinda; Luis O. Gomez, 
University of Michigan; David H. Fisher, George 
Williams College; and Travis L. Rogers, Jr., 
Patrick Black, and Richard Langdon. These last 
three are presently graduate students and former 
students of Dr. Houston. 

As Dr. Houston points out in the introduction, 
one can no longer ignore the fact that other major 
religions not only exist but that they take salvation 
seriously. These are the days of deep theological 
and philosophical reflection upon alternate world 
views. 


% 


The Dawn of Tantra—by Herbert V. Guenther and 
Chogyam Trungpa. Colorado, Shambala, 1975. 


viii + 92pp. Illus. [ISBN: 0-87773-059-8] $ 6.95. 


For the first time in a single yolume, two out- 
standing specialists present their views on the sub- 
ject of Buddhist Tantra, Chogyam Trungpa, Rin- 
poche, the eleventh Trungpa Tulku, is a medita- 
tion master of the Kagyu and Nyingma lineages of 
Tibet, and author of several works expounding 
the practical implications of Buddhism. Dr. H.V- 
Guenther, Head of the Department of Far Eastern 
Studies, University of Saskatchewan, is the author 
of numerous books and articles on Buddhism. 

The Dawn of Tantra articulates the reality of a 
special view of human experience where experience 
on the tantric level corresponds to the utmost and 
most complete state of being that can be attained. 
On the other hand, tantra is not a question of 


attainment, but rather the actual work of relating 
to situations properly. r 
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The Dynamic Psychology of Early Buddhism—by 
Rune E.A. Johansson. London, 1985 (Reprinted). 
236pp. Biblio., Notes, Ref. (Scandinavian Insti- 
tute of Asian Studies, Monograph Series 37). 
[ISBN: 0-7007-0114-1). £ 15.00. 


This book is a psychologist’s attempt to under- 
stand what the Buddha meant by “dependent 
origination’ (Paticcasamuppada, sometimes trans- 
lated as ‘<causality”). Those who are familiar with 
Theravada Buddhism have met the famous series 
of twelve links in the chain of causation (nidanas) 
of which each is said to be the condition of the 
next one, and the background of this book is 
exactly the challenging, incomprehensibility of this 
series. The author has collected all Passages in the 
Nikayas or scriptural literature which throw light 
on the meaning of conditioned sequences, accept- 
ing only those explanations which agree with ‘the 
facts in the Nikayas. The result of these investiga- 
tions is that the dynamic aspect of the Buddha’s 
psychology must have been much more extreme 
and all-pervading than is usually believed today. 
Dr. Johansson was a Swedish research Psycho- 
logist who had studied. Sanskrit and Pali at the 
University of Lund and in the Orient. He was an 
eminent scholar closely associated with the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, and author of several other 


works on Buddhism. 


T ism— . Lakshmi Narasu, 
Essence of Buddhism: by P. Lal 
Delkdy Asta Educational Services. 1985. xix + 
5 


212pp. Rs. 65. 


me is the final form assumed by a series 
i jects originally contri- 
on Buddhist subject i L 
of ar ener South Indian magazines. It brings 
ae leading ideas of Buddhism, and interprets 
together ht of modern knowledge. It profes- 


a in ee humble offering of a disciple in the 
ses to 


service OF ae ng Boddhiich in the light of modern 
In exp: 


in no way swerved 

the author has in E 

a el on as a Buddhist. If he has succeed 
from 


5 e aspect of modernity, He 
ed in giving pear then Pree 
ins aon ing. to light the essential truths 
poeta a The author cherishes: the hope 
therein Comat cane be oe 2 
ee pacers understanding of the teachings 

ding to 
sri Master, the Buddha 


This volu 





The Essential Nectar: Meditations on the Buddhist? 
Path; An Explanation of the Lam rim text of 
Yeshe Tsondru entitled the Essential Nectar of 
the Holy Doctrine and the text itself—by Geshe 
Rabten; Ed. and Tr. by Martin Wilson. London, 
Wisdom Publications, 1984. 306pp.. Biblio. 
Gloss., Notes. (Wisdom Basic Book, Orange 
Series). [ISBN: 0-861171-013-4] £6.50. 


For Buddhist, enlightenment is not some vague, 
esoteric idea but a precise goal, definable and, 
most important of all, attainable. Success in the 
achievement of enlightenment like success in any 
venture, depends upon following the steps laid out 
by the people who have already attained it. 

The Essential Nectar is an explanation of the 
steps known in Tibetan as the graduated path to 
enlightenment (lam rim)—by @ contemporary 
Tibetan master, Geshe Rabten, based on a popular 
Tibetan text, the Essential Nectar of the Holy 
Doctrine by eighteenth century scholar Yeshe 
Tsondru. 

These traditional teachings are presented here 
as meditations to be practised: they are methods 
for investigating and transforming one’s attitudes 
and behaviour, leading finally to the complete 
eradication of all negative states of mind and the 
development of all positive qualities—! other 
words, enlightenment. | 

Yeshe Tsondru’s text has been poetically 
translated and Geshe Rabten’s explanation clearly 
and concisely edited by English monk Martin 
Willson. 


Lhalungpa, 


‘ * P. 
The Life of Milarepa—by Lobsang 281-7]. 


Tr. 1984, xxxii+220pp. [ISBN: 0-87773: 

$ 10.95. i r 
Here is the illustrated biography. of Meet ne 
eleventh-century yogin and poet, who is the iH 
renowned saint in Tibetan Buddhist history. a 
can be read on several levels; as the bose Y ee 
a mystic, it presents a quest for spiritual aes oath 
a piece of inspirational literature, tracing ’ ae 
of a great sinner who becomes @ great Be an 
also a personal and moving introduction 3 aphic 
Buddhism: But it is also a powerful ae ba Fons 
folk tale full of magic, disaster, feuds, ae ae 
and humor. Milarepa is a holy but cap! aba ie 
human figure who deyeloped from oui an, 
black magician to supremely power y 
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pointing the way to spiritual liberation and com- 
plete self-knowledge. 


The Path of Serenity and Insight: An Explanation 
of the Buddhist Jhanas—pby Henepola Gunaratna. 
Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985, xiv + 263pp. 
Biblio., Abbrey. Rs. 125. 


In the oldest scriptures of Theravada Buddhism 
much attention is given to the Jhanas, high levels 
of meditative attainment distinguished by power- 
ful concentration and purity of mind. Beginning 
with the ethical foundation for meditation, the role 
of the teacher, the classical subjects of meditation, 
and the appropriateness of these subjects to 
individual practitioners, the author traces. the 
practice of meditation of the higher reaches of 
realization. In the Jhanas the mind withdraws 
from external objects and rises by stages to levels 
of calm, purity, and awareness wherein the evan- 
scence of existence is gradually seen and mental 
taints are removed. The eight stages of Jhanas are 
individually analyzed and explained in terms of 
their relation to one another and to the ultimate 
goal of the teaching. For the mind to be free from 
suffering, the faculty of wisdom is needed to pene- 
trate the true nature of things, and for wisdom to 
arise there must first be a base of calm and con- 
centration like that established by the Jhanas. 


The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha: A Trans- 
lation of the Chinese Version of Abhinis- 
kramanasutra—Tr. by Samuel Beal. Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 (Reprinted). xii + 
395pp. Rs. 90. 


This work is a translation of the Chinese version 
of the “Abhiniskramana Sitra” done into that 
language by Djiianakita, a Buddhist priest from 
North India. It refers to Buddha’s leaving the 
palace for a religious life ie. Buddha’s flight from 
his palace to become an ascetic. The legend also 
includes Buddha’s previous and subsequent 
history. : . 

The work is called ‘Romantic Legend”, beca- 
use, as is well-known, the first romances were 
merely metrical histories. There can be no doubt 
that the present work cantains some of the earliest 
verses (Gathas) in which the History of Budaha 
was sung. These Gathas were evidently composed 
in different Prakrit forms (during a period of dis- 
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integration) before the more modern type of 
Sanskrit was fixed by the Rules of Panini, and the 
popular epics of the Mahabharata and the 
* Ramayana. 


The Ten Pillars of Buddhism—by Maha Sthavira 
Sangharakshita. 2nd Edn. Glossgow, 1984. 
96pp. [ISBN: 0-904766-14-4]. $ 3.50. 


The Ten Pillars of Buddhism are ten precepts: ten 
ethical principles which together provide a compre- 
hensive guide to the moral dimension of Human 
life. To explore them is to find oneself turning 
the lens of moral vision into one aspect of life 
after another. To apply them is to accept the 
* challenge of human potential for higher develop- 
ment—and to work with that challenge in the 
arena of everyday life. 
. The Venerable Sangharakshita is an ideal 
preceptor. As founder of the world-wide ‘Friends 
of the Western Buddhist Order’, and head of the 
Western Buddhist Order itself, he is an extremely 
capable teacher, respected in East and West alike. 
Readers from the Buddhist world will no doubt 
find some of  Sangharakshita’s ideas especially 
thought-provoking, and’ even controversial. But 
all readers, whether Buddhists or not, will find this 
essay an invaluable source of stimulation and 
insight in their quest for ethical standards by which 
to live. 


Tibetan Book of the Dead: The Great Liberation 
through Hearing in the Bardo—by Guru Rin- 
poche; Tr. from the Tibetan with Commentary 
by Francesca Fremantie and‘Chogyam Trungpa, 
1975, xx+120pp. Biblio., Gloss. (Clear Light 
Series). (ISBN: 0-87773-74-1]. $ 6.95. 


The Bardo Thotrol is a Tibetan Buddhist scripture 
of the Nyingma or old tradition. It concerns the 
nature of the mind and its projections—beautiful or 
terrible, peaceful or wrathful—which seem to exist 
objectively and inhabit the external world. In pat- 
ticular it describes these projections as they 
appear immediately after death, in a much more 
overwhelming form since the conscioiisness is no 
longer grounded and shielded by its’ connection with 
a physical body. It teaches recognition of these 
terrifying and seductive forms, and through 


recognition attaiment of the state of enlighten 
ment. 
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* Although this book is ostensibly written for the 
dead, it is in fact about life. The Buddha himself 
would not discuss what happens after death, 
because such questions are not useful in the search 
for reality here and now. But the doctrine of 
reincarnation, the six kinds of existence, and the 
intermediate bardo state between them, refer very 
much to this life, whether or not they also apply 
after death. it is often emphasised that the purpose 
of reading the Bardo Thotrol to a dead person is to 
rémind him of what he has practised during his life. 
This Book of the Dead can show us how to live. 


Tibetan ‘Buddhism with its Mystic Cults, Symbolism 
and Mythology, and in its, selection to Indian 
Buddhism—by L.. Austin Waddell. 1972. xxii + 
598pp. Biblio. [ISBN: 0-486-20130-9]. $ 8.95, 


Waddell’s book is an extremely thorough and 
rvey of all aspects of Tibetan religion 
both Redcap and ‘Yellowcap sects, as well as the 
non-Buddhist Bonpa. It begins with a summary of 
early Buddhism, emphasizing the changes in it that 
eventually led to the Tibetan form. It discusses the 
doctrinal and ritual aspects of the religion, the 
metaphysical aspects of the doctrine and the vast 
literature (some 108 volumes of Canon and 227 
volumes of commentary). It reviews the history of 
ism from its first emergence in Tibet, the 
ane the great saints, the rise of the Dalai Lama, 
the importance of other divine incarnations, the 
importance of the monasteries, monastic discipline, 
me the enormous pantheon of gods, demigods 
na demons. Popular religion is also considered, 
including sorcery, folk practices and ey ny and 
related areas like astrology. It abouns a wi ‘ oe 
5 f Indian and Tibetan documents and texts, 
panied f important works and annotated pict- 
sugimarles Oot and wealth of data that will 
ore ree angen ee to the historian of religion, 
always be oye din the remarkable 
orientalist, OF rea 


der intereste! 
religious experien 


detailed su: 


ce of Tibet. 


ra—by Pseud Lu Kuan. 


Y t 
ti Nirdesa Su 4972. xviii +157pp. 


Vimalakir' ie Shambala, 


Berkeley, 1 
Gloss. [ISB 


Series)- 


i texts of Zen 
important i 
one ait Tt reveals the importance 
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This Satra is : 
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There are a handful of texts that are basic to 
student of Zen and Mahayana Buddhism: the 
Diamond Sitra, the Heart Siitra, the Lotus Sitra, 
the Surangama Sitra, and the Vimalakirti Nirdesa 


Stitra. The others have been translated and availa-, 


ble in English’ for many years, but this is the first 
translation of this Stitra to be published as a book 
in English. It is particularly applicable to Western 
Buddhist students because it expounds. the practice 
that a layman may follow. The translator provides 
us with an accurate and readable text complete with 
a glossary of all Buddhist technical terms used in 
the Siitra. 


‘ 


Wisdom Energy—by Lama. Yeshe and Zopa) Rin- 
poche. London, Wisdom Publications. 151pp- 
Gloss. £ 3.50, 

ing intro- 


Wisdom Energy i imple yet compelli 
8y isa simple y' Q a. lamas 


duction to Buddhism by two’ Tibetan {a0 
renowned for their insight and skill in communica- 
tion. Their successful first. book, it jis now wa 
second printing and includes additional material. 

Written with characteristic’ warmth and direct- 
ness, it goes to the heart of basic: Buddhist practice 
and discusses the meaning and purpose of medita- 
tion, the causes of dissatisfaction and SE read 
and ‘precisely how and why. these deluded 
unwanted states of mind) arise, an fpally, ae 
methods for subduing them and thus gaining con 
trol over our minds and lives. 

Included is an entire meditatio he full 
Rinpoche’ clearly and concisely covers bins 5 
rangeof the path, from cultivating an awe c tere 
of our present condition to developing the ee 
and means. that liberate us from it. In the con’ h t 
ing chapter Lama Yeshe shows unequivocally tl re 
the point of all is to put it into practice non 
daily life, and he explains how- 

Wisdom Energy is a compilation oh eat 
from the lamas? first tour of the West 1974. 


n, course. Zopa 


CULTURE 
k 4 ji. New 
Art of Indian Dancing—by Projesh eura nee 
Delhi, Sterling Publishers (Private) 110+» 
164pp. Biblio. Rs. 175. 2 
ia i icted 
‘The rich heritage and culture of India 1s ee ae 
in the various forms of Indian dance. 
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detailed accounts of the codification of this art in 
ancient Sanskrit books especially the Natya Sastra. 
This art had been traditionally handed down from 
the gods and has come to stayin the world. A 
special feature of what we recognise as the classical 
dances like Bharata Natyam, Kathakali, Manipuri 
and Odissi is that the temple played a vital role in 
their creation. They all had their birth in the temple 
precincts. The yaksagana of Karnataka, a form of 
musical. dance-drama is ten «centuries /old-and 
Kathak; the classical dance of north India, has its 
origin in the Indo-Mughal cultural fusion. 

The book is a. comprehensive: study of its own 
kind. It covers all aspects of Indian dance, its 
tradition, treatment in «ancient: scriptures;: music 
in relation to dance, costumes, modern trends in 
stage, lighting and choreography. It is the result of 
more than four decades of the author’s dedication, 
and will be.a source of instruction and -pleasure.to 
art students, dancers, connoisseurs and scholars 


alike. 


Aspects of Indian Art and Culture—Ed. by Jayanta 
Chakrabarty and D.C. Bhattacharya. Calcutta, 
Rddhi-India, 1983.  xviii+253pp. Pl., Tilus., 
Rs. 175. (S.K. Saraswati Commemorative 


Volume). 


This volume is a collection: of papers on Tibet 
contributed by thirty-five scholars . from various 
fields of Tibetan studies. It is divided into four 
parts, and discussions cover the following topics: 
The Tibetan language; fine art, literature and oral 
tradition in Tibet, history; religious life and 
thought. The volume will be of interest for the 
students of Tibetology. 


Benares: 80 Colour photographs—by Henry Wil- 
son. London, Thames and Hudson, 1985. 95pp. 


SOPI. £20. 


Henry Wilson, a photographer with a deep love of 
India, has captured in this: book: on Benares'the 
human aspects of the city, religious caremonies on 
the ghats by the river, street life, traditional crafts, 
and colourful festivals. Among the latter, one of 
the most spectacular is the Ram Lila play, sponso- 
red by the Maharaja of Benarés, where Henry 
Wilson photcgraphs the actors being made up for 
their roles as heroes and demons arid ‘the pilgrims 
and holy men who come to take part in the cele- 
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bration. He has also photographed the Maharaja 
himself and his family. 

The fruit of several lengthy visits to India, this 
superb collection of photographs reflects in equal 
measure Henry Wilson’s dedicated approach to 
his art and the richness, variety and contradictions 
of Benares-Hindu which, for Westerners too, has a 
special fascination. 
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gfafesat aT! Sal, Yaar, Hara, atfrat 
aife = faatfaat aa aecar at fat ar 
yan Tare HIRT FT st Te ara | Hs aa 
fecat ata WTA F are are at ga Fat F 
areata aepfa % goa fare sfeentax Aes 

afer, AH BT F eae aaa x sar FH, 
gare: a8 Tét_faarsa: feast arate 
qepfrafage at aaa-caa a ofegr ocfeay 
aeafa at art fart aT TI eGa yeaa, 
cqreeta deaia’ gat TaaeaS TE Het 
aeqa aredia depfa at Aesar at oega 
HA BT TATA SI 

aa geaa F Sto ATTA A, St efaere 
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wie ata Tal ag-wafad yeast F Tas 
&, smurfs sfaare dat, advaca atier ara 
> farmer fara & gatas ate F ae 
aeafe or ofa a qeaiaa sega Fars 1 
Taare Geran cafe at. ay water feat 
Tat & | P 


Cultural Heritage of Burma—by Krishna Murari. 
New Delhi, Inter-India Publications, 1985. xvi + 
312pp.+47PI., Biblio,  Abbrev., Translit., 
Append. Rs. 540. 


Burma over the centuries has been thoroughly 
exposed to the glorious richness of Indian cultural 
traditions in all their manifestations, yet its culture 
has kept alive its distinctive entity, its indigenous 
character. Cultural Heritage of Burma is among the 
very few books to project a complete, integrated 
Picture of the Burmese culture. . 

The author interprets afresh'a colossal descrip- 
tive data including the relevant inscriptional material 
to reconstruct the history of Burma, from Ist cen- 
tury A.D. to 1500 a.p., highlighting how different 
Burmese monarchs of yore, coming under the ir- 
resistible spell of Buddhism, created a network of 
monasteries, pagodas and temples to perpetuate 
the religion of the Buddha in this golden land. Dr. 
Murari, in the process, analyses the origin and 
growth of Buddhism in Burma as also its impact 

on her language and literature. In addition, his 
narrative includes a comprehensive, yet coherent 
discussion of Burmese social life, its rural economy, 
its religion, arts and architecture. With its forty-six 
illustrations and an altogether new approach, the 
volume will interest scholars and general readers 


alike. 


City of the Saints:-Paithan through. the ages—by 
R.S. Morwanthikar. Delhi, Ajanta. Publications 
(ndia), 1985, xii + 174pp. + xixPl. Biblio. 
Abbrev. Rs. 200. E 


Paithan has been a land of saints and philosophers 
and has been distinguished for its spiritual outlook 
since the dawn of history. It is the birth place of 
some of the greatest seers of India and the world. 
The soil of Paithan seems to have been congenial 
to the growth of philosophy, becatse from here 
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many saints radiated the length of spiritual wisdom. 


In the present monograph, the author, a well- 
known archaeologist and scholar of this‘ particular 
area, has dealt with the subject; in depth and dis- 
cussed this historical city known as Pratisthan, 
the capital of Satavahanas and has highlighted the 
contribution of this ancient centre as even before 
the Satayahanas the city. had. played a. significant 
role in shaping the culture of Maharashtra. The 
book will be of great interest to the archaeologists 
and students of ancient Indian culture and to the 


art lovers. 


Cultural Development in Orissa—by H.C. Das. 
Calcutta, Punthi Pustak, 1985; xvii +-430pp + 
P1., Biblio. (Orissa Studies Project-21). Rs. 520. 


The treatise Cultural Development in » Orissa 
deals exhaustively and comprehensively with the 
political and cultural history of Orissa from’ the 
earliest times till 1568 (when Orissa or the ancient 
Kalinga lost _ its independence). — Brahmanical 
Tantric art of Orissa as reflected in architecture 
and sculpture and religious movements which 
flourished in Kalinga under the benign patronage 
of royal dynasties leaving behind to posterity 
numeraus monuments, cult objects, sculptures, 
literature'and folk traditions. Tantric art brought 
about a renaissance in the art movement resulting 
in erection of monuments for tantric gods ‘and 
goddesses, carving of icons and symbolic diagrams 

d composition of a vast mass of complicated 
hi hical literature. All available materials— 
Paneer epizxaphie and archaeological have been 
literttily and judiciously handled, to make the 

‘ect interesting and authentic. It will prove 
ie at lating’ and informative ‘even to the 
pei 7 es reason of its lucid. style, pre- 
general ere ia ST apclanical. onde ate 
sentation ] 


systematic approach. 


A etween India and Southeast 
Cultural Relations | Le 'B, Sarkar... Delhi, Indian 
Asian Conny itaral Relations and Motilal 
Council for xxii+355pp +Pl. Maps. 


idass; 19°: = 
Bean: 9g1-208-0054-01- Rs. 400. . 
if perhaps or the first time He one 
ree ot: ey of the basic materials bearing 
a et Y saint cultural phenomena. 

on {ndo-Southeas Ret A Fewtga it 
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hand, how the introduction of the Indian ideas of 
statecraft, the deification of kings: and the rule of 
law stabilized the monarchies and governments in 
the pattern of India. and how, jon. the. other, 
the introduction of the Indian art and architecture 
bearing the same.or similar trait, marked their 
growth without making them lose their native 
identity. The author has presented . evidence to 
show that the homelands of the scripts of Southeast 
Asia. were not of the northern, southern or west 
Indian variety, as believed by some, but of the 
pattern prevalent in the Kalinga-Vidarbhan tracts. 
. Similarly, he has adduced new evidence for believ- 
ing that the founders of the Srivijayan empie of 
the Malayo-Indonesian world were. most, probably 
the disinherited scions of the Iksvaku royal dynasty 
ruling over Sri Sailam with their capital at Vijaya- 
puri in the lower Krsna. valley. The religion ohne 
Sailendra. monarchs . and_ the significance of 
, Barabudur have been treated in an original, way- 
The beginning of Sanskrit and Pali studies 17 
Southeast. Asia, the gowth of an Indianized 
vernacular literature, mythological. and ©P'° 
literature, legends and romances have been, dischs- 
sed in several chapters. The impact ofthe lane? 
schools of art. and architecture brings out t - 
close, ties that promoted , cultural cooperatio 
between Indian and Southeast, Asian countries for 
many centuries. . sont s 
, Authenticated by rare black and white mS 
tions, the book will serve as a reference fonteseae 
scholars and evoke keen interest, among intereste 
readers. 


.N. 

Encyclopaedia ‘of Indian Culture—Ed- re 

Saletore. New Delhi, Sterling Publishers 4S17pP- 
Ltds1985, “Vol Vi) V-Z. ‘xii +1505 


Biblio. Rs, 250. 


This is the fifth and last yolume of the iG = 
opus on Indian culture and covers V t? a ae is 
additional Bibliography and Index. SE its 
based. on’ original.source material 19) a. 
Prakrit, Pali, Kannada. and several other ources- 
ges, indigenous.and foreign. The One eBlog 
consulted are inscriptions, traditions, cop umisma- 
cal evidences, travellers’ accounts 4” Sa is 
tics: This highly intensive and specialise 


eneralised 
notamere catalogue of borrowed OF Goes) its 


5 nti 
tatements. ement is auther 
s nts. Eyery stat cation if necessary: 


source indicated for further verifi 
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Another impotrant feature of this work is that 
each topic is examined from three angles Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. Releyant references are 
made, though briefly, to the contributions of 
Muslim culture, which will be treated more 
exhaustively in the author’s next work, ‘The Indo- 
Islamic Encyclopaedia of Indian Culture’. : 

The items are alphabetically arranged in order 
to facilitate easy reference for the scholar and the 
layman. In the interest of further study to assist 
the inquiring scholar and the interested general 
reader, at the end of every, topic there are lists of 
relevant and ‘Teliable works, original and-secon- 


dary. 


Fires of Love Waters of Peace: Passion and.Renun- 
ciation in Indian Cuiture—by Lee Seigel.. 1983. 
xi+122pp. Notes. [ISBN: 0-8248-0828-2]. 
$ 10.95. 


Fires of Love Waters of Peace is an introduction 
to Sanskrit love poetry and religious verse. It 
offers fresh translations of two exemplary figures— 
the Court poet Amaru and the philosopher Sankara 
with an elegantly written’ commentary: exploring 
the relationship ‘between sensuality and, spirituality 
in classical Indian culture. 

The poems of Amaru treat the enchantments 
oflove with a sophisticated understanding. Love 
is often poignant, often humorous. The poems of 
Sankara decalre they invoke the one reality amidst 
illusion and point the way to spiritual liberation. 

Yet a traditional legend tells of the chaste philo- 
sopher’s leaving his own body and entering that 
of the amorcus poet to experience the mysteries of 
love. With this story as a guide author unlocks the 
paradoxes of love to find a potential reconciliation 
of the conflict between delight in the world of 
desire’ and renunciation. of desire. This insightful 
book is about the ways in which this reconciliation 
is suggested in Indian literature and legend. More 
profoundly, itis about the universal quest for a 
harmony that will sustain the secret and’ intimate 


workings of the heart. 

History and Culture’ of Ancient Gandhara and 
Western Himalayas—Pada Epigraphic Sources 
—pby B.K. Kaul Deambi. New Deihi, Ariana 
Publishing House, 1985. x + 228pp. +-9P1., Biblio, 
Append. Rs. 150. 


Dr. Deambi worked as Professor of Sanskrit and 
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Hindi in Gandhi Memorial College, Srinagar for 
over two decades and joined Kashmir University 
as Reader in the Centre of Central Asian Studies 
in September 1980. He has a large number of 
Important research papers published in the reputed 
Journals to his credit and his book ‘Corpus of the 
Sharada) Inscriptions of :Kashmir” was published 
from Delhiin 1982, The present volume is the 
second/of the series and the third Ancient History 
and Culture of Chamba (Himachal Pradesh) is 
teady for publication. His other important works 
in hand are: (1) History and Culture of Ancient 
Sinkiang from Epigraphic sources, (2) Brahmi 
alphabet of Central Asia. (3) Kashmir’s Contribu- 
tion to Buddhism in Central Asia, China and 
Tibet. Historical and Cultural Study of the Brahmi 
and Kharosh the Inscriptions and Documents of 
Central Asia. 


Indian Antiquary: A Journal of Oriental Research 
1872-1933. Delhi, Swati Publications, 1985, 
(Reprinted). 

Vol. xxxi, 1902, 537pp. - 

Vol. xxxii, 1903, 519pp. 

Vol. xxxiii, 1904, 372 +9 +102pp. 
Vol. xxxiv, 1905, 313 +204pp. 
Vol. xxxv, 1906, 384pp. 

Vol. xxxvi, 1907, 412pp. 

Vol. xxxvii, 1908, 431pp. 

Vol. xxxviii, 1909. 348pp. 

Rs. 400 per volume. 


At a Time when each society had its own medium 
of propagation of its researches, deliberations etc., 
inthe form of Transaction, Proceedings, Journal 
etc., a need was strongly felt for bringing out a 
journal devoted exclusively to the study and 
advancement of Indian Culture in all its aspects. 
The endeavour boosted by public demand, encou- 
raged Jas Burgess to launch the Indian Antiquary 
in 1872. The scope as enunciated by its founder 
editor was, in his own words, ‘‘as wide as possi- 
ble” incorporating Manners and Customs, Arts, 
Mythology, Feasts, Festivals and Rites, Antiqui- 
ties and History of India. The journal also carried 
a correspondence column to elicit the information 
and initiate discussion‘on matters of interest. An- 
other laudable aim was to present the readers 
abstracts of the most recent researches of scholars 
in India and the West by Translating them from 
German, French and other foreign tongues, be- 
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sides drawing the attention of researchers by publi- 
cation of articles, notes, etc. of interest from the 
other Asiatic Society which would not have been 
otherwise published in this journal Indian Anti- 
quary also dealt with local legends, folklore, pro- 
verbs etc. In short Indian Antiquary, as envisaged 
by the visionary Burgess was a journal entirely 
devoted to the study of Man—The Indian—in all 
the spheres of activities of his day to day life, past 
and present. In fact it covered the broad spectrum 
of subjects what we today study in archaeology, 
anthropology, ethnology, epigraphy, numismatics, 
linguistics etc. The Jndian- Antiquary formed a 
cultural bridge as it were between the East and 


the West. Started in 1872 Indian Antiquary com-- 


pleted more than the traditional sixty-year cycle of 
the Indian calendar, in fact sixty-two issues were 
brought out when unfortunately it had to be dis- 
continued. Burgess carried the burden of editing 
Indian Antiquary’ for the first thirteen volumes till 
1884. From 1885 onwards it was edited jointly and 
severally by J.F. Fleet and R.C. Temple, Bhandar- 
kar and Krishnana Swami Aiyanger, S.M. Edwards, 
Bhandarkar Ainger etc. Finally towards the end, 
after Temple the responsibility fell on E.A.W. Old- 
ham, Bhandarkar and Aiynagar till its end. 

Jt is now more than a century since the first 
volume was published and more than half a cen- 
tury since its last issue. Yet the articles and notices, 
these several volumes of Indian Antiquary carry 
are ever fresh and are of utmost importance to any 
researcher. In Indology, History, Epigraphy, and 
Archaeology as an invaluable work of reference. It 
is also a sad state that most of the Indian libraries 
do not possess 4 complete set and even where they 
are available, the volumes have become fragile and 

d cannot be used without causing irrepar- 
lee to alleviate the distressed 


damage. It was 
P alons and to aid them that the present ven- 
aan taken to reprint all the volumes of 
ture has been 


iquary 10. Dp. anner. 
Indian Antiqua ‘y ina hased mann 
t—by R.N. Saletore. New 


oharlal Publishers Pvt, 
nth 11PI. Biblio., Abbrev. 
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Delhi, Munshiram 

Ltd., 1985. xii +320D) 
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: robably for the first time a 
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full and ee aameDt from the ie af tnd 

ens srabists Jainism and Islam. This scrutiny is 
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This book furnishes P: 








based on original and secondary sources, epigra- 
phy, archaeology, numismatics and tradition, to 
render it authentic and acceptable to scholars and 
the general public. In this examination of Indian 
Entertainment,:modern games like cricket and so 
forth are excluded because they are not intrinsi- 
cally Indian and hence outside the purview of this 
study. Early concepts of Indian Entertainment are 
first discussed and followed by an analysis of open 
air sports, indoor games, sadistic delights, aesthe- 
tic pleasures and erotic devices, the games and 
practices, which provided diversion to generations 
in India, are not- merely narrated, but whenever 
possible examined cogently. As far as practicable 
chronology, invariably from original sources, 1s 
utilised for the stable foundation of the facts cited 
and the data presented. The evidence of foreige 
witnesses is also harnessed, not that it can be 
entirely relied upon, as it is joften recorded gossiP 
but it reveals how outsiders viewed our usabes 
from their viewpoints often prejudiced and un- 
reliable. Corroboration and documentation ee 
been utilised to arrive at reasonable conclusions: 
Some illustrations are included as they are authen- 
tic and contemporary, to enhance the value of this 
study. 


Society and Culture in Early Medieval India; o ; 
to A.D. 1526—by Muhammad Qamaruddin. 
New Delhi, Adam Publishers and Distributors, 
1985. x +.139pp. Biblio. Rs. 95- 


Islam obtained @ foothold on Indian soil, va 
Sind was conquered by Muhammad bin pene 
forces in 71-12. With the establishment sie © 
Delhi Sultanate in 1206, it became the ruling Pee 
and continued to enjoy this status until os y' fa 
1857, when its political sovereignty came tO 
end. A 

The present study is chiefly concerned eae 
period between 712 and 1526, when the ee out 
made room for the Mughal dynasty- Trlitary 
their history, the Delhi Sultans had to face ™ 
opposition from the indigenous chielS» * 
repeated attempts to throw them out, 
Sultanate continued to flourish- 

Islam came to India with a complete! 
conduct of its own. The Muslims a ode of 
their religion and faithfully followed ne this did 
conduct prescribed by Islam. However, freely 
not prevent them from living among, mixiné 


code of 
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and entering into social intercourse with their 
Hindu neighbours. Living side by side and sharing 
in each other’s joy and sorrow for a period spread 
over centuries was bound to change the respective 
manners and social behaviour of the two peoples. 
As aresult of this process of invisible interaction 
between members of the two religions, ,there came 
into being a new and composite culture, which, 
for want of a more suitable name, is called Indo- 
Islamic. This new culture attained its high-water 
mark under the illustrious Mughals. 


It is the story of the evolution of some aspects 
of this rich and noble culture, in its earlier stages, 
that the author has ventured to tell in the book. 


Society and Culture in Northern India, 1850-1900 
—by Shiva S. Dua. Delhi, Indian Biographies 
Bureau, 1985. vi+272pp. Biblio. [ISBN: 81- 
85004-04-8]. Rs. 210. ; 


Society and Culture in Northern India, 1850-1900 
is an effort to portray a correct picture of the 
generally mispresented society. Wading through 
the labyrinth of material complex and baffling on 
account of the vastness of the region, the diversity 
of conditions and the multitudes of people in- 
volved was 2 formidable job. At all levels, official 
and non-official, printed and original, academic 
and literaty analysis of the data, suffering ftom its 
inherent defects was an uphill task. However, it 
has been scanned in an objective manner, viewing 
the situation from a purely academic and inquisi- 
tive angle the human element involyed notwith- 
standing. i. 

The findings are at variance, with popular 
impressions prevalent generally, especially among 
foreigners, that social evils were rampant every- 
where. That it was not so has been shown through 
authentic evidence. No generalisation applicable 
to the entire region has been possible and no uni- 
form image could be projected. There were currents 
and cross currents of thought and deed leading to 
groups working at cross purposes which indicate 
that society was neither still nor complacent. It 
presented a kaledioscope of different colours, 
shads and hues, so to say. 


South-Paiichala: A Study in Historical and Cultu- 
ral Geography—by R.K. Paul. Kanpur, Sahitya 
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Niketan, 1985. xvi +146pp., Biblio., Pl., Maps. 
Abbrey, Rs. 95. 


The region of South Pafichala (upper. part of 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab) played a conspicuous role 
in the growth of civilization in Ancient India. The 
Present work, based on literary and archaeological 
Sources and on a detailed survey of the area by the 
author himself, is one of the few critical studies on 
the regional historical geography so far done in 
the country. It highlights the activities of the 
people of this region and their cultural achieve- 
ments from the earliest times to ¢: 1200 A.D. 

The book is the first comprehensive and inte- 
grated work on ancient geography of South 
Pafichala. The source material from the Brahmani- 
cal, Buddhist and Jaina literature, the astronomi- 
‘cal works and lexicons has been judiciously utilized 
in the present study. The accounts of the Greek 
historians and: travel-records of: distinguished 
writers, such as Fahien, Hiuen-Tsang, Alberuni, 
etc. have been duly incorporated. Other sources 
utilized by the author are ancient inscriptions, 
coins, seals and sealings obtained from the area 
and the contiguous regions. 


The Unknown Kamasutras—by Dr. P.K. Agcawala. 
Varanasi, Books Asia, 1983. 248pp. Price not 
given. 


This work is an anthology of the. Ancient most 
love-aphoris by seers of the Tradition and its 
expositors. 

The author has ventured to collect material on 
the Kamasutras from the Vedas, Upanishads, 
Mahabharata, Kautilya’s Arthashastras, Bharata’s 
Natyashastras etc. The book delves into. the 
hitherto unknown aspects of the Kamasutras. 


Tribal Culture of India—by L.P, Vidyarthi and 
B.K. Rai. 2nd Edn, New Delhi, Concept Publi- 
shing Company, 1985. xii+488pp.,, Biblio. 
Append., Illus., Maps. Rs, 70. 


This is the first major study on tribes and tribal 
life in India, Since its first edition the Indian 
tribal scene has undergone a seachange. Professor 
L.P. Vidyarthi has updated the new edition with a 
fresh introduction. ; 

Starting with the importance of Tribal India in 
the story of Indian civilisation, this study makes a 
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comprehensive study of the economic, social, 
political and religious organisations of the Indian 
tribals. The psychological factors in personality 
structure in tribal setting have been studied and 
discussed in detail. The other major aspects dis- 
cussed are: tribal village, customs or matrimony 
and polyandry, approaches, planning and pro- 
gramme for tribal development and cultural 
change in the tribes of India today. 


Wives of the God-King: The Rituals of: the Deva- 
dasis of Puri—by Frederique Apffel. Marglin, 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1985. xv 4+- 


388pp. Biblio. Rs. 180. 


The temple and cult of Jagannatha at Puri in 
Orissa represents one of the most important cons- 
tituents of Hindu religion and culture. Close to 
1500 people perform ritual duties at this temple, 
all of whom are males expect for a small group of 
women known as devadasis, (literally:, female 
servants of the deity) or temple dancers. Within 
the altered social conditions of modern India their 
position has changed rapidly, and. this study 
recaptures its past significance. ne: 

The devadasis do not marty—their dedication 
to temple service being regarded as a form of 
marriage to the main deity, Jagannatha. The deya- 
e auspiciousness of the married 
woman since they never become inauspicious 
widows. A study of their rituals and the myths 
recounted by them reveals the concept of auspici- 
ousness to be major category, distinct from, that 
of purity. The devadasis, even. though egies not 
chaste, do embody the auspiciousness of the mar- 
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Hindu Domestic Rituals: A Critical Glance—by 
Sindhu S. Dange. Delhi, Ajanta Publications, 
1985. 117pp. References. [ISBN: 81-202-0138-8). 
Rs. 65. 


The preesnt book is an aspect of the’ study of the 
Grhyasiitras, and presents the main Hindu domes- 
ticrituals from the Grhyasitras and tries to ex- 
plain the symbolism therein. Various beliefs are 
associated with the details of rites, and these are 
studied with a comparative basis. Most of them 
are explained for the first time. Thus, the book 
deals with beliefs regarding the garment of the 
bride; the naming of the child, music in rituals and 
its propriety and so. on. It is revealed that wine 
formed an important part of the offerings to the 
female ancestors. It had been a regular practice, 
embedded in ritual set up for the husband to tend 
the hair of the wife; and the husband’s association 
with the’hair or veni, of the wife was established 
in.the tradition: The belief and the ritual about the 
hides of beasts, the game of dice all have -symbolic 
value. 

Interesting details regarding the use of gold, 
which was believed to be the sun-metal, and 
mirror obtain. The material from the Hindu 
domestic rituals is compared with other sources. 
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Tega Jeas H TaraTaaigary fers 
qaed aa, cal AIX cater aT ee wa 
suea ofeaa 2a gu saat areste fafer, 
arenes wat aeaearay orate Ua Ath 
Hae cafes at Tes | ATT H BATS, faa- 
ga qat gaat H steatrare ae aT Aeat 
alga aut 21 
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mata simea—Ro satagere wa ca 
facia Ratt facet, ferett waTITA, 2 8cK 
VR ToL Ate! Hoo) 
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ome Aspects of the Economic Life of Orissa, 
¢. 1550-1751—by Pinaki Ranjan Mahapatra. 
Bhubaneswar, 1984. 318pp. Biblio; Abbrev., 
Map. Rs. 100. 


This is the first attempt for a comprehensive study 
of the economic life of Orissa for two hundred 
years (1550-1751 a.p.). The political history of 
Orissa during these two hundred years was marked 
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by frequent palace intrigues and murders, Afghan, 
Mughal and Maratha invasions causing lack of 
stability in the government and influencing the life 
of the people in different ways. A detailed study of 
contemporary life during the turmoil is of great 
significance. The author has based this thesis on 
various original sources like, published and un- 
published factory records of European companies, 
work of the contemporary European travellers, 
Persian works, archaeological evidences, contem- 
porary Oriya and Bengali literature and Marathi 
historical works. A few striking features of the 
book are the correlation of economic with political 
and social conditions and the advent of Evropean 
companies, statistical information regarding 
amount of land revenue of Orissa during the 
period and also regarding varieties of currency, 
especially Cowrey; administrative orders regarding 
commercial activities and grant of trade privileges 
by men of authority, chronological inclusion of 


* foreign travellers’ account in the bibliography etc. 


It is a valuable and intelligently researched work 


which throws wholly new and dispassionate light 
on the subject of its study. 


EDUCATION 


Ideals of Indian Education and Culture—Kd. by 
Swami Vijoyananda. Calcutta, Bharat Sevashram 
Sangha. xxx +206pp. Append. Rs, 35, 


The ultimate object of the Bharat Sevasram Sangha 
is reorganisation of the yast heterogeneous Indian 
masses into a homogeneous one. With this object 
in view, the Sangha undertook a comprehensive 
plan of work. Here, articles specially written as 
well as some written speeches delivered at the Ideal 
Education Conferences have been printed. Every- 
one is to some extent interested in this vital subject. 
Education, if it is to be worthwhile, has to deal 
with moral and ethical standards even though it 
does not teach any specific religion'as such. Swami 


Vijoyananda has rendered a great service by. 


bringing out a publication on Ideals of Indian 
Education and Culture which contains valuable 
articles by some of our eminent thinkers. This 
book would prove of great value to teachers. 
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FOLKLORE 


Folk Tales of Kashmir--by Hinton J. Knowels. 
Jammu, Jay Kay Book House, 1985 (Reprinted). 
x+510pp. Gloss. Rs. 300. 


Here is a rare collection of sixty-four folk tales of 
Kashmir whose popularity is still to be found 
among the people of the Valley. The author stayed 
for four years in the Valley, learnt the language of 
the people and collected them. 

Folk Tales of Kashmir gives an index to the 
‘thoughts and ways’ of the people of Kashmir. It 
depicts the colour and richness of the life lived in 
the Valley. It also provides a delightful reading for 
the student of literature. 


The Elephant-Lore of the Hindus: The Elephant- 

". Sport (Matanga-Lilay of Nilakantha (Transla- 
tion from the Original Sanskrit with Introduc- 
tion)—by Franklin Edgerton, Tr. Notes, and 
Glossary. Delhi, “Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 
(Reprinted). xix +129pp. Biblio., Gloss. (ISBN: 
81-208-0005-2]. Rs. 50 


This book is intended to serye as an introduction 
to the elephant-lore of Hindus. It consists of @ 
translation of the «Elephant-Sport” (Matans 
Lila) of Nilakantha, with notes, introduction, and 
glossary. The Matanga-Lila is the best available 
Sanskrit work on elephantology. It is a brief and 
succinct treatise in 263 stanzas, divided into twelve 
chapters. Nothing is known of the Nilakantha 
who is mentioned as its author. According t? the 
editor, Ganapati Sastri, the three manuscripts he 
used are about two hundred years old. This, how- 
ever, is purely conjectural; all we can say 1S a 
there is no positive trace of modernity in the WF” 


OL 
The elephant-lore of our text is based on a genUl” 


e 
traditional knowledge which grew up among thos 


; nt ni 
whose business was to deal with elephants, a 
this tradition has persisted to modern times- 


The Story of Layla and Majnun—by Nizamis Or 
from the Persian and Ed. by R. Gelpke- vee : 
1978. 206pp. [ISBN: 0-394-73627-3].- $ 8.9°- 


The Story of Layla and Majnun is one of the ee 
known legends of the Orient. This classi aad 
at once a touching love story and @ sha oe 
spiritual allegory. The two lovers are see eles 


to this day in the poems and songs of many P! 





Book Reviews 


from the Caucasus to the interior of Africa from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. The famous 
Persian poet Nizami collected a number of folk 
versions and shaped them into a single narrative 
poem of more than 4,000 stanzas. Through Nizami, 
this local myth was transformed into a great work 
of art, which has been compared for its beauty and 
genius with Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. For 
Sufi mystics, Nizami’s Layla and Majnun is an 
important parable of religious experience; Majnun, 
through his great passion for Layla, is able to 
transcend individual identity and become love 
itself. For surpassing the works of his predecessors 
and imitators, Nizami’s writing has become the 
acknowledged prototype for later Persian, Turkish, . 
and Indian poetry, and even today his influence is 
evident in Oriental literature. Few translations of 
this work have appeared in any European langu- 
age. The present prose adaptation is based.on the 
Persian edition of W. Dastgerdi. . 


Vikram and the Vampire or Tales of Hindu Deyilry: 
Gaital Pachisi)—by Richard F, Burton and 
Isabel Burton. New Delhi, Oriental Books Re- 
print Corporation, 1985 (Reprinted). xxi +243pp. 
Rs. 120. 


The Baital-Pachisi “Twenty-five Tales of Vam- 
pire”, composed in Sanskrit early in the Christian 
era by the sage Bhavabhiti, is one of masterpieces 
of Indian literature and one of the best examples 
of humorous supernatural fiction. In it King 
vikram, the King Arthur of India, because of an 
oath made toa magician, has to carry the ‘Baital 
@ yampire that inhabits and animates dead bodies) 
a distance of four miles. They make a pact: the 
vampire will use all his skill to arouse the king’s 
curiosity with stories of love, magic and villainy, 
put if Vikram speaks, the Baital will fly back to his 
tree-home. The crafty vampire outwits Vikram 
many times before the king accomplishes his 
mission. 

This translation and adaptation by the great 
orientalist and storyteller Sir Richard F. Burton 
(1821-1890) includes the frame of the work (intro- 
duction and conclusion) and eleven of the best 
stories. The stories are perhaps best described as 
fairy tales—myth ‘and tale combined, insinuating 
a lesson in morals or in humanity by amusing 
narrative or romantic adventure. They include 
tales of amorous scheming, of the relative villainy 
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ofmen and women of unflinching loyalty and 
devotion, of a woman who told the truth, of the use 
and misuse of magic pills, anda bizarre story of 
the future. 
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Albiruni: An Eleventh Century Historian—by Jai 
Shankar Mishra. Varanasi; Vishwavidyalaya 
Prakashan, 1985. vi-+ 87pp. Biblio. Rs. 40. 


In this original and significant study the author 
tries to show biographical and’ historical back- 
ground of the'academic achievements of Albiruni, 
the scholar of Science. and humanities, the ele- 
yenth century Arab historian who composed 
hundreds of books\on different: subjects. “His 
monumental work entitled ‘Tahqiq ma-lil-Hind’, 
was written’ on the material life, culture history, 
poilosophy and science of Indian people: The 
present book for the first time throws light-on: the 
method, approach, treatment of history anu his- 
toriography of Albiruni who supplies ample ‘infor- 
mation about this country. In this regard he sur- 
passes the Greek : traveller Megasthanese and 
Chinese travellers Fa-Hian and Hiuentsang. 


e 

Agastya in the Tamil Land—by KN. Sivaraja 

areas Delhi, Asian Educational Services, 
Pillai. New iF ret ap 


1985. vii +-90pp. Appen 


ition is so widespread throughout the 
Ne i aaa aaich of the Tamil country as that 
concerning sage Agastya and his pumerons exploits 
of all the mythic, semi-historic an pstorie per- 
sonages of the Aryan annals ae Ave atures in 
South Indian history. Agastya ne bia i = led the 
foremost place and secured the yee igs of 
the cultured and masses alike. Et were s from 

tart of Aryan History, eing a Composer 
a us hymns of the earliest of the Vedas, the 
of ce: 


Rg Veda. 


It is not the purpose of this book to. disturb the 
tis m 


“eve that Sage Agastya lives 

A ho believe th 4 
faith of those w! aD Pothiyil Mount and remains 
to this day 7 mortals. The Present book is 
invisible to or inly to project a subject wherein 
an attempt .main' timony is imperative 
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Ancient Indian Army: Its Administration and Orga- 
nization—by A.K. Srivastava. Delhi, Ajanta 
Publications, 1985. 
Biblio.; Abbrey. Rs. 200. 


An analysis of the organisation,and administration 
of the armed forces in ancient India can contribute 
towards a better . understanding of the ancient 
Indian polity. Unfortunately this. aspect. of the 
ancient Indian armed forces has not received due 
consideration. Using archaeological material, the 
indigenous sources and the accounts left by foreign 
travellers, the present study is an attempt to gain 
critical insights into, the issues relating to organisa- 
tion, equipment, training and administration. of 
the armies from the epic age to the medieval period 
of Indian history. 

The work is divided into five sections: (1) 
Organisation of forces including the procedure of. 
their recruitment; (2) Equipment including dress, 
arms and ammunition, animals, war vehicles, 
Camp and fort; (3) Training of the forces; (@) 
Problems relating to movement of forces durins 
the war; (5) Glossary of, officers and departments 
that controlled the armed forces. It also mentions 
the rules of services, different grades, rules of pro- 
motion, termination and privileges the forces used 
to enjoy during different periods. 

This volume will be useful. to the students of 
defence studies, and military history of India; 
archaeologists; and museum librarians who would 
like to preserve these documents. 


Ancient Indian  Ciyilization—by G.M. Bongard- 
Levin. New Dethi, Arnold-Heinemann, 1985. 
320pp. Biblio. Rs. 75. 


The present book is compiled of sections devoted 


to the history of Ancient India included “A History 
of India” which was published in Moscow 1” 
English in 1979, However, it includes extensive ad- 
ditions’and ‘alterations and many facts added 
new cites have been specified. 
. iy 
This book by a famous Soviet Indolosist tracts 

the history and culture of Ancient India from the 
Stone Age, through the Magadha and Maurya 
periods to the Kushana and Gupta periods. . 

This book is inthe best traditions of Indolology 
and incorporates some’ of the most recent archaco 
logical findings. by scholars. 


xxi-+134pp.+-XLIM-> Pl, © 
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Apparatus of Empire: Awards of Ranks, Offices 


and Titles to the Mughal Nobility, 1574-1658— 
by M. Athar Ali. Delhi, Oxfordy University 
Press, 1985. xxvi+378pp.4-6 Tables: [ISBN: 
19561500 x] Rs. 400. 


Theaim of this unique work of reference-is to 
provide systematically arranged information about 
individual appointments of offices and grants of 
ranks (mansabs) in the Mughal Empire covering 
the period 1574 to 1658. Such information is at pre- 
sent scattered in an enormous number of docu- 
ments, manuscripts and printed sources. The Mughal 
Empire possessed a highly centralised bureaucra- 
tic apparatus, the central point of which was the 
numerical rank or mansab. Since the mansab 
determined the income and status of. the holder, 
much of the political life of the Empire centred 
around the grants of mansabs. They indicate, over 
a period of time, power and influence enjoyed not 


” only by individuals but also by family, factions as 


well as religious and racial groups. They. are 
important for a study of the finances of the Empire; 
for example, the total amount of pay claims 
generated by grants of mansabs pressed directly 
upon the Empire’s revenue resources. 

The essentials of the political career of a noble 
can thus be reconstructed by tracing the entries. 
The main lists, given successively for the reigns of 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, are preceded by 
an Introduction which provides an exposition of 
the mansabs system, and an analysis of results which 
might be obtained by the use of the data presented 


here. 


Bahmanis of Deccan—by Haroon Khan Sherwani. 
2nd Edn. New Delhi, Munshiram Manobarlal 
Publishers. Pvt. Ltd. 1985. xyi+348pp., 
Biblio., PJ., Abbrev. Rs. 180. 


Bahmani history covers a very important. part of 
the history of Medieval India and corresponds to 
the period of a unified Deccan. Pre-Bahmani 
Medieval Deccan extended to just half a century 
when the land was goyerned rather precariously by 
the Sultans of Delhi, while the two countries 
between the Fall of the Bahmanis and ‘the establish- 
ment of the Asafjahi rule was a period of complete 
disunion. : 
Perhaps the first attempt at a comprehensive 
history of a part of the Bahmanirule was made by 
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Professor Sherwani in his book, which was publis- 
hed in 1941. The book was exceedingly well 
Teceived. The age of Mahmud Gawan forms only a 
small though a glorious part of the history of 
Bahmani Deccan which is now being presented 
to the learned public. 

This is a second revised and enlarged edition by 
the author himself. 


Champa: History and Culture of an Indian Colonial 
Kingdom in the Far-East, 2nd-16th Century 
A.D.—by R.C. Majumdar. Delhi, Gian Publish- 
ing House, 1985 (Reprinted). xxiv +274 +6 +V+ 
227pp. Rs. 360. 


The present volume deals with the ancient history 
and civilization of Champa, one of the Indian 
Colonial Kingdoms in the Far-East, which corres- 


ponded to some parts of present Laos and Vietnam. 


Book I of the work is devoted to the chronological 
history of Champa, from the 2nd century to the 
16th cent. a.p., while Book II studies and inter- 
Prets religion, civilization and art and architecture 
of the country during the same period. Although 
the author has derived some help from Maspero’s 
Le Royaume du Champa, he has utilized the 
inscriptions and other source materials since 
brought into light, and has therefore, greatly devi- 
ated from the above mentioned work. The author 
has discussed not only the political history, but 
also all aspects of the civilization, viz. administra- 
tive system, social and economic conditions, art 
and architecture, religious beliefs and practices, at 
great length. A full chapter has been devoted to 
the interpretation of the data relating to the 
Champa art and its origin. - 


Comprehensive History of Assam—by S.L. Baruah. 
New Delhi, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 
1985. xii+728pp. Biblio., Gloss., Append. 
Rs. 250. 


This work is the first analytical and comprehensive 
account of the civilization of Assam from earliest 
to the present times. Its object is to acquaint the 
readers with the forces and factors moulding the 
society and culture of Assam through the ages. It 
analyses the salient features of Assamese civiliz- 
ation giving proper weightage to the contributions 
made by different tribes or ethic groups of both 
the hills and the plains as well as by the followers 
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of different faiths towards its growth and 
development. 

The author has made full use of all available 
sources, published and unpublished, preserved in 


different libraries within and outside the state. 


Comprehensive History of India—Ed. by K.K. 
Datta and V.A. Naraian. Vol. XI. New Delhi, 
Peoples Publishing House, 1985. Vol. XI: The 
Consolidation of British Rule in India, 1818- 
1858. xi - 960pp. Biblio. Rs. 250. 





The period 1818 to 1858 is acomplex and a con- 
troversial one in Indian history. It marked not 
only the satisfaction of the British desire for con- 
quests in South Asia (by the annexation of Assam, 
Awadh, Burma, Punjab and Sindh) and for sub- 
ordination cf the Indian states (in Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, as well as in the Central and southern 
parts of the country), but also the heightening of 
the British urge for the consolidation of their rule 
(by reforming the civil service, the judicial admi- 
nistration and the educational system) and for the 
utilisation of their governing position (through the 
new policies of revenue, finance, trade, industry 
and public works). Without being sufficiently 
aware, however, the British caused among Indians 
a feeling of uneasiness by their zeal for reforms, a 
mood of resentment by their attitude of arrogance 
sense of deprivation by their tendency to 
Despite a certain strength in the 
growing British system, and the acceptance of 
westernisation by some Indians, the gulf f between 
the rulers and the ruled generally continued to 
widen, leading eventually to the Revolt of 1857. 
Sponsored by the Indian History Congress, 
Jume reviews authoritatively, and attracti- 
cant phase of India’s past from 
litical, military, socio-economic 


and a 
expropriates. 


this vol bes 
vely, a very signifi 
various angles—Po 
and literary. 

1 Geography of India 


New Delhi, Inter-India 
Biblio. Rs. 230, 
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Publications, 
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ing efforts to 


First Part, 
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the spheroidicity of the Earth, its supportless 
character in the Space, and the area occupied by 
Oceans, etc. Jatakas are an interesting source on 
socio-economic glimpses of Ancient India, besides 
other geographic data. In the second Part, Maha 
Siva Purana sets out the geographic basis of hell 
and provides evidences of high cultural level 
reached by the Indian society. Malik Ambar’s 
* Territory focuses attention on geo-politics, un- 
developed concept on territorial sovereignty and 
socio-economic scene of the times. Periodic 
Marketing System in Mediaeval Maharashtra 
brings into bold relief the evolution of this system 
till its attainment of recent pattern. The Third 
Part spotlights the early adherance to natural 
boundaries, leading to linguistic re-organisation of 
States in India. The final essay presents a case- 
study of malfunctioning of the International 
Boundary in the Terakhol River. 


Early History of Jslam—bpy Saiyid Safdar Hosain. 
2 Vols. New Delhi, Prabha Publications, 1985 
(Reprinted). 


Vol. I: Life of the Holy Prophet Mohammed. 


viii +278 + iif pp. 

Vol. II: The First Four Successors. iii +279-432 
+iii pp. 

Rs. 300 for 2 Vols. 


The author has undertaken to present an impartial 
and an overall view of the elements of the early 
Islamic history. The chief aim of this book is to 
educate the average Moslem youth. 

The first volume narrates the bare facts of the 
chief events in the life of Lord Mohammed, the 
Apostle of God, and the Founder of the religion. 
The author has based his information on the 
authentic sources of histories of learned and 
renowned men. The life of the great Prophet of 
Islam is sketched right up from his birth, marriage: 
preachings, associates and followers till: his final 
end. The great Prophet is portrayed. as one who 
was commended to recite a text which God had 
‘dictated’ to him by the mediation of the angel 
Gabriel. 

The second volume of the book delineates, the 
biographical sketches of the Prophet’s successors, 
namely, Abubaker, the First Caliph; Omar, the 
Second Caliph; Othman, the Third Caliph and 
Ali, the Fourth Caliph and_ their contributions 
toward the progress of the Islamic religion. 
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Epochs in Buddhist History—by Kenneth J. Saund- 
ers. Delhi, Bharatiya Book Corporation, 1985 
(Reprinted). xix +243pp. Append., Map. Rs. 150. 


Buddhism is a stream which has its’ source in the 
complex and elusive system of Brahmanism known 
today as Hinduism; that itis rightly called by the 
name of Gautama Buddha the great moral reformer 
of the sixth century B.c. need qualification. 

In Buddhism, in the first place, there are several 
philosophical systems, ranging from a naive 
realism to a subtle mystical pantheism, and all 
claiming to be derived from the words of Sakya- 
muni. The person of the “Founder has, in the 
second place played a widely different role in 
different schools, from that of an ethical teacher, 
«Supernormal perhaps but not supernatural”, to 
that of supreme god among the gods. 


Hind Rajasthan or the Annals of the Native States 
of India—Comp. by Markand Nand Shankar 
Mehta and Manu Nand Shankar Mehta. 3 Parts. 
New Delhi, Usha Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). 
pt TA. iv +iii+456pp. Pet B: 457-916pp. Pts. 
Land DI: 12+343+17+72pp. Rs. 900 for 3 


Parts. 


This work furnishes accurate historical information 
Native States of India from very early 


on the 4 
end of the nineteenth century. 


times down to the 
The work is divided into three volumes. 


volumes I and JI contain information on 103 
States that were entitled to salutes. Volume II 
deals with @ 483 petty chieftains not entitled to 
salutes and (ii) 72 Zamindars, Talukdars and 


Nobles that represented the landed aristocracy in 


British India. (fo 

The emphasis in this compilation is on ensuring 
curacy of basic facts. Data about the area, 
2} revenue and geneological tables 


lation and : , 
Deere. The entries dealing with States are 


cording to their importance, the impor- 
eg determined by the size of the gun 
salutes to which the rulers were entitled. All this 
akes the book an invaluable source of reference 
ref historians, research scholars and the general 


reader. 


u-Muslim Relations in Bengal (Medieval 
dish Narayan Sarkar. Delhi, 
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Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delhi, 1985. 131pp. Biblio. 
CAD Oriental (Original) Serics 28) Rs. 75. 


This book seeks to throw new light on a little 
known chapter of the social history of medieval 
Bengal from Nadia to Plassey i.e. for nearly five 
centuries and a half. The causes of rift between 
the Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal after the 
poch-making Turkish victory have been first 
discussed in the light of the observations of Al- 
Biruni and Vidyapati. However bitter might have 
been the Telations in the political circles, there 
were unmistakable trends towards Hindu-Muslim 


synthesis among the masses of the two com- 
munities, 


History of Hindu Civilisation as Illustrated in the 
pees and their Appendages—by Ramachandra 
hosha. Delhi, Kaushal Prakashan, 1985 (Re- 
printed). 223pp. Rs. 150. 
The book investi; 
development of t 
cular reference to the Vedic India. 
The book opens with the study of Vedic texts 


++. the sources for the hist i ivili 
ra . pag ea 
tion, viz., the i slimands ae aa 


gates and analyses the origin and 


views no mile-stones in Vedic literature. 


The author has followed the traditional rather 
t n modern interpretation of the Vedic texts. He 
discusses the theory of Migration of the Aryan 
people from their original home and their settle- 
ment in the land of seven rivers and their racial 
traits that distinguish them 
people as well as their socia 
cal life and finally their reli 

The book reviews th 
through which Indo. 
gradually. Based on t 


tha 


from the non-Aryan 
1, economic and _politi- 
gious development. 

© stages of revolution 
-~Aryan Society has passed 
he original texts referred to 
Presents the results of the 
hard study and laborious 
history of Vedic India. 


author’s twenty years? 
research in the cultura] 


Historic Delhi: An Anthology—Ed. by H.K. Kaul. 
Delhi, Oxford University, Press, 1985, xli-+ 
449pp. Pl., Notes. Rs. 180. 


Few major cities in the world) are as rich in his- 
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he Indo-Aryan Society with parti-_ 


torical associations as Delhi, and even fewer pos- 
sess such as wealth of archaeological and archi- 
tectural splendours. This anthology contains vivid 
and absorbing accounts of Delhi from ancient 
times to the early twentieth century. They encom- 
pass topics as varies as the ancient and historic 
character of Delhi, ruins and landscapes, social 
life, scholars and education, population and 
poverty, trade and taxes, customs and festivals, 
climate and irrigation, flora and fauna, travel and 
transport, wildlife and sport, astrology and astro- 
nomy, architecture and monuments. The accounts 
have been chosen from hundreds of books and 
documents, some of them long out of print. 
Arranged subject-wise, they provide a comprehen- 
sive picture of Delhi through the ages. 

The anthology is enlivened by many attractive 


_ plates. 


Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity 
—by A.H.L. Heeren, 2 Vols. Delhi, Daya 
Publishing House, 1985 (Reprinted). Vol. I: 
Asiatic Naitons, Persians, Phoenicians, Babylo- 
nians. xvi+-448pp. Vol. II: Asiatic Nations, 
Scythians, Indians. Appendices. iv +-460pp. 


Rs. 560 for 2 vols. 


The two volumes of the present great work are the 
i iginal works of Professor 
translations of the orig! 5 P 
Heeren in German. The’ subject-matter is related 
to politics, Trade and Intercourse of the principal 
iqui The author has chosen to 
states of Antiquity. i 
delineate the elite few which have appeared to him 
remarkable for their government or trade or both. 
The present study is not performance in history 
but it has the semblance to belong to such a class. 
The efforts of the author are directed to throw 
ight on the natural history of the ancient and 
~ the accurate information respecting their 
ine k erchandise: The author’s pictures’ of 
ht kee with spirit and fidelity, pie the 
S: eer ‘ 
ae ncouraging learning and casa hs 
a ae Jumes of this book have within’ its com- 
The volum 


jatic nations, viz., the 
of the Asia : 
pass the study gsyontens: the Phonecians, the 
Persians, the ne tndians: The chapters pertaining 
Seythians ee Babylonians and Ses 
rat y 

to the ee eEble light upon the oe - 
throw ue srihe ancient world and of the gr 
jntercours' 


highways through Asia. 


e Ini 


History of Ancient Hindu Society: An Attempt to 
determine the position of the Hindu race in the 
scale of nations—by Har Bilas Sarda. Delhi, 
Anmol Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). xxxii+ 
454pp. Rs. 300. 


Being a history of the ancient Hindu society, the 
book presents a bird’s eye-view of the achieve- 
ments of the ancient Hindus and Proposes to. focus 
the attention of the thoughtful people to the lead- 
ing features of the Hindu civilization which en- 
abled the inhabitants of this country to contribute 
sO much to the material and moral well-being of 
mankind. 

The main object of this book is to enable, men 
to appreciate the excellencies of Hindu civilization 
by giving them an idea of the character and 
achievements of ancient Hindus who were creatures 
of that civilization. 

Hindu civilization is the earliest in this world. 
Nations have risen and fallen, empires, founded 
and destroyed, races haye appeared and disappear” 
ed but the Hindu civilization that saw their rise 
and fall, their foundation. and destruction, theit 
appearance and disappearance, still remains. 

It is not the plan of this, book to run down, any 
creed or nationality. Whenever any religion OF 
race is mentioned it is only for. elucidation of some 
point of Hinduism orto show the comparative 
excellence of some features of Hindu civilization 
Whenever. the oppressive nature of the rule 0 
some of the Mohammedan Emperors is mentioned, 
it is not to emphasise that fact itself but to illustrate 
and elucidate some features of character of 
Hindus and their literature and society. 


History of India—by E, Lethbridge- Delhi, A 
Publication, 1985 (Reprinted). 38 4 290PP: 
Rs. 160. 


i ts 
Based on the authentic sources, this book presei 


the most striking results of modern research in the 
field of Indian history. ia 
Divided ‘into eight chapters, th 
with the well-defined, periods of Indi 
opens with the early Hindu period w! f fay 
invaders conquered the aboriginal tribes iD ae 
set up the system of monarchy and spread the a 
of sacrifice, It describes how Buddhism arose oe 
reaction to!Brahmanism and how it Eis 
under the Maurya emperor Ashoka till 


e work deals 
‘an history: It 
en the Aryan 
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suppressed by the revival of Brahmanism’ under 
the patronage of Sunga and Kanva monarchs. It 
also records how India was invaded‘ by Persians, 
Greeks, Bactrians and Sythians. It surveys the 
early Muhammadan Period relating to the invasion 
of India by Mohammad bin Kasim, Mahmud 
Ghori and the rulers of Khilzi, Tughlak and 
Sayyid dynasties. Also given is the account of six 
Mughal emperors from Babar to Aurangzeb and 
the bcok describes how the death of Aurangzeb 
marked the turning point’ of the fortunes of 
Mughal power. It further describes Dakhin during 
the Muhammadan period and depict the history 
of Marathas to the death of Shivaji. 


History of India—by Ram Prasad Khosla and Man 
Mohan. New Delhi, Asian Publication Services, 
1985 (Reprinted). xvi+350pp. Biblio., PI. 
Rs. 180. 


The present book is a result ofa careful study of 
the history of India from the ancient times to the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, presented in 
a simple and readable style. It has been copiously 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 


History of India down to the end of the Reign of 
Queen Victoria—by M. Prothero and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana. Delhi, Daya Publishing 
House, 1985 (Reprinted). 598pp. Rs. 360. 


The work isa replete account of Indian history 
giving a magnificent picture of great Indian 
empires as those of Ashoka etc., together with the 
various influences; the mediaeval India of the 
Mughals and lastly the modern India of pre-Inde- 
pendence period with vivid, colourful and authen- 
tic details. The work will help the students of the 
subject to perceive Indian history in the correct 
perspective, through an integrated picture of it. 


History of Indian and Indonesian Art—by A.K. 
Coomaraswamy. New York, Dover Publications, 
Inc. 1985. vii+295+128 PI., Biblio., Maps. 
(Dover Books on Art History). [ISBN: 0-486- 
25005-9] § 8.95. 


This book is an unabridged republication of 
Ananda Coomaraswamy’s classic study of Indian 


art. 
Divided into six sections, each representing’ a 
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chronological culture area, the book takes in 
material from the earliest Harappa archaeological 
finds up through Rajput and Sikh paintings of the 
mid-19th century and the early art and craft 
works at the beginning of this century. 

The Keeper of Indian. and Muhammadan Art 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Coomara- 
swamy was deeply sensitive to. the beauty of 
Indian art works. Asa result, the illustrations he 
selected are unusually fine, comprising some of 
the most impressive examples of Indian art. Inclu- 
ded among the illustrations are, Indo-Sumerian 
seals, Maurya statues, Sunga reliefs, Kusana 
Buddhas, Gupta and Early Medieval temples, 
Late Medieval places, Rajput paintings, Ceylonese 
Buddhas, Burmese frescoes, Cambodian towers 
and assorted jewellery and metal, ivory, and 
textile works. 

The concentration of the study is upon. archi- 
tecture and sculpture; however, it also encompas- 
ses painting, jewellery, textiles,, metal-work and 
other crafts, 


History of Kurukshetra—py U.N. Datta and H.A. 
Phadke. Kurukshetra, Vishal Publications, 1985. 
230pp. + xvii Pl. Biblio, Rs. 140. 


This modest work. based largely on archaeological 
epigraphic, numismatic and literary sources 
attempts to reconstruct the history of Kurukshetra 
and explains how this ancient place of historical 
importance came to be what it was. 


The History of Kurukshetra chronologically 
falls into three main phases of its development, 
the first from’ its foundation to the 7th century 
4.D., the second from a.p. 647 to A.p. 1803 and 
the third from a.p. 1803 to the present times. 


Kurukshetra offered one of the most melan- 


choly spectacles in the history of rise and decline 
of cities. 


History of Modern Orissa—by K.C. Jena. Calcutta, 
Punthi Pustak, 1985, yj +212pp. (Orissa Stu- 
dies Projects 22). Rs, 90, 


The History of Orissa during the British period 
constitutes an important and interesting part of 
Modern Indian History. The Three Parts of 
Orissa—The Southern part, The Northern part and 
The Western part were occupied in different 
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periods and circumstances. The subsequent history 
of these regions was also different. 

The purpose of writing this book is to provide 
a handy work for reference to the students and 
general readers. The author has provided ample 
information on Orissa on the eve of British con- 
quest, early problems of British administration, 
Jand revenue, salt industry, resistence in Southern 
Orissa, Khurda and Paik Rebullion Social 
Changes, Oriya nationalism etc. in simple: langu- 
age and style. 


History of Mughal Architecture—Vol. I: Akbar, 
1556-1605 A.D. : The Age of Personality Archi- 
tecture—by R.- Nath. New Delhi, Abhinay 
Publications, 1985. xxxii -- 319pp + cclxxiv Pl. + 
111 Fig., Abbrev., Append. (ISBN: 81-7017-159- 


8]. Rs. 800. 


This is the second volume of the 4 volume series 
History of Mughal Architecture, the first volume 
of which deals with the formative period of Babur 
and Humayun, with a detailed enumeration of the 
historical background in the Medapata-Gopadri 
Agra link, was published in 1982. Tt deals with the 
Personality Architecture of the classical age of 
Akbar, e.g. his buildings of Agra Fort and Fateh- 
pur Sikri, including town planning and water- 
devices. It is the study of his style and the insti- 
tutions which it sought to establish: The author 
has assessed as to how far his personality was’ deci- 
sive of the form and fabric of his building style. It 
was his enlightened and generous patronage to 
Fine Arts: Music, Painting and Architecture, 
which helped it to grow and develop to the level 
and status of a National Style as it happened in 


Music and Painting, simultaneously. 


to c. A.D. 550—by Krishna 
Vol. I: Corpus of Coins. New 
Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. 
x PI. Abbrev. Rs. 250. 


History of Paiicala 
Moban Shrimali. 
Delhi, Munshiram 
Ltd., 1985. 161pp. + *" 

lume to the History of Pancala— 

the first time, presents a 

jti-dimensional study of 


anion vo. 
ee the work, for 
systematic aud 4 a 
nearly 3000 coms. a detailed Introduction, the 
In addition only with the Paficala ‘coins 
Corpus deals a incorporates hitherto untapped 
Caceres ne coins found in the excavations of 
source, viz. 





Ahicchtra conducted in the 1940 as well as the 
1960s (Section TD. 

The third section gives details of frequency 
tables of the coins of various Paficala kings. Rely- 
ing on beth unpublished and published material 
available in India and abroad, itis the first com- 
prehensive corpus of coins of one of the most im- 
portant janapadas of northern India in the post- 
Mauryan times and covers the numismatic history 
of the region up to the age of Guptas. 

Following the lines of scientific numismatics, 
the Corpus has, in order to present an integrated 
numismatic study, incorporated various tools of 
numismatic researches—relevance of the technique 
of hoard examination, significance of die-studies 
and die-sequence, palaeographic and linguistic 
peculiarities, typological investigations, stratigra- 
phic position of uninscribed and inscribed 
coins, the relations of Paficala kings with other 
contemporary power and above all, the metro- 
logy of the Paficdla coins. In the process, the 
volume provides material for further numismatie 
researches as well, 


yron Jevons: 


History of Religion—by Frank 8B 
(Reprinted). 


Delhi, Orient Publications, 1985 
vii + 443pp. Rs. 200. 


The book deals with positive religions such as 
Christianity, Mohammedanism and Buddhism. 

It is divided into 26 chapters. Ch. 1 is intro” 
ductory. It emphasises that religious institution® 
have their social side, Chapter 2 draws the outlin€ 
of arguments. Chs. 3-4 reveal the supernatural and 
sympathetic magic associated with religion. 
discusses the problem of life ‘and death. Chs. | 
are concerned with Taboo, Morality and Religion 
Chs. 9-10 deal with Totemism and its sme 
Chs. 11-12 explain the background of] ene, 
sacrifice. Ch. 13 describes Feteshism as practi 
by the negroes of West Africa. Ch. 14 deals WH 
family Gods and Gaurdian spirits. Chs. 15° 
describe ancestral worship, tree and plant worn i 
and nature worship. Ch. 18 deals with Syncrel®™ 
and Polytheism: Ch. 19 deals with haa 
Ch. 20 indicates the place of priesthood in, eary 


ci 2 

religion. Ch. 21 is a discourse on next life. Ch. a 
expounds the theory of transmigration ofhson 
rrounded 


Ch, 23 recounts the mysticism that s¥ 2 
religion in older days, Ch, 24 introduces the W° 
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ship of Eleusinian Goddesses and their influence 
on the Athenian people. 


Homage to Vaisali—Ed. by Yogendra Mishra. 
Vaishali, Research Institute of Prakrit, Jaino- 
logy and Ahimsa 1985. xl +xxviii Plates + 490pp. 


Rs. 125. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of Homage 
to Vaisali . (VaiSali-Abhinandana-Grantha) first 
published by the Vaisali Sangha in 1948, The 
history of Vaisali is so glorious. and captivating 
that whatever literature has been produced on 
it during the last four decades by the historians, 
archaeologists and writers, may not be treated as 
adequate. 

Vaigali-Abhinandana-Grantha (Homage to 
vaisali) is the result of painstaking work and ¢x- 
emplary scholarship of many learned men, scho- 
Jars and historians, towards this achievement. This 
volume should arouse considerable interest not 
only in the world of scholars but also among the 
enlightened public who wants to study India’s past 
for pleasure, for self-education, and for drawing 
strength and inspiration. 


{ndian Antiquary? A Journal of Oriental Research, 
1872-1933. Delhi, Swati Publications, 1985 
(Reprinted). Vol. XXV, 1896. 353pp. Vol. XXVI, 
1397. 354pp. Vol. XXVII, 1898, 395pp.. Vol. 
XXVIL, 1899. 341pp. Vol. XXIX, 1900. 420pp. 
Vol. XXX; 1901, 420pp. Rs. 400 (Per Vol.) 


Jas Burgess launched the Indian Antiquary in 1872. 
The scope 2s enunciated by its founder editor was, 
in his own words, ‘‘as wide as possible” incorpo- 
rating Manners and Customs, Arts, Mythology, 
Feasts, Festivals and Rites, Antiquities and His- 
tory of India. The Journal also carried a corres- 
pondence column to elicit the information and 
initiate discussion on matters of interest Another 
laudable aim was to present the readers abstracts 
of the most recent researches of scholars in India 
and the West by translating them from German, 
French and other foreign tongues, besides drawing 
the attention of researchers by publication of 
articles, notes, ¢tc. of interest from the other 
Asiatic Society which would not have been other- 
wise published in this journal. Indian Antiquary 
also deals with local legends, folklore, proverbs 
etc. In short, Indian Antiquary as envisaged ‘by the 
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visionary Burgess was journal entirely devoted ‘to 
the study of Man—The Indian—in all the spheres 
of activities of his day to day life, past and present. 
In fact it covered the broad spectrum of subjects 
what we today study. in archaeology, anthropo- 
logy, ethnology, epigraphy, numismatics, linguis- 
tics etc. The Indian Antiquary formed a cultural 
bridge as it were between the East and West. 

» Started in 1872 Indian Antiquary completed 
more than’ the traditional sixty years cycle of the 
Indian calendar in fact sixty-two issues were 
brought out when unfortunately it had to be dis- 
continued, It is now more than a century since the 
first volume was published and more than half a 
century since its last issue. Yet the articles and 
notices that these volumes of Indian Antiquary 
Carry are ever fresh and are of utmost importance 


to any researcher in Indology as an invaluable 
work of réference’ 


Indian Freedom Movement—Vol. i1—by Jayanathan 


Pudukkottai,, Delhi, Poet. Indi. icati 
saat fa a es ia Publications, 


Indian Freedom Movement, formally, may be 
understood as a History of the movement of 


’. Indians for: theit political freedom from foreign 


yoke which commences from the birth of Indian 
National Congress in 1885 till attainment’ of Inde- 
pendence in 1947, The Indian Freedom Movement 
as sought to be introduced to the world of readers 
and audience is dramatic in character, viz.,it is in 
the form of a play. ae 


The idea is that justice be done to all partici- 
pants ip the movement. The available biographies 
are consulted with that end in view. There is also 
an attempt to observe and preserve historical 
sequence. 3 i 


Indian Historical Quarterly—Eq. by Narendra 
Nath Law. Delhi, Caxton Publications, 1985 
(Reprinted). 
Vol. VII, 1931. xxiii +782 +43 +52pp. 

Vol. VIM, 1932. x +827 +324x pp. 
Vol. IX, 1933, XXXi + 1042pp. 

Vol. X, 1934. x +842 +XVi pp. 

Rs. 450 per yol. 


The early twentieth cen 
: tury books, j 
periodicals had bec: ; s, journals and 


sO vast that it became a 
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Herculean task for the scholars and researchers to 
find in one place all relevant materials required’ for 
their subject of research, particularly about Indian 


-history and culture. 


To alleviate the distress of this knowledge Nath 
Law started a quarterly, The Indian Historical 
Quarterly. The principal aim of this quarterly was 
to publish articles, notices, etc. dealing with Indian 
history and civilization. 

The first issue of the Journal appeared in 1925 
and for nearly four decades, it served the savants, 
scholars and students of Indian history. The 
Quarterly dealt mainly with Archaeology, Art and 
Architecture, Religion and Philosophy Epics and 
Puranas, Epigraphy and Numismatics, Grammar 


‘and Linguistics, History of India and the world, 


Law, Polity and Administration, Literature, 
Science and Economic Institutions and so on. In 
shortitisa journal no student of Indology can 
afford to miss. 


Indian History—A Panoramic View—by F.. Yeats 
Brown. Delhi, Discovery Publishing House, 
1985 (Reprinted). vii + 186pp. Rs. 100. 


The author has tried <‘to delineate the picture’ of 
India from pre-historic times to the end. of the 
British rule in «pocket size’. Everything about 
India is on a massive scale: great philosophies, 
great languages, great art, great émpires and 
proud civilisations but the author has tried to 
simplify and select’. His aim has-been to give a 
panoramic view of India, a peasant of India as I 
see it, a continuity not an analysis or list of dates. 

The book consists of ten chapters and an Index, 


i i Civilization in 
An Introduction to Science and ‘ ; 
China—by Ho Peng Yoke. Delhi, Oxford . 
University Press, 1985. xii +262pp. Biblio., 
Append. [ISBN: 962-209-119-9]. Rs. Eh 


like in Europe, science and the humanities had 
pine parted. company in geen ee 
was upon the concepts of a geholoay atin 
thing—from astronomy TO hy sto cuivihas 
aye litics, and from philosophy [0d 
ethics ra aeeteara jllustrate the application of 
tion—w: i 


i ience-ma- 
eas of Chinese sc! : 
these concepts, thr! set alchemy—are discussed 
my 


thematics, astrono! jon here not only: reveals 
aes: iscussion BS" i 
in this ero i © Cttainments in-these fields, but is 
traditiona 











also of special relevanice to India. There are simi- 
larities in'the Indian and Chinese traditions, and 
this book refers to several instances of exchange 
of ideas between the two regions. 

This book is written as an introduction to 
Joseph Needham’s Science and Civilization in 
China and incorporates new developments that 
have arisen since the earlier volumes were 
published. 


Introduction to the Study of Indian History—by 
Damodar Dharmanand Kosambi. 2nd Rev. Edn. 
Bombay , Popular Prakashan, 1985 (Reprinted). 
dats 3 41Spp +64PI (ISBN:  0-86132-065-41- 

s. 50. 


An Introduction to the Study of Indian History ai 
reprint of the second revised edition of 2 great 
work on Indian history, A fundamentally new 
approach ‘to the study. of Indian History, 1s 
scientific methodology, modern technique oF 
pretation, selection and analysis of basic problems 
make the presentation vivid and absorbing. 

One of the principal tasks of this book is. to 
serve, as. a critical guide to scientific nistorica! 
thought. The work marks. the highest lev ie 
approach to social, political and economic Proce 
ses starting from the-material plane. 


| da geten erea——afa aerate | GT 
ait fawaacan firma, ¢8¢% | xvii fet 
RRCLAR go afro Bo co! 

1 sad at tT 

gare 4 

eqat at | 


fara # aredia arfect a4 
afer wary gar gad € | 
wate fare qe aga Hat FT 
cotta at argh facet Hee! I 


stage ghee & falae aret BT % 
dum eq 8) seater wet aT rane 
faveatt at ana 

ay HU FT ae Tel “ate 


ag fae wa arcer ar etal, F427 
aq gar 21 ; 

ag sia gente Gaara (ate) TS 
aya ca 2 ae da dead, TET, aacit AUS 
& fast wat F arena, fast aT TT faatet 
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agaa & sear frat Tare 1 ee 74 Hera, 
qaqa, tat at eeaharal aT arate Tar 
aga aiett H faeda acre fear aT Seah 
afafead St 77 FH Yoo 4 aiaw Yaga 
Pat zap oat & eat, Tet F fafas soa, 
gra & TARTS Haat Hares ar TEfa, 
Hard earadat B gealaa, WIN } Hea 
200 gq at at fafecat ua aarot e sqTTt 
arf wae fayat aT aut feAT TAT 21 


arat ar sfaere : ates ret 8 satett Qa aa 
at Usniae-aieHtas aaa —o Ate 
azi amma, fazafaenaa sara, 
gacy 1 RELEYO FO-L¥S Fara, TAGE: 
aaa; afefase | FO KOT 

ara sa TTA FT AAT A TizatsH TT zs, 


eq aa area THAT FETE a foray 


qata HAA AT ATTL AIR Taare 
ar agate CET S| FET At, TH,” Pre ate 
carat & ATTY HT AAT AAT STA HTC 
ga andl at Sfoere Fat Usathoe sfeere 
a at UF at depit aT gfaer & faa 
qrediaat FT FT AT gas) Tay A 
fact ae AST aad feat ge aaah 
aq arse 3a Sicere FT frau caret ast 
feut @ 1 tae aaa aT At wqx saa 
gee ame HAT F fafaa Teqat ox aT 
yarat Stat TAT 2 | tan al dive  efoers 
Rat US qeatat at fasifa star at 2, 

sat ga Tas FT ofearat cat arta aha 

caeaat a HT, GT BTS SRT HL THT | 

gaa fase a CHATA HIT AAS 

mir and Jammu—by Walter Lawrence. Jammu, 
Jay Kay Book House, 1985 (Reprinted). x + 


140pp. Rs. 100. Distributed by M/s Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi-110007. 


Kas! 


Here is the report ofa unique study of Kashmir 
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and Jammu conducted by Sir Walter Lawrence * 


during the Raj. The report covers an area of 
80,900 square mile territories held under the direct 
tulership of House of the Maharajas. All the 
aspects\of Kashmir and Jammu—its geography, 
history, archaeology, population, economics, edu- 
cation etc.—are brought under the purview of 
minute and detailed discussion. 

Kashmir and Jammu is an inexhaustible source 
book, indispensible for the students of history and 
scciology. ; 


Life and Society in Ancient India: A study on 
Dandin’s Dasakumaracharita—by Amita 
Chakravarty. Calcutta, Sanskrit Pustak Bhan- 
dar. 1985. viii -139pp. Append., Biblio. Rs. 80. 


Present study is based on the author’s Ph.D. thesis 
titled as ‘Manifold Aspects of Social Life as Re- 
flected in Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita.’ Dandin’s 
work not only represents a stage of development 
of a literary theme and style but also reflects dis- 
cernible, life asserting and humanistic elements of 
ancient Indian society. It is hoped that the work 
will throw fresh light on the problem of socio- 
cultural background of early Indian history. 


Life and Times of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 1830- 
1885—by Sukhdev Singh Charak. Jammu, Jay 
Kay Book House, 1985. xviii +388pp., Append. 
PI. Rs. 350. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 1830-1885, was the last in 
the line of enlightened rulers of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. His benevolent rule endeared him to his 
people. ; 

Life and Times of Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
depicts the work and achievements of this citizen 
King of Jammu and Kashmir. The author who is 
a well-known historian of the region has drawn 
immensely on the first-hand sources. 


Local Government in Ancient India—by Radha- 
kumud Mookerji. 2nd Rev. Edn. Delhi, Daya 
Publishing House, 1985 (Reprinted). xviii + 
338pp. Rs. 220. 


The present work aims at a systematic presenta- 
tion of an important aspect of Indian cultural 
history, the origin and development of various 
local institutions through which the communal 
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life of the country expressed itself. The remarkable 
range, volume, and variety of the evidence bearing 
on the subject call for a methodical-and scientific 
treatment which will bring into prominence the 
exuberant vitality and manifold growth. of self- 
governing institutions among a people characteri- 
zed by a genius for social experiments and cons- 
tructions. 


Mauryan India—by G.M. Bongard-Levin. New 
Delhi, Sterling Publishers Private Limited, 
1985. xii+428pp. Biblio., Abbrey. Rs. 250. 


The book is devoted to one of the most important 
periods in ancient Indian history, marked by the 
formation of a united Indian state for the first time 
in the country’s history and by the emergence of 
Buddhism, the compilation of many canonical 
Buddhist texts and the creation of the main Bud- 
dhist schools. ‘ ‘ 
The author has used all available sources viz. 
inscriptions of Asoka, Greek and Latin texts, Pali 
chronicles of Ceylon, Sanskrit texts, Pali Sutras, 
ae ook is the first comprehensive work on 
Mauryan India in Indological literature. There are 
sgecial chapters on political history, economic 
development, social structure, culture, and religio-, 


philosophical trends. 


Michand’s History of Mysore under Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sultan—Tr. by V.K. Raman Menon. 
New Delhi, Asian Educational Services 1985, 
xi+126pp. +3 Pl. Append. Rs. 95. 


The author describes in elaborate pas ibe oes 
i also traces 
li and Tippoo Sultan an ac 
s eee nest Indian and European politics 
E tie 18th century. Throughout the es oe 
aie help noticing the undercurrent of sympathy 
cal 


ia and their ancient civiliza- 
e of India 
for the peopl 


tion. 


‘main theme. The 
: es ion forms the ‘mat 
Tippoo’s reign 


itof his. administration 
into every detat : 
author goes psec d with the peace aud Prospe 
and is much Be aoe his regime. T. © author’s 
rity of Mysore great as his admira- 


es 3 +5 foibles is as Sih a 
pity ae aioe statesmanshiD of Hyder. wor. 
tion for 


i ontribu- 
mi Iled one of the most unbiased contrib 
ay be calle 


tions to Indian History- 





-Mughal Administration of Deccan under Nizamul 
Mulk Asaf Jah, 1720-48 A.D.—by . M.A. 
Nayeem. Bombay, Jaico Publishing House, 1985. 
xxi+245pp. Epil, Gloss., Tables, Maps. Rs. 300. 


This book presents a study of the administration 
of the Mughal suba of the Deccan. In the process 
of restoring Mughal authority in the Deccan in the 
chaotic conditions following Aurangzeb’s death, 
Nizamul Mulk almost recreated the administration 
and gave it anew dimension. It is this modified 


Mughal administration of the Deccan which has . 


been studied in this work. 

The book starts with a discussion a 
versial topics on the status of Nizamul Mulk in 
the Mughal Empire and the date on which he 
established his supremacy in the Deccan. 

The author discusses the working of the 
chauth and sardeshmukhi systems in the Mughal 
provinces of the Deccan and their financial impli- 
cations for the Mughal economy- 


of the contro- 


in India, which 
oo Sultan in 
Asian Educa- 
xv + 296pp- 


A, Narrative of the Campaign 
Terminated the War with TipP 
1792—by Major Dirom. Delhi, 
tional. Services, 1985 (Reprinted). 
Rs. 165. \ 


The author has drawn up an account of it ee 
campaign of Tippoo Sultan, from journals ~ we 
other authentic documents. Several Cee vaia 
sengers in the same ship, on the voyage from : at 
who had been employed on different P aun is the 
service, considerably aided the undertaking a4 of 
information which they had, and the ae the 
Major Rennell, particularly jn construc! ba the 
maps, has been very essential in promotins 
publication of this work. 4 
This book is invaluable at a time 
plete history of this. impor 
been prepared for the information © 


when a com 
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aa | sa ahaa F saa, fedra aar sa- 
asai afaaa. eaea-safata @, weaeat 
araqatfaca & att Ae sy ahaa frares|s 
2) ea afaaat FH eo afara gts, a9 
gia alan attse € | ; 

TTT FETS Tt VTA Ate BT Ca fer 
Hiahaa aareite Serra sat WaT HIST 
qre-l aaa gear aT feret agate s | Feae 
Fat afar See a alas wearat + 
aq at Ufaaties qsyft ate Aare 
denc-afaaet eT aratea oi<aa fear wat 
2) dat weara F arew at afte a ga aia 
wat ar qeatet feat amare | se afaeret 
Heo waa TEAS, ve aA TET 
ud 30 Maaa Ta-TaTCAT art fafa g 1 
ga afaael F aTAT TAS THK BH AciaTX 
qat ¢y3 Tat FALE HTL H Sal Hramaa 
2. daa ara oat are et aT S| ate ait 
afore ore Z| ; 

ga afadal * wget A qeaareaia 
area Fie AIT FH Hee aleHlas aaa us 
qreeafea ATATA-TaTT TX THT THT ISAT 
2) gah Wala sae Aap atlers st seaee 
faq at acfert Teg aT at yeeted | 
arate 1 gees areca WIR Gus FH apEy- 
amt * fay stat Sg) 


Orissa: Social, Cultural and Religious Aspects—by 
Biswarup Das. Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 1985. 
xvii +182pp.+-46PI. Biblio. Append. Abbrey. 
Translit. Rs. 250. 


The treatise analyses the evolution of the social 
life of ancient Orissa by fresh interpretation of 
known facts in the light of modern research on 
all-India basis. It deals with the transformation of 
the tribal society into the Brahmanical society in 
Orissa in ancient times and the responsibility of 
feudal economy in such transformation. 

The work throws light on caste system, position 
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of women, education and literature, food and 
drink, game and pastime as well as ornament, 
costume and coiffure in ancient Orissan society. 


On Alexander’s Track to the Indus: Personal Narra- 
tive of Explorations on the North-West Frontier 
of India—by Aurel Stein, Lucknow, Asian Publi- 
cations, 1985 (Reprinted). xvi+173pp., Pl., 
Maps. Rs. 350. 


Long. before Alexander’s invasion produced the 
first direct impact on the west of India, the great 
valleys of Peshawar and Swat had seen the discent 
of conquerors from: that part of-the true East 
which we know as Iran. Alexander's triumphant 
invasion passed by, indeed, without leaving a trace 
in Indian literature or tradition. 

The spread of Buddhism right across Asia may 
well be considered India’s greatest contribution to 
the civilization of mankind in general. 

In 1000 a.p. the once flourishing territory in 
Northern India in which Muhammadan conque- 
rors had settled lapsed more and more into bar- 
barism. The memories of the Emperor Babar, the 
great founder of the Mughal Empire in India, have 
little else to tell of Peshawar and Swat than tales 
of frequent hard fighting with the tribes. 

The advent of_Sikh Power, under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, was but a short-lived reaction from 
the Indian side; across the Indus its hold was never 
more than very precarious. 

A fascinating and readable book with 97 
photographs and 2 maps. 


Peasant History in South India—by David Ludden: 
Princeton, N.J., 1985. xix +310pp. Biblio., 
Gloss., Abbrev. § 45.00. 


This study of the Tirunelvelj region of Tamil 
Nadu challenges the conventional view that sub- 
sistence, isolation, and immobility characterized 
village India before modern times, Examining the 
agrarian history of Tirunelveli during the millen- 
nium before 1900, David Ludden shows that pea- 
sant communities not only transformed rural 
society but shaped states and empires, including 
British India. Peasant activity, he argues, propel- 
led. change in South Indian economy, politics, and 
culture, so that peasants participated forcefully in 


making a modern world system of exchange and 
power relations, 
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This book contributes to literature on the agra- 
rian origins of modern capitalist development. Em- 
ploying a comparative, regional approach, it 
considers how peasant motivations, urban growth, .° 
and diverse village trends in Tirunelveli reflect very 
long term transformations in the whole peasant 


world. 


Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus—by Brajen- 
dranath Seal. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 
(Reprinted). viii +313pp. Rs. 100. 


The author’s direct aim in the present work is to 
furnish the historians of the special sciences with 
new material which will serve to widen the scope 
of their survey. The Hindus no less than the 
Greeks have shared im the work of constructing 
scientific concepts and methods in the investiga- 
tion of physical phenomena, as well as of building 
up a body of positive knowledge which has ‘been 
applied to industrial technique; and Hindu scienti- 
fic ideas and methodology (C8. the inductive 
method or method of algebraic analysis) have 
deeply influenced the course of natural Philosophy 
in Asia—in the East as well as the West—in China 
and Japan, as well as in the Saracen’ Empire. The 
author has undertaken a comparative estimate of 
Greek and Hindu science. Hindu Philosophy on 
its empirical side was dominated by concepts deriv- 

hysiology and philosophy, just as Greek 
itlbent nyliad similarly dominated by geometrical 
cone and methods. The author has cared to see 
that the Sanskrit philosophico-scientific termino- 


logy, however difficult from its technical character, 


is rendered exceedingly precise, consistent, and ex- 


pressive. 


Pp.T. Srinivasa Aiyan- 


Pre-Aryan Tamil Gattene Oy aaeieindl Services, 


gar. New Delhi, Asian 
1985. 85pp. Rs. 65. 
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the ancient Tamils attained to in South India, 
before the gorgeous three-fire Arya rites spread, 
and the associated Vedic literature was promulga- 
ted, in the valleys of the Sindha and the Ganga. 


Pre-Buddhist India—by Rati Lal N. Mehta. Delhi, 
Anmol Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). xxvii + 
461pp. (Geographical Lexicon). Rs. 450. 


The ancient history of our glorious past is shud: 
ed in darkness. Efforts have, now and then, been 
made to delve deep into this golden pre-historic 
era but very little is known about the Indian life 
and society of that period. One such attempt as 
been made by the author through the study of 
literature of that,age and the outcome is a clear 
and comprehensive portrait of the ancient Indiat 
society as reflected in Jatak stories. These tell us Cf 
the pre-births of Buddha and undoubtedly depie" 
conditions and situations prevailing duninedietsy 
before his birth. 

The economic condition of India 
from agriculture, mining, fisheries: 
building industry has been described mie 
various facets of political and social life of that 
age come out vividly in sections dealing with 
political history, administration, Eeonom'’ cae 
and sociological conditions. 


as evidenced 
farming and 


Pre-Historic India—by  V- 
Anmol Publications, 1985 (Reprin 
247pp. Rs. 250. 


vii+ 


ted). 


The present volume is the first of a series es Fille 
volumes tracing “the history of India from 


earliest times to the Mohammedan conquest: 
portrays the evolution of India and her a°°* . 
d the Vedic Era. 


cultures in the ages which precede 
e about the 


Various theories have been in vost fie, 1 
evolution of mankind. According 0 onsale al 
gradually evolyed out of one tyPe of sgh 
namely, the ape, while another yor eee 
origin to a’parallel or similar type Of PX 
different from the ape. Similarly. t™ here he 
man's birth place——the exact locality” Sr with 
was evolved, remains unanswere?- See ia. 
biblical turn’ og mind race! the: OnBin HORT 
others to Central Asia, some tO Burma oa one 
to Arctic regions. One thing isnfhoweys” = 


that man, being one the whole 4 hairless animal, 


Rangacharya Delhi, i 
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was evolyed “in hot region like Africa, India or 
further South East Asia. 

A book of immense value to scholars who are 
interested in knowing what prehistoric India was 
like, how its ancestors lived, what its social life 
avas, who were its enemies, how it faced them and 
with what weapons. 


Promotion of Learning in India—by Narendra Nath 
Law. Varanasi, Prithvi Prakashan, 1985 (Re- 
printed). xIviii+260pp. Abbrey., Biblio., Hlus., 
Index. Rs. 450. 





The purpose of the present work is to bring to- 
gether allthe facts about a most interesting as- 
pect of Muhammadan rule in India which is apt 
to be missed in the general histories of that rule. 
The work, as its title indicates, relates to the 
promotion of learning. 

The present,work is a history of the long roll 
of Muslim rulers, emperors and invaders from 
Mahniud- downwards who were not altogether 
inattentive to theliterary interests of the people. 
and of private individuals also who were not avitie 
inactive in this direction. 


Public administration in ancient India—by Pra- 
mathanath Banerjee. New Delhi, Uppal Pub- 
lishing House, 1985. xi +-316pp. Append Rs. 125. 


The object of this book is to give within a small 
compass all the important facts relating to the 
administrative systemiof Ancient India. To make 
the account complete, a few of the political ideas 
of the early Hindus have been briefly noticed here. 
The period mainly dealt with in this work is the 
millennium 500 B.c. to 500.4.p., but, occasionally 
references have been made to earlier and latter 
periods. Sanskrit passages have been transliterated 
jn accordance with. the system adopted at the 
Geneva Congress, which system has also been 
applied, with some accommodation, but, for the 
convenience of non-Sanskritists, all proper names 
have beeit transliterated, except for indications of 
vowel length, in the simple and ordinary way. The 
pook should prove useful for students and general 
yeaders who are keenly interested in the study of 
Public Administration. 
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Rajasthan Studies—by Dr. G.N. Sharma, Agra, 
Educational Publishers, 1985. Viii +247pp. 
Index, Biblio. Rs. 160. 


The present work embodies some of the author’s 
articles published in different research journals. 
_ Those interested in obtaining a perspective of the 
manifold problems of Rajasthan History will also, 
it is hoped, find this book an incentive to more 
fruitful study. 


wWwouaqa4re Al aaa (the Sarbangi of Rajjabadas) 


Ho meat alts, waTATA, 22241 
RRR Yo 1H VME y 


WHAT GIT THAT: 2403 Fo FH aafaa 
watt ara da fafaa wear VEETATAT 
aerate sfatarr we fearcart fan 
UH nay aeddt ata £1 sae aTAT 
at U8 aay, afeat car ata at ariar 
ADT &, Tt aed & wareat safer 
ata Ser fate writ & aise ZI 

aad igedt Sel, eR ae wer & 
water Tze a4 tarafeai (@t teHe, aa 
feral) aan oe tewe wd pret aT 
ao aafaa € og da areata TET 
PT UF Wet {kT TTT HUT 2 ae 4g ye: 
afaatarit aeat a artes qheder F 
wearer TAT Ua deals B falag eat & 
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usar & Fer wa uUensit at stan 
aita—ao ante fag umaa) aitege, 
UAC TATTT, WVC4 1 ER Tol gaat, 
afefatsz | go Xu y 7 ‘ 


Ba Geae 4 Fars & coraian & garg aa ke 
S: Bert (fae qatar qardhe at aria 
2), ARF oar geattas & sa amaze 
TH Fate meaer wai ate dee & 
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Wt ATH HIT Va Fad? Tar areats F 
ara wate } ofaa-aheat ar dda & ae 
fear wat ¢ | sah Strat at Beara Fay 
Gat FT Aa ast asta Wt Urs aa IST 
a1 ' 
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aca feedt H yega fave | fears # cag 
aan at faery Te ‘eed areh FH AZ at 
aat artie’ at fear war 3 1 eT UTeg TT 
e sfaara dat meat atx ale F aay 
aera fae sit | 


=> av 
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anfare HHT, ASCH XVIT REE qo) 
Fo kol 


Fe aaTAAIRAD FETA area frat Tr 
aug & fart fra-faa want F are 
eraaeE Bae H aahenes CF HiaeT % faa-fra 
qeaat at faye ariehar att H qatar 
gare sraré | arava qaet farct & gfe 
amass att elaert HaH F Taray wy 
gam ey fran Tar saaatte F Atfere 
jaa da, sah fafararge shares 1 fara 
Bartana aararaat att Fae fate 
fareart ca Gere B Toa H ATA feat 2 
dat qiefase H ara: YA F aTfee, 
ae faqya afar AIX St a ferat- 
a at # araare a TE oat 
saa x daa gatiara fra aT yt | 
ee t m agg 
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Rediscovering pagent 
Delhi, Vikas Pu 


h. New 
_—by M.Y. Kamat 
ara rouse amd! Govenon 


Karnataka, 1985. 60pp. +102 coloured plates. 
[ISBN: 0-7069-3025-8]. Rs. 495. 


eee a paradise begins in Karnataka—and 
Binds ‘ ee is nowhere else to go. The land 
cae n beauty at every turn of the road: It is, 
$ the poet says, cheluva Kannada Nadu. 
atin comes to you in a never-ending 

m of sights and sound, in its beaches and 
fields, its rocks and hills, its flowers and . forests. 
There is an enchantment in the wave-washed bea- 
ches as there is in the green woods of Bandipur. It 
is a land where one would naturally find ‘tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stone...” 


fare -+. Which became the 
ie ptor’s songs, the yielding ro 

e sculptors carved the liquid form: 
figures. Not in marble soft but in grani 
Karnataka’s sculptors sung the praises of the Lore 
A dazzling land, the cradle, as it were, of Hindu 
architecture—Badami, Aihole, pattadakal, Belur, 
Halebid, Somnathapur . . . 


A visual delight of oyer 106 


medium of the 
cks from which 
s of dancing 
te firm have 


colour photo- 


graphs, Rediscovering Karnatak 
ing authoritative text by a dis 
journalist, M.V, Kamath, former editor of the 
Hlustrated Weekly of India—portrays the Pane 
rama of myriad images that capture the specta- 
cular richness and diversity of the land and its 
people. 

Presented through a kaleido: 
so arresting in their impact an 
their tribute, Karnataka beckons thro 
of the book in invitation to savour t 
this paradisal land. 
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Science and Civilization in India: Harappan Period 
(© 3000 B.C.c 1500 B.C.)—by 4- 
New Delhi, Navrang, 1985- 173pp. +33Pl- 


Biblio. [ISBN: 81-7013-031-X). Rs. 180- 


The book, innine chapters, is 2 wniaue attempt 
to describe different facets of activities ofinds 
Valley people in science to build-up its OW" Glen 
zation. Materials available from different sites of 
the Indus Valley during the period ¢: 3000 °° ve, 
c. 1500 B.C. have been analysed 07 
radio carbon datings and other evidences. These 
its baisc 


have been done with a view to knowing ! 


q—with accompany- 
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features, mode of town planning and municipal 
control, crafts and techniques, metals andimerals 
working techniques, level of knowledge in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, nature of scripts and langu- 
ages, and the remnants of Indus people and their 
culture in the process. The standardisation obtain- 
ed in the manufacture of different materials, goods, 
town planning, roads, houses, drainage system, 
chemical composition of different ceramics and 
metals etc. have been discussed in detail. The linear 
Indus scale gives the idea of decimal place value 
and an analysis of the seven sister seal available 
from Mohen-jo-daro has established without doubt 
that the krttikadi system and ‘the stellar frame of | 
twenty-seven lunar mansions played a significant 
role in the civilization and were used in finding the 
New Year and different month names of the Year. 
‘As regards remnants Harappan people, materials 
available from different post-Harappan sites have 
confirmed that the Harappan culture did not die 
completely, but its characteristic features have 
continued in modified form in different places of 
central and south India. 


A Short History of Jammu Raj-from Earliest Times 
to 1846 A.D.—by Sukhdey Singh Charak 
Pathankot, Ajaya Prakashan, 1985. xiv 
358pp. + 18Pl. Biblio., Append. Rs. 250. 


A Short History of Jammu Raj is an account of the 
Dogra people of the Himalayan tract, told in 
details for the first time by a scholar who has con- 
ducted extensive researches in this field. As a 
region strategically located Jammu has existed as 
a cradle of early man and this land was rendered 
habitable lakhs of years ago leaving behind traces 
of human society in the form of stone age tools 
recovered from sites scattered all oyer the region. 
The history of Jammu Raj and its dependencies 
an important chapter in the annals of 
India’s resistance to the steam of invaders ushering 
out fresh from the Khaiber and other defiles of 
‘Afghanistan. A number of references in the annals 
to the resistance offered by Jammu people to 
Timur, their struggle against the Khokhars, their 
role in Ghori’s invasions and the Punjab politics 
of the Sultans and Mughal emperors fill several 
jacunaes in our national history. This fact pushes 
the Jammu history out of the local to the national 


forms 


canyas. 
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atfee me sat _aact ‘faa 1 afaarat, 
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AIR eT are Te fear sfagrar ast 

afar sar are wot wr efaara aaraz frat 

Tae | SAH are ar cage ar efaare Ar 

saat ar dt sfagra Har at amare) as 

ata afer wert, satat ar aie ta 

FIs TS at sfagre far war | WAT 7S" 
Gea WILT BT Ha Tater BH sy ara 
Ye att almat & efaera at anfaa 2 

fates searat are fara ater wera aT 
afaca efter, eecarsat ar ai<aa, fara 
TIT F He a ass F fara aTél ai qeqat 
% ate pret ar faeerrer fear war Set 
STIG Tay Sas yer rare ay ana, PAT 
a ar warts ge, wr sxaqegqr at seqfa, 

Jal er Ulaatiee serfs, aarsraferat & 
AGae ayy rarest a gat ay sega, gecqeat 
ar aara ar amardtta sfaere anise faaat 
ar faz Ut aratya faaaar ay, Te 21 

gat (afr) at seit a efeera ox fae 
Te 4g THM fags waar Hel aT THAT S| 


Social History of Chhattisgarh—by H.L. Shukla. 


Delhi, Agam Kala Prakash: 1985. 184; 
Biblio. Rs. 95, a ie = 


This study on Social History of Chhattisgarh is a 
pioneering and valuable work on the subject, be- 
cause No one attempted up to now to survey the 
social history of this region, interpreting them in 
terms of an explicit clear-cut theory. Some politi- 
cal and dynastic histories of Chhattisgarh have 
been published, but there is no comprehensive 
social history of the Chhattisgarhi speaking people 
including that Of the tribes inhabiting this region. 
For this reason this is a contribution to the 
historical and social studies of Chhattisgarh. 
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This book is based upon a wide and. quite 
intensive knowledge of the primary and secondary 
sources. Besides, the author has more or less kept 
himself abreast of the latest investigations. Many 
may think that progressive approach is not. the 
appropriate tool to reduce historical facts to order 
and make them coherent, but only the prejudiced 
will hold that; the progressive analysis does 
advance our understanding of history. This is a 
scholarly throwing much light on the social history 
of Chhattisgarh. ° " 


Society, State and Law in Ancient India—by A.A, 
Vigasin and A.M. Samozvanstey. New Delhi, 
Sterling Publishers Private Limited, 1985. yi+ 
238pp. Biblio., Abbrev., Trans. Rs. 175. 


Kautilya’s Arthasastra is a Sanskrit treatise déal- 
ing with diplomacy and military strategy. It also 
describes life at the royal courts, systems of 
administration and finance, legal procedures, 
judicial investigation and trial. 

The present book is devoted to a detailed 
analysis of the Arthasastra and mainly deals with 
its Chapter 3 which contains most important 
material on Indian law and society. 

In Chapter 1, which includes a short review of 
Arthasastra studies, the authors concern them- 
selves with the problems of the origin ‘of ‘the 
Arthasastra tradition, connections between the 
Arthasastra and DharmaSastra literatures as well 
as with specific features of the legal material in 
the Arthasastra. 3 

In Chapter 2, the authors offer mew interpreta- 
tions of some difficult passages im this compen- 


dium on political science. 


Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of 
| India: Pre-Buddhistic Ages—by S.C. Sarkar. 
Enlarged Edn, Patna, Janaki Prakashan, 1985, 
xv +xi+v+244pp- Biblio. Rs. 150. 
Some Aspects of the se ee renee 
India one iets + i qneviworlé ahoisind 
mal Chan ee of some aspects of the social 
an accurate ae during the Pre-Buddhistic period. 
history of ae sly it deals with building of house, 
ye pe anette dress, costumes, marriage 
OUSE! 


c ied lifes ethnical and Tacial dis- 
customs and ee oe of ancient India. Dr. Sarkar 








has discussed the vexed question of the Vratyas 
and remarks that they, were neither wandering 
sadhus nor saiva mendicants but certain tribes 
living outside the pale of Brahmanism. The book 
contains interesting chapters on sex-relations and 
the status of women in ancient India. 

Dr. Sarkar unravels several vedic myths for 
presenting scientific and historical truth. Dr. 
Sarkar’s book is the outcome of extensive re 
search, not only in the Vedic and other brahmanic 
literature, but also in the Epics and Puranas. He 
has dealt with it in a fresh manner, independent of 
preconceived ideas and accepted views. 


Textiles and Weavers in Medieval South India—by 
Vijaya Ramaswamy. Delhi, Oxford University 
Press, 1985. xvi +-250pp. Biblio., Gloss., Notes 
Append. Abbrev. [ISBN: 19-561705-3]- Rs. 150- 


The South-Indian textile industry has 4 history 
‘cloth being 


which Boes back 2000 years, cotton 

woven in India before it was known in sr 
However, substantial data on textiles and weavers 
is only available from the medieval period, iat 
South-Indian handlooms prospered, reaching tae 
heyday with the Vijayanagar empire in pea 
and sixteenth centuries. 

This work focuses om the vicissit! 
eval weaving communities and the t 
over 700 years, between the tenth and 
centuries. The author’s effort has been 
comprehensive history which is as vitally concern 
ed with the status and role of weavers in medieval 
society as with the economic and eran 
aspects Of their world. 

By Providing a ‘total’ history of 
medieval weaving in South India, th 
portant for historians and of interest t the 
reader of Indian history. 
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The Dasaraj arma. Aligarh 
asarajna War—by U.C. ue Abbrev-> 


Viveka Publications! 1985.) 64PP-» 

Biblio. Rs. 55, 

The war of the ten kings, which must Do fT i 
as animportant chapter in the early polltict dain 
tory of the Vedic age, is described in the RET 
Ui. 53, VIL. 18, vit. 35 and VII-83 and i ces 
to almost in all Mandalas. The ciroumsio ti- 
which led to this historic event been inves 
gated with interesting details by ¢ 


have 
he author. 
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The war was not one single homogeneous. event 
but consisted of several military episodes from 
Parugni to Yamuna. Quick movements of the 
troops and the device of changing the courses of 
rivers were the two main features of the military 
technique adopted by Siidras. Through a careful 
analysis of the data in the Rgveda the author 
comes to the conclusion that the battlefield had a 
wide range and that the war was fierce. This book 
also provides valuable data on the Bharatas, Sivas, 
Trtsus and Visanins. 


The Gopalarajavamsayali—by Dhanavajra_ Vajra- 
carya.and Kamal P. Malla. Wiesbaden, Franz 
Sterner Verlag. 1985. xxv+240pp. [ISBN: © 
3-515-04349-7] (Price not given). 


‘The manifold testimonials of the cultural heritage 
of Nepal have always held a prominent place in the 
activities of the Nepal Research Centre. This wealth 
of sources is of course chiefly utilized by those 
familiar with the old Ianguages and scripts. There 
is a good deal, though, which for its intrinsic 
merit and general appeal ought to bein the hands 
of a wider public. 

The present volume was conceived with this aim 
in view. The Gopalarajavamsavali_ counts among 
the most interesting of the holdings'of the National 
Archives, Kathmandu. The book «should prove a 
useful contribution to research in the history of 


mediaeval Nepal. 


The Historic City of Taxila—by Ahmad Hasan 
Dani. Tokyo, The Centre for East Asian Cul- 
tural Studies, 1986. xv+190pp. Index, Illus., 
Ppl. Price not given. [ISBN: 92-3-102361-6]. 


The author has tried to present a new picture of 
the rise and fall of the historic city of Taxila from 
prehistoric times to the last days of the city’s glary. 
In this presentation he has interpreted the data 
through an anthropological-historical approach 
and has attempted to place Taxila in the wider 
spective of Asian history. Taxila emerges as a 
typical South Asian city in the Indus valleyon the 
transcaravan routes of east and west, originating 
with humble prehistoric beginnings, later in 
history participating fully in the Asian human 
drama, and itself contributing Gandhara art and 
civilization to man’s legacy. This is a picture that 
arises from explorations and excavations, but 
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goes beyond them to present, for the first time, a 
global view of the historic city as it developed in 
the mingling of men and women from east and 
west. Taxila exemplifies a panorama of humanity 
that has been full of life, activity, idealism, and 
the sturggle for ultimate goals. 


Vimana in Ancient India—by Dileep Kumar Kanji- 
lal. Calcutta, Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 1985. 
xvi + 123pp. +xxiv Figs. Append. Rs. 100. 


Vimanas were known and were used in ancient 
India. The four Vedas, the Puranas, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the Jatakas and the Ava- 
danas, the works of Kalidasa, Agvaghoga, Bhasa, 
and the inscriptions of ASoka contain references to 
Vimanas which number about 40. The Visnu- 
purana, the Vrhatsamhita and the Suryasiddhanta 
furnish meteorological data essential for aerial 
Navigation. The archaeological find of a flying 
machine in Egypt has proved the genuineness of 
the Indian tradition. The lexicons of Amara, 
Sagvata, Visva, Halayudha etc. and the technical 
work Samaranganasitradhara mention facts which 


suggest the designing of the temples after the 
models of the Vimanas. 


ate farte (afer) —eoraaara: RATA 
wat Ua dat ary stage, caearit gan 
ATS VICK U RRR Yo 1 Fo Shy 


nererrenrs eatfere’ sommaera ere 
fated ‘att fate’ omer & sfaer 2 
arafera mat ate &) efeeratar ae fate’ 
at frat treat sfagrrare gre arq- 
fra Ufrerfes sfeatr & fear qar waa 
frgrewa eters aed 2) earaaare 7 
Rrererat afea at saeeq araat ar gfe- 
wagt faawa-faetao at & qeara a 
Saat aaa Stat fare qartrea F 
ares tat arg’ ar great grad ca FX 
veaer frat % ere aero Gasfae + 
art fasta’ at ara feat aerate wert 
a eter azar dt aft) ara F ger ger 
at feist =x fear Tat arg art ae aT 
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ATA Sf 1 ATT fade BT TST ATHTT (2RNE 
ges) at oreat fara aaa afeareat seas 
wre at | efaerea F ararwaiat F fre xa- 
arm ainfa aay AT aT ZA WT HT Sto 
Haas Wat BT TT a fagarget 
aferccita zor ax afeat tT uses & efaere 
gfrat a araeatat ot ast arth soare 
feat 1 


World History—by B.V. Rao. New Delhi, Sterling 
Publishers Pyt. Ltd., 1985 (Reprinted). xvi+ 
446pp. Biblio. Rs. 100. 


Unlike other books, the present volume contains 
the interpretations by modern historians of events’ 
and topics of historical value. Each topic is pre- 
sented in its true perspective and care has been taken 
to adjudge the relative importance of each. Such 
presentation of the matter enhances the utility of 
the book. 

The book is divided into three parts: The 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern history. The 
Ancient world covers the prehistoric times, the 
study of ancient civilizations, the classical civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome and the major religions 
of the world. The middle ages in Europe and Asia 
and the Byzantine Empire and its contributions 
are covered in the Medieval period. The Modern 
World is synonymous with the Renaissance period 
in Europe, the rise of nationalism in Aumstica and 
Europe, the Industrial Revolution, a ern impe- 

jalism in Asia, Africa and Latin merica, the 
we Jd War Land I, the Russian Revolution, ‘the 
Lie and the impact of science and technology on 


the modern world. 


HOMOEOPATHY 


: A Comprehensive 
: oeopathy: Z 
Encyciopacdis ot ed Survey of the vs ei 
re paomes 8 
sed vor Smnith 4983: 110pp. [ : 
Trevor 


3). 


The book give 
ence survey of the 


P rehensive alphabetical refer- 
sa ea areas of homoeopathic 
mi 








interest and development arranged in four major 
sections :—(a) the essential key-notes of the reme- 
dies and their indications to prescribe; (6) the 
common major illnesses with their recommended 
homoeopathic treatments; (c) the philosophy and 
approach of the homoeopathic physician to the 
patient and his. illness; and (@) the history and 
background of the subject with a note on the 
major historical and contemporary significant per- 
sonalities since its origin. 

An indispensable handbook for the practitioners 
as well as the'students. 


James 


Fifty reasons fe i Homoeopath—by 
lying es ete 1985. 


Compton Burnett. Worthing, Sussex; 
234pp. [ISBN 0-946670-03-x] £ 12.50. 


n in answer to 


This is the book i 5 writtel 
ook which was Ww! ubbed 


charge of an orthodox practitioner who-d 
homoeopathy as a quackery- 

Dr. Burnett’s arguments in defence 
eopathy are based on clinical examplcs:, the 
nearly 100 years ago, the book has hate 
watermark of classicity in the ever seuta fs 
homoeopathic literature. Its appeal for a 


ae is day. 
and practitioners remains unsurpassed 0 this day 


of homo- 
les. Written 


—by James 


Lectures on Homoeopathic Philosop By [ISBN: 9- 


Tyler Kent. Worthing, 1985, 2700P. 

946670-05-6] £ 12.50. 
Here are Dr. James Tyler Kent's Gaia rs 
mentaries on the major parts of Habneme 
Organon. Written nearly hundred years eer is 
freshness is not yet exhausted. be pe g for 
still stimulating, The book is essential seer of 
every student of Homoeopathy and P 
homoeopathic method. 


thy—by 
Principles, ise of Homoeop4 : 
iples, Art and Practis 5, 359pP- [ISBN 


Trevor Smith. Worthing, 1985- 
0-946670-07-2}. £ 15.00. 


gel Jains the 
In this ‘book a practising doctor ee 


: crib- 
principles of homoeopathic practice ang? Lae 
ing. Chapters are devoted to Clan aap second 
potency, frequency of the remedy, > taking and 
prescription, homoeopathic history the 

- consultation. Constitutional DSHS esed, 
role of homoeopathy in cancer are alse 


Book Reviews 


Guidelines to finding one’s own constitutional 
remedy are provided in the last section. 


ICONOGRAPHY 


Amitabha and His Family—by Santipriya Mukho- 
padhyaya. Delhi, Agam Kala Prakashan, 1985. 
xxi +191pp +36pp. Biblio. Epil. Abbrey. Rs. 250. 


This book marks a new orientation in the study of 
history of Buddhism and its iconography. 

Some of the outstanding results obtained in the. 
study are focusing light on several problems of 
Buddhism, e.g., (a) family-system in. the Buddhist 
pantheon and specifications of the Amitabha 
family in Ch. I; (b) Triple-Body of the Buddha 
and its correlation with dhyani Buddha and manusi 


Buddha in Ch. Il; (¢) Mytholgoy on Amitabha, ° 


theological development of Amitabha and Avaloki- 
tesvara in Ch. III, and aesthetic appreciation of 
the actual specimens in perspective of the con- 
ceptual background, a survey on images of 
AyalokiteSvara not tallying with the sastric descrip- 
tions in Ch. IV. 

The emphasis has been laid on the study of 
ihe socio-historical perspective of the images. The 
critical apparatus used consists. of original source- 
materials, both published and unpublished. 

Copious textual citations and visual documen- 
tation in the form of Thirty-eight illustrations of 
images Jend authenticity to the yolume which 
doubtless is 2 significant scholarly contribution to 
the iconological study of Indian art. 


Cult of Weapons: The Econography of the Ayudha- 
purusas—by V.R. Mani. Delhi, Agam Kala 
Prakashan, 1985. 61pp. +37 PI. Biblio.,Append. 


Rs. 95. “ 


In the studies on Indian art and inconography the 
personification of weapons and other cognizances 
held by» deities has. remained an inadequately 
explored field. The brief monograph attempts to 
trace the beginnings of the motif of Ayudha- 
purusas, their regional.and chronological ramifica- 
tions and evolution of cults in honour of some of 
them. This has been done in the light of specimens 
chosen from most of the Indian schools of art, 


~ particularly from those regions where the incidence 
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of the Ayudhapurusas is frequently, met. with. 
Literary any epigraphical references have been 
made to disucss the inconographic data available 
in texts. This, in short, is a brief analysis of one of 
the less kriown areas in Hindu iconography. 


Illustrated Dictionary of Hindu Iconography —Ed. 
by Margaret Stutley. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1985. xxxii+175pp. Biblio, Abb- 
rev. (ISBN: 0-7100-9294-6]. £ 25.00. 


Margaret Stutley coyers all aspects of Hindu 
iconography, and explains that its roots lie far 
back in the style of prehistoric art which has rema- 
ined part of a living tradition for 7,000 years and 
which resembles the folk murals of many Indian 
houses today. 

The dictionary demonstrates the rich profusion 
of cults, divinities, symbols, sects, and philosophi- 
cal views encompassed by the Hindu religious 
tradition. It shows how Hinduism is a synthesis of 
three originally separate, Teligious traditions: the 
Dravidian (from before the third millennium), the 

' Aryan, and the aboriginal. It makes clear that 
every part of an icon has some symbolic signifi- 
cance: the material used, the height and shape of 
the plinths, the type of sculptural relief, the size 
and position of the figure or figures, the garments, 
head dress, ornaments, colours, emblems, attributes 
and weapons, as well as any accompanying minor 
deities, associated animals, birds or plants. 


Indian Buddhist Iconography: Based on the Sadhana- 
mala and other Cognate Tantric Texts of 
Rituals—by | Benoytosh Bhattacharya. New 
Delhi, Cosmo Publications, 1985. (Reprinted). 
xxix +220pp. + 100PI., Biblio. Rs. 325: 


Of the Buddhist Iconography, the most important 
and illuminating theme was its Indiam section, 
which was the fountain head from which Tibet, 


‘China and other “countries drew their inspiration, — 


and each one amplified according to its: own 
genius. This volume represents a comprehensive 
work on the Buddhist Iconography of India. 

The highly Sanskrit based text, prepared from 
the recensions of the Sadhanamala, is complemented 
by a wealth of beautiful illustrative material, con- 
sisting of over 235 illustrations representing 
images drawn -from’ various Museums, Nepalese 
monaster es or the designs Prepared by ‘Nepalese 
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Chitrakaras of Buddhist origin from the ancient 
albums of their fore-fathers; thus making the book 
most authentic and genuine record of the origin, 
development and the present shape of the Indian 
Buddhist Iconography. 


Mayamata: An Indian Treatise on Architecture and 
Iconography—Tr. by Bruno Dagens. New Delhi. 
1985. xlvi +389pp. Append., Fig. Rs. 150. 


This is the first English translation of the Sanskrit 
treatise of South India on architecture and icono- 
graphy. Architecture and iconography have been 
often dealt with in various works but there are 
few specialized works of importance. In the very 
extensive and widely disseminated range of works, 
the Mayamata occupies a fairly well-defined place. 
It is a general treatise a vastusdstra, written in 
Sanskrit but originating from Dravidian India. It 
is part of Saivite 4agamic literature without the 
connection being underlined by any pronounced 
sectarianism and its drafting must have been done 
during the Cola period, at the time when the 
architecture it describes had reached the peak of 
its maturity. Various principles. and theories have 
been supplemented. with drawings, here they are 
meant to be no more than tentative sketches. ' 

Well preserved inits original form, the book is 
as such, worthy to be used as reference work. 


icti indu Iconography— 
Illustrated Dictionary of Hin of 
sah by Margaret Stutley. 1985. xxxii+175pp. 
Biblio., Gloss., Abbrev. [ISBN: 0-7100-9294-6], 
£ 25.00. 


This dicitionary covers all ol ae a Hindu 
incopography. The richness and is Ay Hindu 
cults, sects, symbols and eerie ad rh . 
discussed. Light is thrown on atic a ae ‘or 
a higher synthesis of life. The sym ignificance 


i i lear. 
of each part of an icon Is made cle 


INSCRIPTIONS 


kong Delta: Explorations in 
poru Karashima. Madras, 


Indus Valley to Me 
4985. ix +335pp. Rs. 180. 


by Nol 
ii aphy—Ed 2 

Rew fed Publications, 
plished in: this book were 
tional Congress of Human 


papers pu 


The twenty Taternal 


presented at the 


Sciences in Asia and North Africa, held in Tokyo, 
Japan, in’ 1983. Nine deal with south Asia, five 
with south-east Asia and the rest with the Indus 
script. The editor, Prof. Karashima, is a well- 
known scholar in south Indian history and epigra- 
phy. 

The book provides information concerning, 
and interpretation of many. new epigraphical dis- 
coveries. As the editor says, the semimar gave 
scholars an opportunity to discuss these discoveries 
and to study the trends. 


Inscriptions in the Central Provinces and Berar— 
by Hira‘ Lal. 2nd Edn, Patna, Eastern Book 
House, 1985 (Reprinted). xii + xi +230 + Ivil pP- 
PI. Maps. Rs. 225. 


This is a notably useful and well arranged book by 
a competent epigraphist. Rai Bahadur Hira Lal 
has given us abstracts of the contents of all the 
inscriptions, so far as it is possible together 
with references to the publications in which they 
have been published or noticed and a preliminary 
survey of the history of the country 4S revealed by 
its epigraphic records, 


Inscriptions: of the Maukharis, Later aoe 
Puspabhitis and Yasovarman of pean 
Kiran Kumar ‘Thaplyal. New Delhi, India 
Council of Historical Research, 1985. mee 
212pp.-xxI Pl., Biblio. Abbrev. Transiil- 
Rs. 250. i 


aris, Later 


This Volume, Inscriptions of the Maukhi a7 wana 


Guptas, Puspabhitis and Yasoverman eral 
has two sections. Section I deals with. the gon S. 
features of the epigraphs, their material, Laat, : 
script contents etc. and attempts to recone also 
political history, polity and administration 4°. 
the socio-economic conditions and religious >”, 
and practices of the people. Copious Selec 
the views of scholars on different P' oints eth and 
given in the footnotes, while some ahs in the 
controversial issues have beet cSt aphs 
appendix. Section IL has the text eer aon Cn 
in Devanagari script. Prefaced by briet "date, and 
to provenance, language, metre, save d by an 
references to earlier notices, and fone select 
abstract in each case at the end-are ieee 


n lates. 
bibliography, a fairly exhaustive index and p! 


Book Reviews 


Muslim Inscriptions in the Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh—by Subhash Parihar. New 
Delhi, Inter-India, Publications, 1985. xvi +'79pp 


» +40 Pl. Biblio. Abbrey., Chronological Tables. - 


Rs, 350. 


During Muslim ascendency from 1206 to 1858;a 
large variety of structures such as Mosques, tombs, 
sarais, baolis, tanks, palaces and mansions were 
constructed in Punjab, Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh. These monuments bear inscriptions in 
Arabic and Persian which provide ‘rich epigraphic 
evidence on events, and personage otherwise 
unknown. 4 
Subhas Parihar, the author who has been 
enthusiastically busy exploring the unexplored 
historical monuments has not only presented in 
this book, these inscriptions in a systematic form 
put also included a number of inscriptions which 
have not been deciphered or translated earlier. 


Study of Telugu Place-Names based on Inscrip- 
tions from the Earliest to the 13th Century—by 
S.S. Ramachandra Murthy. Delhi, Agam Kala 
Prakashan, 1985. x +384pp. Biblio., Abbrey., 
Translit. Rs. 350. 


The subject of Indian place-names studies is be- 


"coming popular in academic circles though not 


many works are available in print. The present 
work of Dr. S. S. Ramachandra Murthy, based 
entirely on epigraphical data, is a scientific and his- 
torical study of Andhra place-names which is bound 
to serve as a trend-setter. This comprehensive work 
studies the evolution of place-names, gives details 
about the early territorial divisons of the Andhra 
country and contains a cultural’ and linguistic 
study of place-names as well as through analysis of 
place-name suffixes. The concluding: chapter 
effectively summarises the important results achie- 
ved through the meticulous study contained in the 


earlier chapters. 


Study of Muslim Inscriptions with special reference 
to the Inscriptions -published in the Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica 1907-1938 together with Sum- 
maries of Inscriptions chronologically arranged 
__by V.S. Bendrey. Dethi, Anmol Publishers, 
1985 (Reprinted). 197pp. + Tables. Rs. 130. 


The publication of Epigraphia Indica—one of ‘the 
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oldest periodical dealing with material for ancient 
Indian, history in general—was started by the 
Government of India, However, with the widening 
-field_ of .its actiyities consequent. upon a large 
number of inscriptions becoming available, the 
Persian and Arabic section were separated and 
brought, out in the Epigraphica Indo-Moslemica. 
During the period from 1907 to: 1938 six hundred 
inscriptions pertaining to nine centuries starting 
from 1090 a.p., were Published in the above 
journal. A long felt need for a reliable, compre- 
hensive and well-equipped guide, prepared on 
Scientific lines and leading through the labyrinthine 
shafts to the veritable mine of Epigraphical 
material, treasured in the journal has been fulfilled 
for the first time by the author through his study. 
Found in mosques, idgahs, mehrabs, shrines, 
dargahs and tombs; on forts, walls, bastions, gate- 
ways and guns; wells, tanks, madarsas, minars, 
palaces, gardens, and bridges; these inscriptions 
contain direct evidence in Tegard to the structure 
on which the table is fixed,. the holder or officer 
who directed the construction, the reigning King 
and the time about or by which the structure was 
completed. Thus’ these inscriptions help immensely 


in réconstructing a reliable and. authentic history 
of the country. 


Topographical List of the Inscriptions of the Madras 
Residency (collected till 1915) with Notes and 
References—by V. _Rangacharya. 3 Vols. New 
Delhi, Asian Educational Services, 1985 (Re- 
printed). Vol. I: Vi+710pp.; Vol. U1: y+711- 
1442pp.; Vol. I: 1443-2070pp. Gloss. Rs. 595 
for 3 Vols. 


It is not the attempt at the complete utilization of 
all epigraphical materials however that is likely to 
be the characteristic of the present work. Its merit, 
if any, lies more in the method adopted. Not only 
have the summaries of the inscriptions been given, 
but their importance and significance, political, 
social, financial, etc., have been pointed out and 
their interconnections shown by numerous. cross- 
references, the notation of which has cost a labour 
the amout of which can hardly be imagined or 
appreciated by laymen. An attempt has been 
made to append bibliographical notes on literary 
and religious persons or events occurring in ins- 
criptions based on Taylor’s «Rais Catalogue”, the 
publications of Professors Seshagiri Sastriyar and 
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-Ranga Acharya, the Vaisnava ‘‘Guruparamparas”’, 


the Tamil «‘Abhidhanachintamani”, ‘‘Abhidhana- 
kosam”, ‘‘Payalar-Charitradipaka”, the Telugu 
Biographies of Poets by Viresalingam Pantulu and 
Guruzada Sriramamurti, etc. 


JAINISM 


Bhagavati Sutra: —by Sudharma Syami, Prakrit 
Text with English Translation and Notes based 
onthe Commentary of Abhayadeva Suri; Tr. 
by K.C. Lalvani 4 Vols. Calcutta, 1973, 1974, 
1980, 1985. Vol. I: Satakas 1-2: xv+334pp, 
Gloss. Vol. Il: Satakas 3-6: xv+403pp. Gloss. 
Vol. IM: Satakas 7-8: xi+312pp. Vol. IV: 
Satakas 9-11: viii +250pp. Rs. 200 for the set. 


The Bhagavati Sitra, also called Vinayapannatti, 
is a massive work, an encyclopaedia of diverse 
themes, scientific as well as theological, known to 
the human mind, much bigger in size than many of 
the Jaina Agamas taken together. The Sitra in its 
resent form has come from Vira Samvat 980 
(A roximately A.D. 553) according to Skandila 
ae Vira Samvat 893 (A.D. 466) according to 
the followers of Nagarjuna. Abhayadeva Suri 
vritti on the Bhagavati in A.D. 1071 ain 
ako ratnkoga_ H.D. Velankar mentions ten 
Fi ; i his Stitra. ; 
a Cae Lae, the Bhagavati Sintra 
oo, Canonical mosaic of various texts”, 
Winternitz has described it ‘a speek mixture of 
ancient doctrines and traditions with numerous 
later additions”. W. Schubring has pa ets 
alised the whole Siitra into several ae Of 
‘uniform content’. ee ar ee vai : : ma by 
ivi ere 
sea oie saat outstanding contribu- 
ane Jainas to the intellectual world for all 
tion 


times. 
f famt-—o FOIA Set | 
<at Hat BIT TS 
fet ver eeewet | ATES, ATHAA eats, 
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ATH face afr 
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frat $1 srfe-aeqare at aarfan faa % 
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a area frat at ae ate coats arnt + 
fearing feat qat s— (i) yaa aTe4, (ii) 
STH-DEN, (iii) reac ate afHTH AeA, 
(iv) aifsarer ste (v) ware FET 
wart aren sate aterfors ares, ART 
PISA, PATHTSA SAT TAT ATA FT aaq # 
faaaa frat ard) waa aren aT Feet 
TATA aie ETT wala aT araniTitt 
fram wxar ter | wean AIT AATATT 
Heat e Meta aaa, Gat, AAAI, qast 
Het, aTeearar arfs arfger Te AAT STAT 
wars 1 fifa aren H aad, AIA, Wa, TS 
ara ar anfges arar 1 gaat srearer ale, 
sree, sie, Sera, afer aie at Gee AAT 
Pera 1 watts area H aTeThTe area 
aie, awet, aeanar are faae TTT 
at wEe) geae ® sfaa art # FRE 
aarwafa ox qatar araat at Tee! 
ayaa geae & afer sfenifat ATT 
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iddhanta- 


Iuminator of Jai Tenets (Jaina-S! 
ina Tenets ¢ Satkari 


Dipika)—by Acarya Tulsi; Tr. by 
Mookerjee; Ed. by Nathmal Tatia and ‘ 
dra Kumar, Ladnun, Jain Vishva Bharati, 
xxiv +212pp. Abbrev. Rs, 150. 


1985. 


The Mluminator of Jaina Tenets is. the English 
mposed 1 


version. of Jaina-Siddhanta dipika © than 
Sanskrit by Acarya Sri Tulsi in stitra-style wit 
auto-commentary. 


, 4 ed 
The earliest work on this subject WS compos 
hh an_auto- 


by Vacaka Umasvati in Sanskrit wit entals 
bhasya. The present work gives the Dee ics 
of Jainism ina nutshell. The treatment c a 
is lucid and critical throughout and She 
the development of the concepts ea 
ages: 


+ jjlustration more t 
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The editors have attempted at throwing a new 
light on the ancient Jaina doctrines like Paryapti, 
types of birth, vertebrates, invertebrates, etc., and 
some aspects of the Jaina doctrine of karman. 
A modem student of Jainism will be able to get a 
correct idea“of the basic Principles of Jainism in 


Modern Perspectives. 


The Introduction gives a new treatment to the 
topics like substance and attribute, space and time, 
materialistic concept of karman in relation to the 
modern science of genetics and the two deadly 
sins of the civilized man, viz. arambha (the aggres- 
sive urge) and parigraha (the possessive instinct) 
as explained in the ancient Jaina scriptures. 


The Jain Cosmology. English Rendering by R. 
. Norman—by Collette Caillat, and Ravikumar. 
New Delhi, Ravi Kumar Gallery, 1981. 199pp. + 

+. 108PI. Biblio. Rs. 450. 


The cosmos has been for the Jains, from the very 
earliest times, 4 gigantic theatre where souls play 
out their roles. They travel across the wild ocean 
of samsara, struggling from one rebirth to another, 
until the time comes when they are liberated and 
finally win the spiritual perfection of the Siddhas. 


The Jains make no. distinction between this 
vision of the transcendental world and the experi- 
ence of life. Whatever is fated for the souls occurs 
in aworld whichhas been made known'to us by 
astronomical, geographical and other observations, 
which thinkers of every Indian community 
from the very earliest times have tried to inrerpret. 
Zt consists of countless rings of seas and continents, 
jnside the other, upon which millions of stars 
ight. In the middle is the circular island 
a, and in the very centre of that 
island is Mt. Meru, with its two suns and two 
moons. To the south of the island is the land of 
Bharata—India—bounded by the Himalaya moun- 
tains, crossed by great rivers, and adorned by 
princely capitals where live civilized men who can 
profit from the teachings of the Jinas. 

Jain cosmology has inspired many descriptions 


of this kind. There is also a tradition of manuscript 
han 1,000 years old, which 


despite its age, remains amazingly fresh. 


and 


one : 
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ant arfaca A Heo. sto MBTaT wteAT 
ag feecit, wredta atta, 88C¥ 1 Go L2I1 


eo afea araeet ote arfacs, at om erat 
FREILS | SA TAETATTM agen A are 
are strecr S fee atx ses gararger 
aged S exiarsa ar ata gas ag sah 
Ufaatlar taeg F qeara at gfe Fa Raat 
foarte & airy wecage Ais. Sto Hifear 
+ Ted, Cee, TTT a, faret aris arosit 
HsTatsl SA TMT arlecas aT UH aa- 
AT HIT HII FU, Ho shea B® ara ar 
wr saert frat ge as gor shea fasta 
qrsat at Hor ala FH pane HG ay ata 
HF eeHC UH TE Thee Tart Hats) saa 


Htiee fayazaeg, Tata aeat ar SQUTaat - 


TAT HATA ATAAT & fasaqargey wegdtacor > 
Set FT Taw HT UH AAetile arad-qaq aq 
eqey serd fear é, adi ea tae a. saa 
at aar fzat ze | 

PUITH TA aleea F atariaat F fae 
aaifan soar Blt 1 


aia @t nf at —-ai wae fo) 
HAA, WILAT AHIMA, LSC | PR+YRE 
qo ko cA) 


pag ay aft earth seat weradt aaa 
grad gare sta at agra Hane aT 


arena % acaed waist Sarai gee 


aifae arcar at fagaar F ata sfaa 
marae GF TAT 1 Se ATR a erate 
axe aT eax gard Hl aaa & St gah 
sanget Haars aT ait ah) a gis 
Ba gears. HT SISTA malate | 

rege Tera aa wat ater ani FF 
AT TAHA BAT WT SST WA Ht qe Hx 
xc sa alae BARA FATHL. Aires ait 
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wera fasashh se geaa oa FH pareay 
wT a se wafer fears) tT ATS ATeRt 
Ua Gare ahat al ae HAP A aA a | 
Manes AT Hy Sls Hert. Ta TqeAT at 
ait fare eg. sa tier at. cara F waa 
wan + sa area afer are weet war at 
War TATA FAT Sj, SAA TSH Hr aearleea 
% ofa agen faataa stir car sfraa fate 
aa ast wor faa) afar aaa ater 
MAT A ACT TITAS 1 


Life of Mahavira—by Manak Chand Jaini. 
Gurgaon, Academic Press, 1985 (Reprinted). 
xix +91pp. Append. Rs. 45. 


Reconstruction of the past is a very difficult thing 
and especially of the deeds and» thoughts of an 
individual, the facts. of whose life are enclosed by 
a very dense veil of traditions and distortions due 
to zealous admiration and uncritical devotion of 
millions of men and women for so. many, as twenty- 
five centuries. ‘But this very devotion, however 
uncritical, by its passionateness lends an unfading 
charm and importance ‘to the object of the present 
sketch, It proves to demonstration that’ the tradi- 
tion has not gathered round a false-unreality, but 
that it encloses'a very solid core of truth and light. 
If there is one thing more than another that dis- 
tinguished the present age, that is its spirit of 
freedom in thought, belief and action. Its first 
result, is the bringing,of every. object, howsoever 
old.and sacred, under the full, unsparing light of 


‘criticism and free investigation. 


aTAa wea: GH AAT at sity grat 
areata Agat) | AZT, atta fae 
HAC AAT, LACH VTo LEV Fo Foy 


Ba Gean Haat eaateat FUG Tega F 
garart mera (gitar) FH aaredt 
afta ax alaet FT AT Tats wT 
wegara aot Feet a makes Cae 
at Tega fear TAT f 1 Me AT Blas 
areraret & art cae STAT Haa-aTaT H are 








SAT PHATL-ATAT HY TST HT ASAI TAT 
ar sare feat gl gee AAT, FATA-TATT 
TUsAaT Geaat FB secon faa me zg, ae 
Bat al srarltisat sate Ar ae TS Tl Ae 
RIT ATAT AYATRAT AAT TAA F TA- 
are ferer, Perea & geenat gaat 
Ferre H stars Ua eat BT TA at ud sett 
TUN Ta wears wt HF aega eet 
atorgee 2) wan F freee at ast 
aatire cafe amas este ator ATIT a 
art aa Gare wy F geqa ate | 


ASateATeA Ao wae Go CITT 1 TTT, 
aR wie sree quil, sat WeTATAT, °SC% | 
To RIEL WLR 1 Go Ko | 


afaax uerrerHe qSaearay’ TA zara FT 
Qa Aeeaqor geq F | Seat AeTT gat a faa 
diet & fs ofa gare gre Farias THAT 
B recat & ge cara fear var | | 34 TF 
GF 8T Qeyo FH guar gre dere THAT 
gat at RIT aes sey FT aatfad SF 
@1 Saeett fear fagarat To RIT 
area > ari aear F saat eared CF 
aaa fears) geq & grees F grate OF 
silat ua aitqaea searaat fret @, (SF 
qSaTeATT east H areaher Ts ATS 
& erase aragt & arare oe FH FITC 
wat ot gaat atx fears fear ge! aM gl 
aaa vs qeana fare aeg at AT IT 
faaria fina) gq ea ererere ATT 
aTaealt (Fto) Go saataeat AT fated 
aett £1 ag qsarearat at dae oes 
ca 

Rat wes fair eg adiaariet! 
gfe wae ata A aren at fet al 
adfvarfett gig, } a qfaat eat eM 
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eared: Ga WX afar AT ASS | 
wat & seeia fates satat S aeateat sy AT 
gradi ate ate ara Fag aaa @ fH ota 
afoerter agit State) wit ot wer 
aataareh FBTR ATR TT sat at sat wee 
gu agt qat & ara Ht TATA FT a eat 
eqrar wernt & aa Bt Ag AT fee fears 
teeaea Hearfeat are ard we efrse aris 
gar & wer eat tet ST THA | TL Ae 
grat atx AGS A AHI H Gal Br TaTT 
feat wat 2 | tat fazata 3 fe qsarerrat 
sega facta tener + fear wat fava at 
faaat faecratt F ETT BTV ST | 


Perspectives in Jain Philosophy and Culture—by 
Satish Kumar Jain. New Delhi, Ahimsa. Inter- 
national, 1985. 148 +76pp. Pl. Rs. 100. 


Perspectives in Jaina Philosophy and Culture has 
been brought out on the occasion of the Third 
International Jaina Conference held at New Delhi 
on February 8, 9 and 10, 1985. 

As many as 2800 world scholars, delegates and 
rticipants had attended the Third International 
Jaina. Conference at New Delhi. It was a very big, 
splendid and historic event of the Jains of the 
world. A wide range of subjects including world 
ace, disarmament, non-violence, vegetarianism, 
ethical way of life, Jain philosophy, culture, and 
literature were discussed at this Conference. The 
Conference was an ensemble of highly distinguis- 
hed world scholars, many of whem are the prolific 
writers and reputed scholars of their subjects. 


pa 


Prespectives in Jaina Philosophy and Culture 
ning 52 scholarly articles written by eminent 
scholars of India and other countries introduces 
the readers with the various aspects of Jaina 
thought, culture, literature, history, atchaeology 
etc. Some of the authors have done ample justice 
in going into the depth of this subject in these 


articles. , 
This book also contains photographs of a few 
most famous Jaina temples and icons of India. 


contai 
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weafata-waci——fearae faear, waaea- 
aftfataa avadtafaarfadt saren afea 
as | wit, feta ae Bert, eee 
(graft) | waH Ge W9+¥%4E go! 
facta Gs: 20 4 ¥HE-0FL+ 202 Jo | 
ISBN: 4-653-01083-8]. (Rinsen Buddhist Text 
Series VD, . WSU Guest frat aa 
ROT WUY Woo (for2 Vols.) 


ae aes Tt aT AIT qatar ar uA 
THA AeA S| CAST Hl ite F ag at gai F 
faurfaa @ 1 Her war fae arate’ Fer sar 
3, Wat AIT H arat-wratag 2 Ht< aea- 
arafaaraadt ata saat creat dena were 
21 ae cae dit ast FH faame fant 
ge frerHt 8ge arate (maT) Z1 gear 
ars cra faut # faarisra g ate te geae 
& TAA SS (Fo R-vug) H fear qa 
ape cro weaea fara we fagargr s 
faa wae THT ae S fH carne erat fear 
war Tea WaT BT fasta Tay Gosh ey 
2 e gest FAT Mar gs | GeaH H gat que 
(Jo wyYe-0E2) Feat Be Tar ares a7 
42 AIT Go TAT FH AM Me Srarai F 
ama gor gest HF afarara feat ofefarce 
sir fear wat g 1 ea wea H ar aretfaa 
fauat ar wal aarea-afte Bat ne a ate 
gqaara-aered HIST, Baa catia wx 
soarirea aT ataR staged feat qa & st 
HTAaT BIT THAT J TAH qawa F 
gfee ad, TAA, ATA, FIA, gay, gate 
arte carat at ofss Tite F yaw as su 
gaara FT taes ease feat aa &1 fag 
ar wfaarad HLA ST STHTATL A AGA ane 
(zadt arated) TF % Wa Mt yafta aay 
arcdra estat f HT AT AT-AaTAT a, Sa aaaT 
giver § wt H GIST fate att cea 
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SU FST H ATHTATS BT CALTAT AT. 
& sa ware ag wea cat aaredt aH Baa 
Ha-AaTeaAR AE areal Ca fareat BY ora- 
are Rega FLAT S| HET Hala wars alse 
Harafa, Tat Us Say Sar aT, AT AeTa- 
qa cart Si Gece H Gat Ges H ST feet 
gfzface feu mae é, SAT SA WET HY Sareaar 
Mt at as TE ZI 


feararad do GAR Wet afar uA 
“do saifa sera sit seatfe 1 ater, 
fagiarata Go BAaz wreat atierar- 
ura weed afafea, $8641 Y¥+E98 qo 
Ro ok | 


a faaraara da # farrat SA aemara 
agaa fast Go Haat FB aT atx 
arat 7x waa STA WATS! | AS TA Gis ast 
4 faarfaa @ 1 san ds FH aa ta & fates 
aat F arixa aaa Sfaal, aearfsat, frat, 
fadfaat, aasfrat, fereat qar wT wT cte- 
Safa ara-aa-Aaal, WASTHAT, wWeT- 
ATaaT ud gen ar dart feat aar z1 
fetta ade # cfraa-cfeaa, Ae-arat agar 
Rarfaa ainfaa Fi Tate as F Gfea oft 
% cofeea ® fasa # fafaa faery & 
Fenn se aarface ¢ | ATs asa gfeq 
Sara aa ate aaa & aafaa wEeaguy 
facat ax fae ae osdia we aaa 2 | 
wat te aa gar AGT Sl AIT ATA 
qar atanra 21 GaN as FH Theat ay 
atfaan aratfad aar agiad Hfaat oz fafa 
fagrat & adtercaa Te E | 

ag aa qeageH Tat WMA Ss Zeay 
aey see aT SHC THAN J | TT BT 
APTA BT BAM SAT Sl AT Part ar gy 
Zl are gata ate areata fers g 1 VTA 


“frat G4 Bl Bratar FT aie at set 
feat & | 


Sthananga Sutram and Samayayanga Sutram With 
the Vrttiof Acarya Abhayadeva Suri—Ed. by 
Acarya Sagarananda Suri and Muni Jambu 
Vijayaji. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. 38 + 

» 411+454-150pp. Rs. 350. 


This stupendous production which forms Lala 
Sundarlal Jain Agama Granthamala Vol. IL, com- 
prises Sthananga and Samavayanga Sutras, the 
third and fourth in the Agama Series. Both the 
SUtras are the compositions of the fifth Ganadhara 
Sudharme Svamin, the disciple of Mahavira- 
Svamin. Hence, their antiquity. 
Sthananga rf 
This work of encyclopaedic magnitude is relate 
to the exposition of ten categories or oni 
according to Jain concept. Each category is aS 
in a separate chapter. Hence the ten chapters call 
Sthanas.-It contains 3 appendices: (1) Cormeen 
to the text based on collation of MS (2) Index of 
Gathas occurring in Sthananga (3) Index fe 
Citations in Sthanangavrtti of Abhayadeva Sur 
and their references. 
Samavayanga 


Contains material of miscellaneous nature. It 
delineats one hundred categories in Serial Olas 
and several others from 150 onwards. The ra 
has 5 appendices: (1) Corrigenda based on the 
collation of MSS, (2) Some important rele a 
found in the commentary of Samavayanga (3) t i 
significance of meaning of Kosthaka in the Boe 
text (4) Index of Gathas occurring in the aoe 
vayaniga (5) Index of citations found in the ¢° 
mentary on Samayayanga. and 

Contains a critical’ Introduction, contents 
Abbreviations in Sanskrit. 


wafafa-wa-sqsa jer—feate aft; *° “a 
amo farmame | a ae gn fied 
waqy, TEATS oGA HTeAT AEA, CSE 

SS ti sera goa ¥ at fect Wee 
WLR Jor (srPAMeM, 22) SS . 
weata 4 8 car fast age: ¥¥OT 
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(area met, 22) Fo ko (att 
are) 


uggfafa-aa-tt FAT? We WH CAATHTT 
fageaa feats ait + gant war ah 
faqamara Boa H fant dart stay aT 
eorr-faut #1 yfaat It ATTET ea ® 
fau Un er aeet Baraat fear 21 4 WT 
qredia arfeet BT TSAT AIT fray BUH FET 
a, faefa Be St ARTHa-WeT at THT 
fanaa 72 2 fe ae wet oH eae 
Beat aed Th, UF al aa F gael 
saat at FaT-faaat, FA TE fear aT z 
fe at ate cai H Fara aA at-sit 
at ya sira-ar frat Tas we 2, 3a aaat 
eqeg_feafa eat STH aay * ara-aTe 
ng ay erse frat TAT ¢ fF fre _ferat put at 
aah & SaTeaT FT fra-for aft H qeaat 
qgar 21 feats Fr age Fa, et araraTax 
aqadt—atiarrat (ararfcaan) ate wea 
qt aaa faara FT EA gid @ | gear 
at aust Fz TAT SH TEATS 2 age 
ar feral Haas TAT toda aus # yeata ua 
aaa at feral AGA S | wer aH eT 
qatar (ah-AeT TT gadfaa 1 aea Ht afore \ 
gaa vere aT AY ararie HITT ATT 
qiat eftaat % farret & atgrfase area = 
raat F aFGA SAT: eT Girarise ua 
arferan qfte 8 aeraA Atay WF 21 
gene faart mt feats afr art fafa 
sepa AUT HT AE TA Yor! TaTeat FT Z| 
Se Req A gaa AST AA aeaaT: qa 
qeara ata H aah fear war aaa 
ly aa afaseage 21 aa: aT qraat 
fae area iee (ATH FT TAT FC AAAI 
a gia faata A age z \ 
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aaa : fagre sk arent ——Ao  watreaTa 

| sttareda vad seorRaT wieaat 1 feet, 
WIAA THT, 2ECu | C+ RRC qo | 
WY TAT | To coy 


aqare ar fare ar at dara ded # 
agararay Wit sata F agaedt aa qaT | 
farg fae agora Hagar at arma atx 
SATASMCHAT MAT SACHT HAY & wa wI- 
ata # fe fran at at cH meas & apt 
ag gard 1 WaaTe HY ofearar gah aa 
Bt saat Talat FR oeat F way at feta 
BAM CS El area FH wa ca ara FT Sa 
H car frare vat fear ar car fe WATS 
FAT @ AIR Has HUT aT fafa aor F1 gea 
ar dada tarhran aad & ast gat & atx 
qat HT oaaaTiea TAT Fi fear we 
sore A weareararat ararey & | ga. aI - 
wa aa faa & At H sa araeat qz 
wat at we o | wgate wipe a aanieaay 
ay sarfort act & few war fas 3% 
ferareat ar eercr fear ovat 21 ee afte 
ga Gedn H waar feared vic ‘gaat 
feat Hae AH SSA ATT seat qe fear 
Hy HT TATA THAT TAT s 1 


agar & faerd, sratVre gar TTT 
ar afte H tad FU aT ORTH AT ah quey 
Haier wat Fs) Tet BS agate: eqeq 
atx aa a Set aeTaT A eae gare at 
safe, aren AT AHI y ha, aqare 
were ails TT ATT SAT 8) zat qog 
agate: feats aa # WACAT, HeITgATE, 
qargaa, AMA AGIs, site agers 
arfe qaearat T< faare fear Tar ay ate 
ads agate: fare aa’ # fafas safeaay & 
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arad H aqare ar earaatien Hfoarsat gt 
THT STAT WAT Ss | 


A Reader on the Sanskrit Grammarians—Ed: by 
J.F. Stall. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. 
xxlii+527pp. Biblio. [ISBN: 81-208-0029-x}. 
Rs, 250. 


The achievements of Panini and the Indian gram- 
marians, beginning nearly 2,500 years ago, have 
never been fully appreciated by Western scholars— 
partly because of the great technical difficulties 
Presented by such an inquiry and partly because 
relevant tutorial ‘articles have been confined to 
obscure and inaccessible publications. The book 
makes available to linguists and Sanskritists a 
collection of the most important articles on ‘the 
Sanskrit grammarians, and provides a connected 
historical outline of their activities. It covers 
studies and fragments ranging from early 7th 
century accounts of the grammarians—recorded 
by Buddhist Pilgrims from China and Tibet, by 
Muslim travelers from the Near East, and by 
Christian missionaries—to some of the best articles 
that have appeared during the last century and a 
half. 

Chapters in the book cover the foundation ‘of 
Sanskrit studies in the West laid by British scholars 
working in India and including the detailed and 
accurate information provided .by Henry Thomas 
Colebroke; the linguistic evaluations of Panini by 
von Schlegel and. von) Humboldt; the work of 
Bhandarkar and of Kielhorn; William Dwight 
Whitney’s low evaluation of the ‘native’ gram- 
marians, and the philological work of modern 
Western, Indian, and Japanese scholars. 


A Vocabulary of the Kui Language Kui English—by 
Rey. W.W. Winfield. Delhi, A.D. Publications, 
1985. xiv +131pp. Rs. 60. 


‘Kui is the language of the Kond (Khond or Kandh) 
people, who live mainly ‘in the mountainous 
country that lies between the river Mahanudi in 
Orissa and the north-west corner. of. the ..Vizaga- 
patam District in Madras. 

The words in this vocabulary are arranged 
alphabetically im accordance with'the sequence of 
the English letters. Some expressions included in 
the vocabulary are combinations of Oriya deriyva- 


tives and pure Kui words. This book should be 
helpful to those whe wish to know more about the 
Kui language. 


cared aaa at ararfaraat: sto ate 
ato tanitataa afar | wra——ao 
geragere | feesit, art sfermy, 8824! 
XV-+-R4E To 1 Fo wot | 


aafe art & gt area # ararfarat 
aT AHS aT Rafat aaa at fafat 
ate center wea cat & sara, AAT, 
Hines, wera RH Ade at aT =F 
aTaT afar area oer HF Hor TL BR e | 


SETI wea H feedt faxafaeray Tay AeA 
rent freritararh aaa ai, 
afirata 3, sto soma, sto ATATATT 
faaret, Sto guteg gute, sto Fae eT 
vat, sto VAT qvaq, sto TaHrA ae, 
Sto TAA Faria, sto welint AAEM, 
sto afarwra yaa, sto aitamarar fae, Ste 
Alto Ute Git, sto camara fay, A ae 
FATT ATTA, AY Gop gare eat, AT TST 
mare fer sirfe waefe aie avait ATAT 
farat, adie Fare arardy farare, fae 
Ait sfrarer, grea ar arataca fart, 
araret sare ar aray faraa, ate eeHT ATT 
faraa strat, arferarare ar arat fasae 


AM, THT Aer Ie sare HT AEN 


alfa a aterm, wea ar fread fart, 
ag diaiee wa # ataard ata, aa? 
Hag aT yaaa Haar. faa, ara 
atta ar arer fara arfe aerate fast 
qt art faareuega fare 1 


age saare-afae —aqee atfeatt ‘ga 
faectt, Water aarcdtata, 236%, GA 


. This is the 


especia 
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THM) | VILSHEVTO! To Yo (afatea) 
Fo le (stfstea) | 


3a GeTH HAGA, HHT eATHLT, TATA, 
qreqaary, fraea-rast aria or Att UT T 
sqragneen ATA HUA BT TATE fear war 2 | 
aqracr-faoae HeaTa H TAX, SATA, Bea, 
arg ante at faaaa, dtr sare ay feat, 
AIS FHT H HTH, GF WATS FH SATA. AThe 
ar faaaat feat mat gi fara & Ral, 
aaret, eeeat afew faa feat TAT z1 
fraea frat at gata Wit Ee aaa T frat 
ar fae 77a | 


Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and: Diction- 
ary 2 Vols.—by Franklin Edgerton. Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1985 (Reprinted). Vol. I: Gram- 
mar. xxx +239pp- Vol. Il: Dictionary 627pp. 
[ISBN: 0-89581-180-4]. Rs. 400 for 2 Vols. 


first attempt at a description of the 
grammar and lexicon of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
(BHS). Most North Indian Buddhist texts are 
composed in it. It is based primarily on an old 
Middle Indic vernacular not otherwise identifiable. 
But there seems reason to believe that it contains 
features which were borrowed (originally, or in the 
course of historical development, or both) from 
other Middle Indic dialects. In other words, even 
its Middle Indic aspects are dialectically somewhat 
mixed. Most strikingly, however, BHS, was also 
extensively influenced by Sanskrit from the very 
beginning of the tradition as it has been transmit- 
ted to us, and increasingly as time went on. Many 
lly later) products of this tradition have 
often, though misleadingly, been called simply 
««Sanskrit”, without qualification. 

The most striking peculiarity of this Janguage is 
that from the very beginning of its tradition it was 
modified in the direction of standard Sanskrit, 
while still retaining evidences of its’ Middle Indic 
origin. In all.its texts, even the oldest, at least as 
shown by our manuscripts and editions; Sanskrit- 
isms are constantly presented cheek by jowl with 
Middle Indic forms, and often with hybrids which 
strictly are neither one nor the ‘other. ‘hese 
Sanskritisms are much too common to be com- 
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parable with stray Sanskrit loanwords or loan- 
forms which may have been occasionally adopted 
in many a genuine Middle Indic vernacular. 


Dictionary of Hinduism: Its Mythology, Folklore 
and Development. 1500 ° B.C.—A.D. 1500.— 
Comp. by Margaret Stutley and James Stutley. 
London, Routeledge and Kegan Paul, 1985. xx + 
372pp. Biblio. [ISBN: 0-7102-0587-2] £9.95. 


Now available in paperback, this encyclopaedic 
dictionary has proved indispensable for all those 
interested in Hinduism, whether specialist, student 
or general reader. 

The dictionary comprises about 2,500 romaniz- 
ed Sanskrit subject-headings with their English 
equivalents, explanations and etymology. An index 
of English subjects with Sanskrit equivalents, and 
an extensive bibliography are appended. 

The Dictionary indexes and describes the 
mythology, folklore, religion, Philosophy, litera- 
ture and History of Hinduism over a Period of 
more than two and a half millennia, thus dispelling 
many commonly held misguided beliefs. Initially 
an attempt to come to terms with. man’s physical 
environment and subsequently the mysterious 
world beyond it, Hinduism recognised energy, to 
be the ultimate source of manifestation, as its 
horizon expanded. This comprehensive work 
provides an invaluable survey of the long vista of 
Hinduism. 


Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language compiled 
partly from materials left by Late Pandit Isvara 
Kaula—Comp. by A. George Grierson. 4 Vols. 
Delhi, B.R. Publishing Corporation, 1985 (Re- 
printed). Vol. I: x +312pp.; Vol. If: xii-xviii + 
313-640pp.; Vol. II: 641-959pp.; Vol. IV: 
xxiii +961-1252pp. Rs. 1500. for 4 Vols. 


The preparation of a Kashmiri Dictionary, of 
which these proverbs, and the words that contain 
them, form but a stepping-stone, and the transla- 
tion of the “Psalms of David” and «Proverbs of 
Solomon”, which have been deferred only because 
of the non-appearance as yet of the revised edition 
of the Old Testament. 


Dimensions of Basic Hindi Vocabulary—by Vinay 
Gupta. New Delhi, Aroma Publishing House, 
1985. 103pp. Biblio., Append. Rs. 70. 


The publication of this research paper marks the 
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beginning of a new field of research that will en- 
able the educational philosophers to understand 
the problems of young students in assimilating 
proper vocabulary and language skill for clear 
expression. 

While an effort is being made to provide an 
optimum size of running vocabulary through the 
text. books, the deficiencies in easy idiom and 
language skill are glaring. The teachers will have 
to equip the students with a stock of words and 
variety of subjects dealt with for a specific subject. 
This book will prove a great help to the teachers 
to supplement the lessons and the classroom plans 
keeping an eye on the gaps in the knowledge. 


Elementary Grammar with a supplement Dhatukosa 
—by G. Thibaut. New Delhi, Cosmo Publica- 
tions, 1985 (Reprinted). xii +244pp. Rs. 150. 


This elementary grammar has been compiled 
mainly for two considerations. In the first place it 
has been the aim to render the grammar as simple 
as possible and make it a useful text book for the 
use by the students. The second aim has been to 
cast the grammatical matter ina form which will 
not present too many difficulties to teachers. 

The author has endeavoured to make the 
student not only easily recognise and analyse the 
grammatical forms when he meets with them in 
literature but also to reproduce and apply them 
accurately for the purposes of translation into, and 
composition in, Sanskrit. 

The book also makes free use of technical 
terms with the corresponding English ones making 
the teaching process easy. for the teachers. The 
book also contains DhatukoSa. 

The book indeed is an invaluable tool to the 
reading and learning of the Sanskrit Language for 
Indian as well as foreign students. The book also 
would contribute to make Sanskrit more popular. 


English-Hindustani Vocabulary for. Higher Stan- 
dard and Proficiency Candidates or “The Right 
Word inthe Right Place”’—by D.C. Phillott. 
New Delhi, Asian Educational Services, 1985 


(Reprinted). xv -+179pp. Rs. 80. 


In this little vocabularly, 5184 English words. are y 
represented by less than 3000 Hindustani collo- 
quial onés. With the exception of one or two: use- 


ful technical terms, the list contains only the com- 
mon words of the everyday speech of the illiterate. 

These words have not been merely selected 
from the dictionaries. Each word has been subject- 
ed to many tests: and an attempt has been made 
to give the exact meaning or application of each 
word, and to show how its common synonyms 
sie in their shades of meaning. It is believed that 
= ate ey of this vocabularly will materially 
nie student to use the right word in the right 


Formation of Kumauni Language—by D.D. Sharma. 
ee Delhi, Bahri Publications Pvt. Ltd., 1985. 
Gata Phonology and Morphophonemics. 
Nese —Series in Indian Languages and Lingu- 
istics 13). x +294pp. Biblio. Rs. 300. 


pa fgematon of Kumauni language is an impor- 
AGS his eae to the field of historical linguis- 
elecrihe 4 volume contains an exhaustive ana- 
This anal language spoken in the Kumaun hills. 

nalysis is based on an extensive field-work 
conducted by the author to authenticate the lin- 
guistic variations attestable at various. levels of 
different dialects of Kumauni. Besides 21 chapters 
devoted to different aspects of phonology, 4 com- 
prehensive introduction explains various sub- 
ptratarot the language, and a detailed account of 
several tribes and races inhabiting this region from 
the historical past. It is through’ this analysis that 
a new light, for the first time has been thrown on 
the existence of non-Aryan linguistic elements; 
particularly belonging to Austro-Asiatic Dravidian 
and Tibeto-Himalayan, in various dialects of this 
peso and on the affinity between Central Pahari 
sae Dardic. Languages, having great historical 
significance. As such the present work is the first 
and foremost attempt in the historical analysis of 
a Dardo-Pahari Language arid a valuable addi- 
tion to the field of Indo-Aryan Linguistics. 


Formation of Maithili Language—by Subhadra 
Jha. New Delhi, Munshiram  Manoharlal 
Publishers, 1985. xvi -+ 638pp. Rs. 300. 


4 The Formation of the Maithili Language is 4 
brilliant contribution to scientific analysis-of the 
Maithili language, which is spoken by about 2 
crore people of Nepal and India. This Maithili has 
been the literary vehicle of the Vaisnava poets of 


Tibetan L 
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Bengal, Assam and. Orissa and has inspired the 
poets of Bengal from Chandidasa up to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

Maithili is from political point of view to be 
included in the dialects of Hindi, while linguisti- 
cally Maithili stands in between Bengali and 
Hindi and is different from both especially on 
Account of each verb forms. It has its own struc- 
tural form, although it is an Indo-Aryan langu- 
age, its special features make it different from each 
of the literary modern Indian languages. 


Grammar of Modern Telugu—by Bh. Krishnamurti 
and J.P.L. Gwynn. Delhi. 19851 xxii+459pp. 
Biblio., Abbrev. Rs. 280. 


This isa reference grammar of a major Indian 
language spoken by over 40 million people. 
Written in non-technical language, it can. be of use 
for both learners and teachers of Telugu as a 
foreign language. Since it isa comprehensive 
mmar of a major agglutinative language, it 
terest to students of human language 
and linguistics. Telugu linguists and Janguage 
teachers interested in the study of the structure of 
Telugu will find it useful as a classroom text. It 
uses both Telugu script and Roman transliteration 
in examples and illustrative sentences. 


gra 
will be of in 


Grammar of the Tibetan Language—by Herbert 
Bruce Hannah. . Delhi, Motilal. - Banarsidass, 
1985 (Reprinted). xvii+398pp. [ISBN: 0-89581- 
187-1] Rs. 75 (Cloth); Rs. 60 (Paper). 


1 the wake of the earlier grammars of 
anguage by scholars like Alexander 
Csoma de Koros, H.A. Jaschke, Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das, Henderson, C.A, Bell and others, 
Mr. Hannah’s work has a definite advantage over 
his forerunners especially in that it is the outcome 
of his practical experience. The author has dealt 
with both Literary and Colloquial Tibetan mostly 
in usage around Lhasa. The important and elusive 
subjects of pronunciation and spelling are given 
on principles more systematic and accurate, high- 
lighting the subtle distinctions. The so-called verb 
has also been elaborately treated keeping in view 
the genius of the Tibetan sentence, the construction 


of which is unique. 


Coming ir 
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wreaatat : gerTT ate Hreaca—ao aaitat 
wat) ag facet, Tres, 2424 1 L4R To, 
WA Fat | To Foy 


WITT TF ar-gnt a stars Tear FT 
WISE BY GSTs AIX AHS aiealaH TTT 
ead HF GAMA ar gare fear aar zs 
ahaa ot ag fasara & fe stra afaat & 
oft ox get 8 aret aieedt depla oifse 
alaaar at tantra faariaat a are aat 
aaa aay Z| 

Wie Tea FT Tey qewfa 7 
wera wattad feat si, wea da # 
weary a areq F ue at aiepfaw 
URI H TLETTEaT TL wR aa 
vara Siventr & faare feat nate? ara 
at ag aie) dealt & ardian eq at 


Sa THA FT SqaiSaT HA FT Tae aT 


wart g 

feeah Br ea-aTea-g erg Tr ATa-gzeTT AT 
a aes faare faa: Aa-areq-qzeqey 
aY wel wa F far at atrearey ar 
pleated at ata: faeeaa exer 2) Afaar 
TATA Tea F are ateeaary # 
areca AT Ia AT Tae fHats 1 ate- 
aay ay ANAT HT eaTHA AV Gt ae fas 
at arat @ fe astateti-arer at yieq 
Taare SF sats | 


farat BoATTN AT (A Dictionary of Hindi 
Pronunciation) —@ °. AeA fraret | ae 
facet, areit THIET, Beem) KEE go | 
Bo Zoo! 


faa arar ar era foatat ger ster 2, aa 
searem H saat sh AtHeqt stay E | 
facet tay gars Jt ATH Ae gaat alsa z 
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fa faa seq H fardi H feat searey Z ATS 
HT AT CSAIL AAR? | SA Ata BT BTaRg- 
HAT HT TAA STH AAT A PAT AAT LET 
3 fe aac, sat, THAT, Ba arfe faa aT 
aye argrat at ave fardr ar wi ars 
sear Tat at faae weet Ht Sta sear, 
gar fara, TATATA UF FeaTey Ye rhe 
SAT ST aH 1 AE TTAAT HT aTaT ze fe sto 
wrearmaia fear F se wer se feedt ah se 
aay ay gfe et ter z | 

ae arr ferdi-cearet Hehe xaat arer 
fasteat war aieedt-aret aredial & fare 
at soar 2 dt fart artoat & fae ah ag 
soar tat 2 1 SAH STU AS aS aera & 
arat aT aa far fret tere ree aT SeaTRUy 
$a HY, GS TIAA F Hat TT TF ae gee aH 
pei a ATs | 

facam dt ag eta dae & aa aay 
# fs waa areal F fare are aftegt & aga 
saan f1 


fertecaeafaate : feet wre ot gertrerm 
wa eqeatat ATH mrat (Dictionary of Hinaj 
Etimology : A Comparative and Etymologica} 
Dictionary of Hindi Language)—q o AUT RATS 1 
aifaarare erst-fastat Sto feo, gecyy 
xxlibRé2 qo 1 Fo RX | 


sweqe ‘feedt oqacafa Frew’ aT feat ater 
‘sfagra, cafe front AIX Say gad a 
zf{ve Hf xe@ac fear Tas, fae ase hye 
faara ate eo fare FT aA eat ay 
sama Hagar fat TH | aa-aTae arcate 
ud fade arora ate atferat F syaa arear 
aat ar at sear frat Tat St freee gt se 
Tar Gears, ETAT Smee fe F fete 
# agrrar fait 21 gatwet & ea a stax 


sgeriat ahaa arat aati Tate gz St 
TS 1 ATT: ae arazeaH ad & fe feedt F 
safad aa ase dene F SaTa St | Wa: 
agate frator FH ase & area eae, 
TART Ae PARTS aT TX aETTeH aT aaa afte 
CS TerH Beg BF yy ar Freco qrarfry 
arisen at arasft Farar< ox frat wat 2! 
afte Ur aes ead args, dh saat egerfa 
AAT a at wat So) ate saad areal aT 
seater Hf wars aatfase fRat watz We 
wate Weel A ogeafey sa ata FH teeth aX 
arms o1 far aedt ah eqeafet aRsEreTs 
dt 3 waar foray fares feat aera 
Hal fearg ag 3 aq fart aries 4 
saad fret aredt ar earaar fardh B recat 
H Tei Gat g Saw ce ater H aHTfase fay 
wat @ | frase fare H rahe eget ht 
ae ware at gfe ay ater aa sae 
arr & st aanair 


Indo-Aryan Linguistics: Collected Papers, 1912- 
1973—by R.L. Turner. Delhi, Digha: Publica- 
tions, 1985. xvi - 435pp. Rs. 300. 


The articles reprinted in this volume. carry’ theif 
own authority, and everywhere display the erudi- 
tion and meticulous attention to detail character- 
istic of their author: If some of the shorter pieces 
appear at first sight to be extensicns of items in 
the Dictionaries, a. closer examination will show 
that they frequently establish points of wide-rans- 


ing importance for the historical grammar of the. 


Indo-Aryan languages. Among the longer articles, 
special mention should be made of the Position of 
Romani in Indo-Aryan. 

The reader is'bound to) enjoy the richness of 
Jearned research contained herein. 


Kannada Grammar with. Graduated Exercises—bY 
Harold Spencer. New Delhi, Asian Educational 
Services, 1985 (Reprinted). xii+ 452pp. Append. 
Rs. 95, ; 


The révision of ‘Spencer's Grammar’ was under- 
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taken some years ago at the request of the Rev. 
H.-H. Newham, at that time General Superinten- 
dent of the methodist Missionary Society in Mysore 
State. 

No change has been made in the general form 
of Mr. Spencer’s book. The features which dis- 
tinguished the first edition are retained, namely, 
the graded exercises in translation and a certain 
amount of exposition. The transliteration of 
Kannada words in Romano letters which charac- 
terized the first edition throughout, has been 
abandoned after the first three lessons, except in 
the case of technical terms of grammar. A chapter 
has been added on the forms of Kanarese corres- 
pondence as an aid to those who take the langu- 
age examinations appointed for missionaries. 


Karayina Tulu Lexicon: Specimen Volume 2—Ed. by 
Dr. V. Upadhyaya Udupi. Rastrakavi Govinda- 
pai Research Institute, 1985. xxiv +8pp. Price 


not given- 


volume is a sample fascicule of the Tulu- 
ada-English Lexicon entries relating to body 
parts and is arranged alphabetically. The main 
word is presented in Kannada script followed by 
its transliteration in the modified Roman script. If 
the word has freely varying, forms they are recor- 
ded after slash marks. This is followed by the 
dialect mark consisting of two parts. The capital 
tter portion indicates the region and the non- 
letters indicate the communities from which 
Jlected. This is followed by other 
th dialect symbols. 

the words of same shape but with 


This 
Kano 


le 
capital | 
that form is coll 
dialect forms wi 


Homonyms, 
different meaning are recorded separately as 
sieerent entries with the indication of numbers 


1,2, 3etc. preceding the main entry. 
tyre) 


Kaémirasabdamratam (BRATTMSTTTA) 0 —by 
Anant Ram Shastri. Delhi, Nag Publishers, 
1985. 5+ 340pp- 

grammar of Kashmiri’ Language in 

igi i i i rit. 
‘ndi. Originally, it was written in Sanskrit. 

LN js a language which is very little known, 

put which is of great importance for the purposes 

of comparative philology. Existing grammars of it 
have been rade by foreigners and are imperfect. 

They all suffer from at least one grave fault, viz. 
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that they are based on the representation of the 
language which is displayed to them by the 
Persian alphabet. It has adopted the Devanagari 
characters; ingeniously modified to suit the pur- 
pose. Hence the importance, 


Khanda Deva Bhayaprakasa—A Commentary of 

Bhattarahasya—by Peri Surya Narayana Sastry. 

' Madras, Sremati Printers, 1985. xxi +366pp. 
Rs. 150. 


This book is. the first critical commentary on a 
prestigious mimamsa text book Bhattarahasya. 
It is devoted to the discussion of the Problems of 
syntax and semantics. This book is one of the 
trio-Manjusha, Vyutpattivada and Bhattarahasya 
of 16th and 17th centuries. 


The present commentary Khanda Deva Bhava- 
prakasa of Pandit Peri Surya Narayana Sastry has 
three special features, elucidatory, thorough 
explanations relevently quoted from vyakarana 
bocks and unbiased while commenting Khanda- 
deva’s view. 

As a lucid commentary it is useful to students 
and as a commentary of 4astric points and it is 
useful to scholars and researchers. 


gassed wees ——ao arm za 
Teitart | ag faect, aera care, 
P8CK I KLE To 1 Fo Foo | 


gars at at faedt at we gists act ap 
srarar @ fat Bay TY sect ay ateq ey 
BT TANT STAT S HT ATH ar ofeafesa ferat 
H TAAL TT SEIT ART AT | Za Tecate 
H gTTAT VF AT LX,000 Tez HIE wah fret 
waTaTa TAT 200.8 ale aatEa gtx 
qerat fat 7 21 sah fas jee > 
Has at ger ArTAT FH saraerfeR cay at 
afee & eect & wet Ae cavegr vega ay 2 | 
qaat & TA H AAA Het eraare F gam 
way gare SAH SaTECT Ht fay ays 
fore gam wa eS SATS | Ae Fe 
& gursdt arar } 8, Fa, aaa fea 
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fafa, weq-aeqar, earqrena Tat Sear 
aaat faster, arat-aredia aera, afa- 
caaat-afad atfe fafas faoat ge qater 
areal & 7 21 ae HT EATS AY Ara IT 
atfeca & qeqad Hef cad ata cofeat 
MA Manat F fae soa fz srr 1 


wafeaia atret— acaust fasta sect 
(wafafa, age: a, faa, qe wat ur) 
SM HaeTHoT race | fessit, Atetarat 
FATTATATA, PVCH | S++ RVo Tol Fo I 


aafaaia staat & fasta sac aT Ey, 
am afaca fasafaarrat a qs 
fratfea g 1 ca tarot fare we aE ster 
faua aT gate aut F aTaaray wo-fafe 
aie at give & Bra-sIaTal  aisray wT 
qa rat & | 

BS GeaH al WITT eae ae Teh TE FY 
qa at afar car aqaia & ara-arey qa-qat 
at araracag fare wre faake araa aa 
wr fac ay g fare orat-arare eae yates 
a gat Fara frarert H TAF St aw | yar 
Haale aa frat ah wear are az 
faa sara Stat WaT El ataife yw fagrey 
fara arnt frase f Taft SH gq sare 
qeae feat war 2 fH faarat eaqhe faqq 
H waar oat gar fataAT AMT Asay sre | 


weitftara ate (sonfeate) —ao fraeret 
faqrel, Ho cAsTaT TST area, 
favafaenet THT, RCH 1 AELROW 
Jo 1 Bo Yo 


wr: eaaea ist Brea, ATX cafe arent, 
fafaas axe west aT ovaries Sharif car 
TA-YIN, LA TATE ATs Athy eat 
e ea vd dept Tat feeds } ara hi 


TAMA TAT HAUS ATI acast fast 
go frauam feast & atfedtta sarc 
aeraTt & taardt surfs qat a drat F ST 
A aedh fara ater ah caer are) sonfe 
faora sedi ar adét sonra # atx wet 
ears ae H ay Spc ag qzag waar g! 
at faqrer ar dt wear ae @ fa fated 
SAISTY AYR, RTE QAMT TED 
¢ Set ai dag reny firare ater’ # fra 
WaT UATE: Se ster Fats gia at sae! 
Be Far HF exh wo H eqeafes ate aA 


BT Foard at wal gas daaa: eaHT Te 


aH TST z | 
; arf sara at Gaarét sorfeqat 
al ata dart afrawarfra gf @ att 
are asaTere aft @; amg ent fare HTT’ 
at aM aH srafera-arariaa, gfaa-aaThert 
aét GAT AT AIT Go fraerH faaTet Fh ATF 
gfaat ott yfeasarfrr at gS, We: 
SUaT BRUT HTT maga AT) TT wee 
AIA HAH Bafera st sa z wate farHy 
wale atx frat ger Rh araca ¥ araaT 
a ots feat arat2 sa asat at at vale 
BX TAH WeyT Hl ara eTAAT <A MATE H 
aratt & at rat 31 
ae daray aT neta ga Tite a Ae fh 
aaa oferta eqraco a aay garferd-<a- 
aTat ate qaqret sorfegat ay qS-4s 
- afet & fear war & fad warfare fed 7S 
Tas oat ort carrer e sorte Fat 
% att ware qrst ar waa gaa Ufa ae 
aT St Th | wea Hea aT H gia Teal 
AY ash ay 8 dy w§ 2 frat or veal aT 
wafea wa sah wenat & ara Bara At TAH 
WS Hy Ay ata st aT 


Linguistic and Oriental Essays written from the year 


aq ¥&z Fo 
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1847 to 1890—by Robert Needham Cust. Third 
Series. Delhi, Daya Publishing House, 1985 


(Reprinted). xii + 611pp. Rs. 375. 


Language is the medium of communication among 
nations, The author brings to light the languages 
spoken/written in Asia, Africa, America’ and 
Oceania and. traces their origin, history, regional 
variations etc, He makes an attempt to reply 
interesting questions, as a linguist, regarding the 
prodigious number of languages in which The Old 
Testament has been translated and the language 
in which it was initially written. 

The essays, though they are disconnected, have 
a special charm because each of them is loaded 
with rich material of permanent interest. 

The collection will be definitely useful for the 


missionaries, linguists, philologists and historians. 


Linguistic Aspects of Contemporary English Poetry 
—pby R.S. Sharma. Varanasi, Academic Publi- 
shers, 1985. viii+154pp., Biblio., Append. 


Rs. 100. 


In this work Dr. Sharma has, achieved a unique 
synthesis of literary scholarship and. linguistic 
analysis. The modus operandi is highly absorbing 
the aesthetic experience leads us deeper into the 
nuances of meaning and feeling which constitute 
the poem. Chapter One deals with important 
theoretical issues such as polarity of literary 
criticism, ambiguity, use of stylistics, logic and 
oetry. In Chapter Two, Philip Larkin’s short 
y <ewants” is subjected to detailed linguistic 
P eare and interpretation. Chapter Three demon- 
give! practical applications of the proposed 
todel to some selected poems by British and 


erican poets. : , 
ai work represents an important step mn the 
it demonstrates that 


« ouistic study of poetry; n h 
linguist teaching of a poem, instead of being 


sading and 
reading end embarassing task, could be a thrill- 


a dificult an a 
ing experience of discovery. 


aqreit dead ataxat at feat aqate— 
Fo Sto HMTIa AAT ‘arefaca’ 1 faeeit, 
ged at fama, 8C%K | FO Vol 


& aq ove So TH at Haas 
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HUTT HMee F AHE Heat wads fers 
TH ATAT Qe ATTA-ALal A ok AAAS FT 
dees ara car acafats F seats aera | 
aa afaceal Ham, facta cat saaeat afa_ 
we wea afta = aoasat araqarhaae 
13g sy afacte frase 21 ga afaerayt 
Hee afara gt &, ae ata caarfas 
afisa €1 se afata? # go afaae 
gare, ve afate qa Us 30 AS 
Ta-Tas waa faba Z1 ga afaaat 
HATAT EX AMHR Tay eva Tal H 92 
THI H Gal BT AAAa feat wars | Fae 
RIA wat wre st ahaa gre 3, Ae adr 
attr ora €1 Wea gees F aft ta 
arat at crt ferft a ferfea ‘Nepalese 
Inscriptions in Gupta Characters Part [’ 
ama Gea HT Pare feat ar S| 


Language—by Leonard Bloomfield. Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1985 (Reprinted). viii + 566pp. 
Biblio., Notes. [ISBN; 0-89581-193-6]. Rs. 70. 


The book presents the fundamentals of Linguistics 
and, the historical survey of languages to. the 
reader without any complication and obscurity. It 
is a valuable book for students and scholars of 
linguistics. 

The author has followed the traditional order 
of presentation. He begins with the survey of 
languages of the world, proceeds with the study 
of phonetic structure, grammatical forms, syntax 
and morphology, each being: the indispensable 
preliminary to the study of the ensuing one. 

The book is divided inta 38 chapters which 
give a detailed and thorough knowledge of the 
subject on all important issues, such as analogic 
and semantic changes. Cultural, Intimate ‘and 
Dialect Borrowings and scores of other points 
related-to the subject. Of these Chapter 24 Seman- 
tic Change, and Chapter 25 Cultural Borrowings 
are much palatable. It isin these chapters that the 
reader can get right away from the mechanics of 
language and follow the play of human mind. 

The book is documented with notes, bibliogra- 
phy, table of Phonetic symbols and Index, 
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A Manual of Tibetan—by Thomas Herbert Lurin. 
New Delhi. Asian Educational Services. 1985. 
xi +174 pp. Rs. 95. 


In laying this book before the public, the author 
is aware that it can claim to be neither exhaustive 
nor complete. Tibet and its language are still com- 
paratively unknown. There is still a lack of detail 
of hills and valleys, towns and villages. As there 
was no existing text-book or guide to colloquial 
Tibetan, the author has published his studies, with 
a wish that others who may hereafter be tempted 
to follow the same road, may thereby find some of 
its difficulties lessened for them. 


qatar waar abaat——atet ga atfeara, 
Sena wate MEAT Rat Teaser | 
facet, atcterrat aareettara, ack (gH 
WAT) 1 B44 TOU To Ro | 


sega fa at fara J—deHT F agate Har 
ar afer | farg aeate HT ear H are 
afacs araea Wat S11 a: Aeea ATaTE- 
war & sa aa Hehe caTH UT aH aay wI- 
ararqant fara at aT Tet SI 

za ofa # weced, ath, Pareq, ware, 
Hara Mls aH LT HTH BT Axe ate 
gre ate aura wat gate aegt wet F 
ara we wear sits fet S TT ayaTeHaT 
fran H sera sort 21 St aeatat ay 
aeran fecafrat ah areata ate ges Fay 
wr adage sam aafedtarad, aatin 
aug, cepa eararerfte wee, fraracaar, 
aoa wea-Ta Tle WHEL AATATE BH fay 
wea STAT. g | IgareahexaT H ST afeat 
xe ve ot ga denen AH saa eta data 
Hix gfeada Ht feats Wa: aeawxy sy 
sqatfiat atc wt ag 7S Z| 


frea—io att ates ATATH 1 GAT, WosT<aT 


area faat wafer, %9ch1 qo 631 
Bo FRe I 


frem fing aerate sofa saree 
TIE | 4e gayfaa dene fave qe 
Ua gat arart at asatamaga aqme | 
Ba aeHcT BT caer few ah waa WATT 
afalerfrat & aac gz at nh) adaae 
frac & arated a sfafafrat at cat 
wh fear a eqedtarey ar cara feat TAT | 
TIVATST SAH aT ua aT ararat aafaat 
TT GslauT ah. qrasamaga | aryt 
faa ar sreqtat # fara frat mat 2 1S 
tart Tx eaecineo A fet are fecaferat 
(footnotes) art aff safer feat aT 21 

AZ ATHLT TIS Heavat H frarfaa Zz! 
Rat Tae aT fears are we aust FF | 
fara % eqeetncoy at gt a feena Heh area 
ATT Theat aT faatita fare 1 seat FT 
freq araee H a} surat X afaargar< 
we eat ot ae yay fae, aT Vs: 
SIF F sare yraq F |) aeHaA wat FT 
Te CATH Tey free BT TAA ATT S | 


aife-rerearaeo — aerdter wrea | fede 
wesc 1 feecit, tater | sAarcetare, 
R8C& (Gaet oT) | aTAAT-LRS LHW? To t 
Xo do (afaez) ego (fae) | 


ACA Ge area J fH say ae ar area 
WITS F HHT yas gH TATA ET A ATT 
atl gam ofan & seit ga arar # aAeT 
seq fau st se ana fgaraa ate faret 
% Reqadt 2a Haars wT-a atet sat 
a | ash arat areaaret Ht Ua-aaT AAT 
AIX eer ata aay GST | aTaTeaT H FST 
aTat arfa-arar’ ar a sfsa gs wale 
eat ga-aaa gelera ar (atfer ast fatter) | 
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atfer saree HATTA Bae WAT 
Rix Tis F1 AaH A TT WAT TAT FH ATT 
Gal BT FT IWS THM HC ALT ATT FTA 
ar sad fear a fe AT: TaTHC SATS UT 
arg where ATT feat aT ah Wee 
faarfaat Ta TEU S ETAT BOAT aay He 
far aa STS STAM Fl TAH ITS 
gra tun aeara & fear war g faa® frar- 
faat at fase ae STI | Geay Fe Aa H 
fenfaat at aera + fre aeara FHT 
ara fag ar | 


arfrita Aas HT A TANS BT YAAT- 


ae weaaa (fava: aa, ofeara wt 
aq % aed H)—Mo ay qaaT 
AWS, HT ATTA, WVEKI RRR Jo; Wa- 
qat pmo col 3 
geae rfl facfaa aeerearaty 
BT RATANST HF TR ATHLT Fara Gaara 
ema WAS E11 ST aaa F Aaa F qs. 
aft ® ST H qfret-srrata Ararat ar at fercer 
pac feare Tat TferaT aT gaat at 
paar (TF meaterel, aaa, THAI 
gar gaat FT zara waTT) HT Wea 
fraté | qrfrfa atts Tat sex gas 
gqeatety, aa, gf<aret Tar. ages aifa aT 
fea aera Ca agra faarat SAR AAITS 
ce qufonfat at Tara Tar TIRE, aM Arh 
B qaTs TT AAR B qare at fara HLT 
gu aatqarat B art fearay aera ar alas 
ate | 
nee ie fava Tx gas fH Trfrat Tar 
aqaedr dat ar afar fasa cat Sferaree 
aati aart & 1 orforett z qa aT fara 
qfcada & ATT TA YAMS H aarag Tat 
an aware) saat Seer orf earHeT 
ar a farcer FEAT S (BAT Hal-nal a freeat 
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Paha At sotsq Ba Zi ga aAdat at 
sofeafa & ea qa aac at ara g 
alfaaifa & cara F are at ea qa ata 
aa. Ta S| SA TAARHH WMeaTs H ATATS IT 
FS RET AT AHA J fess saTH TT aT Taht 
aifirta sare face Fadl afag 
TAF AEAHCT Us AIMEAT Tay a gs 
Tarfaa HS UH AT aeTEIA Ht tea aa H 
faz, ig l 


Persian-English Dictionary—Comp. by S. Haim. 
New Delhi, Kitab Bhavan, 1985 (Reprinted). 
xii +1039 + iv pp. Rs. 200. 


For more than three decades, The Persian-English 
Dictionary, in its successive editions, has been 
recognised throughout the world as an authorita- 
tive, compact register of modern persian and 
equivalents in English. Developments in’ technical 
and scientific subjects are reflected by the inclusion 
of such words and colloquial expressions of 
general currency are copiously represented. This 
work is a companion to the students of modern 
Persian and to scholars of classical Persian litera- 
ture, a useful lexicography. The Persian-English 
Dictionary by well-known dictionary compiler S. 
Haim, meets a need much felt by those who wish 
to tackle both the literary text and to read the 
daily papers. The Persian-English Dictionary is an 
independent work as well complementary. It is'a 
concise record of modern Persian vocabulary with 
English equivalents or vice-versa such as can be 
found nowhere else at the present time. — 


Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Containing 
Appendices on Sanskrit Prosody and Important 
Literary and Geographical Names of Ancient 
India—Comp. by Vaman Shivram Apte. Rey. and 
Enlarged Edn. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 


(Reprinted). vii +2 +2 +2+1048+112pp. Append. 


[ISBN: 0-89581-171-5] Rs. 240, 


This Dictionary aims at being practical. With this 
view the author has added quotations and refer- 
ences to the peculiar and note-worthy senses of 
words, especially such as occur in works read by 
the student at school or college. To a student, es- 
pecially a beginner, they are useful, as they supply 
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him with apt illustrations of the senses of words, 
and enable him to provide himself with a large 

stock of choice, idiomatic expressions which are so 

abundant in the language. 

Besides, the Dictionary gives full explanations 
of the more important technical terms, Particularly 
in Nyadya Alankara, Vedanta, Grammar and 
Dramaturgy, with quotations in Sanskrit whatever 
necessary. Similarly, striking phrases, some choice 
expressions and idioms of peculiar combinations 
of words, have been given under every word where 
necessary or possible. Mythological allusions in 
the case of all important personages have been 
briefly but clearly explained, so as to give the 
reader most of the facts connected with them. Some 
of the most common Nyayas or Maxims have been 
collected under the word Nyaya for easy reference. 

Moreover the Dictionary contains three Appen- 
dices (1) on Sanskrit Prosody, (2) the dates, writ- 
ings etc: of some of the important Sanskrit writers. 
(3) the most important names in the ancient Geo- 
graphy of India with identifications on the modern 
map wherever ascertained. 


srefers  iferitay (Tawa -ftziea 
atqat) eo fazaata wiedt | fescit, 
atdtara aareatare .28¢% (gaa zeT) | 
Se Jol ok) 

aoe sarHUTt HITMAN SaTH CT AT cart 

aaa Sarg | orefean-arfrtiay’ ara ge 

are tt gfeaar & fae TTA TyS yy 

Hel at AHA s, fAtaAre |T TF AT cary fear 


Ta é, wearaaay sreieas fara 2 data 


faa wae) sar eae F ara fear 
TAT S—SaTHOT F ACATAAH ATATLT ALA 
wai a ave fet wa g—afew aafera 
gee sat ats fet wt S1 Ugfrat F ay 
aga as & wiatacT ACAI wer gt 
maf, waa FG AAT SHY, aha Pferca 
SUTSAT THTT WT AAT ST TATA THT & fear 
qargé | arad are ATC At gat F ara gaa 
aaa Fx feat TATE | 

ag qala cement TEs BT tart earleT 





war carisa ea H vara fear ware 
ara ¢ fryers sae ATA For THT | 


Profiles in Indian Languages—Ed. by A.K. Biswas. 
Kanpur, Indian Languages Society, 1985. xi+ 
341 pp. 4 Plates. Rs. 130. 


This book does not seek to serve as a compendium 
on the hundreds of languages and dialects in the 
sub-continent and the variety of literatures con- 
tained therein only a few ‘Profiles’ of India’s 
linguistic culture, have been presented here. 

The First Part deals with script, linguistics and 

philosophy of Indian languages. Part Two contains 
aset of articles on Indian literature. The Third 
and last Part of this book deals with some aspects 
of the socio-linguistic scene in India and some con- 
troversial issues about the role of languages in the 
post-independence Indian society. 
_ Special problems related to Urdu and Sindhi 
in India have been discussed by Prof. Waheed 
Akhtar and Prof. C.J. Daswani respectively. AS 
the last author, A.K. Biswas has attempted to 
Present a panoramic view of the Indian languages 
and society, At the end of the book, a brief report 
on the conference, the’ gists of speeches made 
during the inaugural and concluding sessions of 
the conference are presented. 


Progression in Second Language Acquisition—Ed. 
by Tej K. Bhatia. New Delhi, Bahri Publications, 
1985. viii+196pp. (Papers in Applied Linguis- 
tics 2) [ISBN: 81-7034-000-4] Rs. 150. 


The thirteen papers collected in this volume deal 
with the theme: Progression in second Language 
Acquisition, The papers are divided into three 
major groups, those dealing with the formal 
features of linguistic structure from phonology to 
Conversational structure, those dealing primarily 
with personality and social attitude as factors in 
success in second language aquisition, and finally, 
those reporting on the evaluation of training PrO- 
grames in foreign langurges and of billingual 
education programme. 

The four papers on second Language phonology 
include three studies of production (Hyltenstam 
and Magnusson, Snow and Campbell, and Guiora 
et al.) and one of recognition (Eisentein and 
Hopper). The four papers on the syntactic subject 
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include two on oral production and two on 
written. 


Role and Significance of Literature in Foreign 
Language Teaching in India—Ed. by Y.C. 
Bhatnagar. Delhi, Ajanta Publications (India), 
1985. 209pp. Rs. 100. 


This book is a modest effort to present the view of 
the linguists and teachers of Indian and foreign 
languages including English on the theme ‘the role 
and significance of literature in Foreign Language 
Teaching in India’. It attempts to place the 
opinions of the well-known Indian academics; 
theoreticians and practicing teachers in the field. 
The book is divided into three sections: it has 
theoretical discussions on the role and place of 
literature in the language and foreign language 
teaching. This part covers the issues like aims and 
objectives of FLT in India and an elaborate dis- 
cussion on the concepts like ‘communicative com- 


petence’ and different methods of teaching a foreign 


language. , 
The second part of this book deals with the 


Applied linguistics, stylistics, linguo-stylistics and ~ 


the study of literatuere in the process of Foreign 
Language Teaching. The last section includes case 
studies pertaining to Russian, Arabic, Persian, 
Bhasha-Indonesia English. 

The book could be a source material for the 
scholars in India and a reference material for the 
scholars in India and abroad. The book could be 
of use to language planners too. 


rit and Modern Medical Vocabulary: A Com- 
parative Study—by Asoke K. Bagchi. Calcutta, 
4978. xiv +119pp- Biblio., Chart, Abbrey. Pl. 
Rs. 40. (Wistributed by M/s Motilal Banarsidass), 


Delhi-110007). 


Sanski 


monograph makes a comparative study of 
t and modern medical vocabulary. The 
author deals very briefly with the history of 
Jution of man, division of languages, Indo- 
guage groups and their characteris- 
tics. Then alphabetical charts are given showing 

aparative interrelationships of Sanskritic 
comp ., members of the Indo-European 


words with othe: : 5 5 
language family and their usage i modern medi- 


cal vocabulary. 


This 
Sanskri 


evo) 
European la 
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The monograph is a pioneering work in its 
particular field of linguistic study. 


Sanskrit Grammar for Students—by Arthur MacDo- 
nell. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 (Reprinted). 
xviii+264pp. [ISBN 0-89581-198-7], Rs. 45 
(Cloth); Rs. 30 (Paper). 


The aim of this book is to provide the student 
with that grammatical equipment which is necess- 
ary for. reading a Sanskrit text with ease and 
exactness. 

The book is divided into seven chapters and 
three appendices. Chs. 1-2 deal with Sanskrit 
Alaphabet and Euphonic Combinations—External 
and Internal Sandhis. Chs, 3-4 describe the system 
of Skt. Declension and conjugation. Chs. 5-6 are 
related to Indeclinable words; Nominal Stem 
Formation and Compounds. Ch. 7 deals with 
Syntax. The three appendices contain (1) List of 
Verbs, (Z) Metre in Classical Sanskrit, and (3) 
Chief Peculiarities of Vedic grammar. 

The book is fully documented. It has (1) Intro- 
duction comprising A History of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, (2) Table of Devanagari Letters, (3) Sanskrit 
Index and (4) General Index. 


Semantic Structure and the Verb: A Propositional, 
Analysis—by Kapil Kapoor. New Delhi, Intell. 
ectual Publishing House, 1985. xii +224pp, Biblio 
Append. Tables. Rs. 180. 7 


All semantic models specify language structure as 
a system of propositions which are configurations 
of nouns uniquely compatible with respective 
verbs. The perennial problem has been an explicit 
identification and definition of conceptually 
obligatory noun-verb relations. The present study 
is devoted to this crucial problem. It searches for 
objective criteria, and argues the validity and 
adequacy of the Paninean Karaka theory for 
establishing such relations. 

India is now the inheritor of both the ancient 
Sanskrit linguistic tradition and the modern des- 
criptive. analytic techniques which themselves 
resulted from the impact of the Paninean techni- 
ques on the western world. As such the task of the 
Indian scholar is, (i) to fruitfully integrate the two 
traditions, and (ii) to evaluate, develop and make 
public the somewhat esoteric Indian grammatical 
tradition by applying its principles and techniques 
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to modern Indian languages. The present study is 
an effort in this direction. 


Structure of the Maghahi Verb—by Sheela Verma. 
New Delhi, Manoher Publications, 1985. xiv + 
118pp. Biblio. Rs. 80. P 


This book represents the first systematic linguistic 
study of any aspect of the Maghahi language, The 
methodological orientationis that of Transforma- 


* tional grammars in linguistic theory. This study 


has attempted to investigate the various aspects of 
the verbal system of Maghahi by setting up an 
analytical frame-work through which important 
conclusions can be drawn about ‘its nature. It is 
hoped that this frame-work will be valid for the 
analysis of other structurally similar languages 
too, such as, Bhojpuri, Maithili, as well as Hindi 
and the many related) languages of the Hindi 
region, The extent that the overall frame-work of 
analysis and the individual structural entities 
posited can be relevant to other South Asian 
languages, they cam become reference points for 
the identification of typological features and the 
discussion of typological similarities and dis- 
similarities. 

The points of special interest in this study are, 
among other things, the rich system of transtivity 
in this language and the morphophonemic behaviour 
of verb stems which crucially takes into account the 
grammatical feature of transitivity. In regard to 
tense forms, we find that some of them are mani- 
fested through single words finite verbal construc- 
tions and they have a particular internal structure, 
The structure of the Auxiliary turns out to be the 
same as these single word finite verbal construc- 
tions, The tense/mode varieties of the Auxiliary, 
happen to be just those tense/mode forms which 
are possible in the single-word finite verbal forms, 
This analytical scheme together with the recogni- 
tion of a system of ‘complex stems’ 80es a long 
way in systematizing the array of verbal strings 
one finds in the language. In fact, such an analyti- 
cal scheme, it Seems, would be eminently revealing 
also for a language like Hindi and other related 
languages, "and help bring out their underlying 
regularities. This» book in that sense could 
then be treated as a contribution to the study 
of the structure of South Asian languages in 
general, 











Style, Structure and Criticism (Literary and Lingui- 
stic Stylistics)—Ed. by David Birch. New Delhi, 
Bahri Publications Pyt. Ltd., 1985. iv +180pp. 
(Papers in Applied Linguistics 3). [ISBN: 81- 
7034-001-2}. Rs. 150. 


Style, Structure and Criticism edited by David 
Birch brings together a collection of essays om 
literary and linguistic stylistics which show not 
only the enormous diversity of the growing dis- 
cipline of stylistics, but also_ its equal debt to 
bother linguistics and literary scholarship. The 
essays are all original, they have not appeared 
anywhere else and cover topics as wide-ranging as 
Story-processing, thematic structure and coherence, 
as well as traditional analyses of style; discourse 
analysis based approaches to text constructions 
and metrics. i 


Tibetan-English Dictionary with Sanskrit Synonyms 
—Ed. by Sarat Chandra Das. New Delhi, Gaurava 
Publishing House, 1985 (Reprinted). xxxiv+ 

. 1353pp. Rs. 150 (Distributed by:—M/s Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi). 


Alex, Csoma de Koros, ‘the pioneer student of 
Tibetan, in the preface of his Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, Published in 1834, wrote as follows:— 
“When there shall bé ‘more interest taken for Bud- 
dhims (which has much in common with the spirit 
of true Christianity) and for diffusing Christian 
and European knowledge throughout the most 
eastern parts of Asia, the Tibetan Dictionary may 
be much improved, enlarged, and illustrated by 
the addition of Sanskrit terms,” 

“Babu Sarat Chandra Das brought with him 
four dictionaries of the classical Tibetan; one of” 
these being a well-known Tibetan-Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, compiled froma large number of named 
Tibetan as well as standard Sanskrit works, and 
dating from the 13th century a.p, and another 
being a. Sanskrit-Tibetan, Dictionary, — which 
explains the Tantrik Portion of the Buddhist 
Scriptures, The external arrangement of the 
dictionary will’ be as follows:—The Tibetan words 
will be placed first in alphabetical order, next their 
accepted Sanskrit equivalents; next the English 
rendering of the Tibetan terms; then will follow 
what is to be a special and yaluable feature of the 
new dictionary, The meaning of each technical 
term is to be illustrated by extracts, with exact 
references from Sanskrit-Buddhist and Tibetan 
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works. Further, it is proposed that Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das should include in the dictionary 
words of modern Tibetan which were not known 
to Csoma or Jaschke. The materials which he has 
amassed during his two journeys to and residence 
in Tibet give him exceptional facilities for making 
the work complete”. ) - 


Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary—Comp. by Lokesh 
Chandra,. Compact Edn. Kyoto, 1982 (Reprin- 
ted). xi +2560pp. Y23,000. (Distributed by:— 
M|s Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi). 


No comprehensive and systematic work was under- 
taken either in the East or in the west, for supply- 
ing the Sanskrit equivalents of Tibetan renderings 
in the form a dictionary. Dr. Lokesh Chandra’s 
compilation is a lundable effort in this direction. 
Terms pertaining to technical subjects like astrono- 
my, medicine, iconography, metrics, prosody and 
philosophy have also been included. All the Tibetan 
vocabulary entries are arranged alphabetically; he 
compound and important phrases too appear in 
their alphabetical order. Tibetan entry is followed 
by its Sanskrit equivalent in the Devanagari ‘script 
ad in. Tibetan transcription, The Sanskrit 
en jvalents are also given in the alphabetic sequ- 
cay after the references are given to their source. 
ae ations of the lamaistic. pantheon, a number 
ict are being published for the first time, 
oe ce the value of this dictionary. The diction- 
See i facilitate the understanding of Tibetan 
Bae and aid the Chaya or restoration of lost 
Buddhist literary monuments. 
Ay 


qren-frae amt Frew —ao ea sistsht-araT- 
cacere weRTeTeT; | ferdt-ararea care 
wera anit wa efaqar | facet, 
eaten SATRTATR, LECH (GAL EM) 
xxviii Loox Jot To Re (afer) ; 
Go Yoo (atfarez) ' 


aia sto qeMUaST ETT Be fra 
gic free AAT ATaTs FT AATYIT attr 
ud afaHAare av feat wat ferdt arateazt 


| F A 
faqve’ fara a arae-fAAT BT TaTAA 
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aTa Sat S11 4g afer aa H sam 
gaa FAT eg Tel HT ATE @| 2a% seat 
aT sarees wal & 1 gafae ae maf rat 
# ate’ wat %, afer: aez-aag’ 2 fae aeac 
WeH-DSI AAA ZI 
faave Hota gear 2) yan dia 
ah HS, ATT * aTy ae att Gar 
HT ZqT BMS Hat Fi sa dat ast ® 
faga wrt: data Wet, TTS ATA Tet 
AIX TaaT S | 
_ fren’ free ay neta oteae astra 
area 2 | We faa, ATaTfasaret Ua ase 
fast ar oretaae area at ara spar 
cal 
aausasad + fra & ste gee at 
saTeaT St S| Salas Saat ata ar fete 
werd 21 WIL SNH se ant FH faace 
FAST FY TATA Stat S| SeaT ore ga 
ao FeHUT Sega aT | Saw gee aeH 
TTR FMS FH eYo Tea Ft sapeq ar 
faa ate # Sanur, HT Qoo qaH teat 
feat | 
xa (Roth) 3 1 aU HT Star st ger 
al att wer fe faut at star aaa 
wat 2) Sait EAH Ter H HE HTT fay S| 
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afrafatat—eeo Sto gen fadet, faerreagz | 
afes AAMT, MCX 1 Go V4 1 go %o} 
aasht aqara afer | 


afaferar amas set FH fasatey sare at 
maya afaer fat aT Tat at arate frag 
ate sega frat wate) wat at ofeaazar, 
arat a Hea, ATA HAT ST Arar Hy sat, 
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wee 14 Us Baa FT aTeaqy afade 
aa tf ater at safer ge ot earfea ay 

ét fare ua gorrra at, ai * Tsar F 
— Was! 

safatta aet gar at agar, gest at 
aie ata agyla at aevar, azeat 
a tia seaa, wT ATaATAT ar aA, 
eg Sera HA area FaTaaTe’ gt sa aaa 
area aT ATS) AAT Gara aear at 
agra er era ae eafaa gaa ay SaTHAAT 
aaa tat aT aHar 2) Beat wedi # frag 
Sa Wifa wer wT Wye TERT sy ges F HT 
arat ay afaeafea aeat 81 se aif areq 
a faze fact gaat aese eeyarfaa arat 
at gen ufaerfaa at sata x<feae ome 
anfare’ ar TET TT HT earls Bray 2 | 


wR SAA Mo LMT. HET yaay, 
anfaea deara, urseart frernits, Weck y 
To FIRE 1 Fo Vo } 


Fat Hea’ aega AST H fas Viaarhea 
arex Z| sah RATS BT ATLEA & HL FET 
aor usfag * fto Fo 2ooe F fagrear- 
Wat aH aT HAE efter sega’ far 
Ta | Hereta Ciels aE AAS B were 
smatag, usfas ae Tafee B areata 
a sah arf aft A) aT Brey’ wT 
Tee HANS Teas F YaAys fasary sto 
eater St oefrarer at seaferfes ep ay 
ATATT ATT HL TATE FHA TAT z y 

wan a cat ge res BT aerraaty” Her 
&1 sae HAATT TAH ATH F are ai 
wae wear we soaisaat ar ais fear 
wae qaadt farce % fat San freq 
at are-aret at rarest, afeay atx 
arat 7z car fart warfeaat ate eq Sqase 


amit oz frat tet EZ Rats FH aaa HT 
afaniaa: fara arae aca g | Sa AATT 
aah oeifen afaaaraa att SHATEyT 
ae at aeqar ar el Fars F WAH qaadit 
aaa Re aracy H wat aed Hea 
qaqte ayia z | 

za aren & die at g1 faadl fara 
areal eat dy 8, eaaa: Fars F ITAA 
ara & art ¥ gaat aaah wat val fatal | 
ara 2 fe ga arag Hie at faqactat 
% arer saa H carta fear TTA | 


Bhallata Satakam (AeaestatHA) —by Bhallata. 
Critical Edn. With Mahesvari Sanskrit Com- 
aaa Hindi and English Translation—Ed. by 
Rertakumar) Ghai and Rampratap. New Delhi, 
eharchand Lachhamandass, 1985. 38 + 134pp- 


Append, Rs. 50. 


Kashmir has been acradle of Indian culture and 
civilization and has made significant contribution 
to the enrichment of Indian literature and thought. 
This book contains about 100 verses ofthe Kash- 
Ene DOC Bhallata who is said to have flourished 
in the 9th century a.p. The work has been criti- 
cally edited and translated in Hindi and English 
by Dr. Vedkumari Ghai and Dr. Rampratap of 
Jammu University. 
att) The editors have given an elaborat 
tion in Hindi and English which critically ex" 
mines the date of Bhallata and the quality of his 
work. The value of this edition is further emhanc- 
ed by the inclusion of an old Sanskrit commen 
tary from the pen of a south Indian writer, Mahes- 
vara, which has. been published for the first time. 
The verses of this gataka are full of satire 4% 
depict realities of life. This type of poetry has its 
eternal yalue and is relevant for all times. 


e Introduc- 


The Book and Yudhishthir—by Buddhadeva Bose; Tr, 


into English by Sujit Mukherjee. Hyderabad, 
Sangam Books, 1986. xviii + 206pp. Index [ISBN 
0-816-131-4603] Rs. 80. 

the original 
tha, Buddha- 
oth. 


This book is a translator’s homage to 
work in Bengali. Mahabharata Ka 
deva’s original text is jnteresting and sm 
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The approach to the work is literary. Although 
Mahabharata is the main subject of discussion, 
Ramayana and other ancient texts have also been 

deva Bose has tried to show 


referred to Buddha 
through this work that Mahabharata is no dim 


and petrified account of antiquity, but that it is 

very much present in the flow of human life even 

now- ; 

Since the subject of this book mainly concerns 

ancient literature due can has been taken in trans- 
d Latin names into Bengali. 


\cribing Greek an 
This translation is meant for the common 


reader and not for the scholar. 
Comparative Indian Literature—Ed. by K.M. 
George. New Delhi, Macmillan India Limited, 


1985. x 4723-1460. Rs. 300. 


ye Indian Literature is a prestigious 
silver Jubilee project of the Kerala Sahitya Aka- 
demi. It is essentially a history of Indian literature 

proach. This approach and the 


ha generic ap) 
consequent design. and structure of the work 
facilitate comparative studies of the various cons- 


tituents of Indian literature. Nothing like this 
seems tO have been attempted before. Thus in the 
first volume, after a quick look at the languages of 
India, there follow sections of folk literature, 
traditional poetry, modern poetry, drama and 
|. In the second volume there are sections on 
short story, general prose, biographical writings, 
literary criticism, children’s literature and finally 
one on movements and institutions. Under each 
generic division surveys of literary achievement. in 
the various Janguages have been presented. Each 
section commences with a general introduction 
highlighting common areas and distinctive features 
of the various literatures . There is also an impor- 
tant appendix dealing with Indians writing in 
English and literatures: of Dosti, Konkani, 
Maithili, Manipuri, Nepali and Rajasthani, Great 
control is maintained not to overplay the claims 


of individual Janguages. 


Comparati 


wit! 


move! 


Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal—by Wladimir Ivanow. 
Calcutta, The Asiatic Society 1985. xxxvii + 
934pp- Abbrev., Index Rs. 190.00. 


Concise Descriptive 


alogue contains a concise descrip- 


The present Cat: 
r 
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tion of the first part of the Persian Manuscripts 
preserved in the library of the ‘Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The principal aim of this Catalogue is to 
convey an adequate idea of the contents of the 
collection in order to render it as a whole acces- 
sible to every student. 

An attempt has been made to give more detail- 
ed descriptions of all rare works which are of im- 
Portance in their respective sections of Persian 
literature. To facilitate the actual handling of the 
collection a brief review of its most) important 
items is given. 

The earliest copies come from the VIZ or VIlIc. 
XTI-XIVe. The first of them was probably trans- 
cribed in Khorasan, and the second in Bukhara. 
The copies of the IXc./XVc. also are chiefly of 
non-Indian origin, although there is amongst them 
a very valuable copy of Shahnama, indubitably 
Indian. The copies of the Xc./XVIc. come chiefly 
from Bukhara and Herat, but some of them were 
transcribed in India. 


Dhammapada: Wisdom of the Buddha English-Pali 
Edn.—Tr. by Harischandra Kayiratna. Pasadema, 
1980. xxviii+177pp. Gloss. Append, [ISBN: 
0-911500-39-1]. $ 7.50. ¢ 


Early in life Dr. Harishchandra Kaviratna acquir- 
ed a knowledge of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Magadhi, 
Hindi, English, German, Latin, and other langu- 
ages and arts. He has, contributed immensely to 
our Sinhala literature on a multiplicity of subjects 
such as Yoga, Indian philosophy, Mahayana, 
Theravada, Zen, Tantrism, Peruvian and Mayan 
cultures, pre-Christian European cultures, and 
Egyptology. 

The present version of Dhammapadam is a 
verbatim translation which has careful ly preserved 
the true spirit of Buddha’s very word. This antho- 
logy may be regarded as a Buddhist encyclopaedia 
in miniature. 


Essay on the Myth of the Rbhus—by Felix Neve; 
Tr. from French by G.V. Davane. Delhi, Ajanta 
Publications, 1985. xxix +370pp. Append. 
[ISBN: 81-202-0150-7}. Rs. 250. 


This is a very old. and a very rare book ince 
critical exposition of the myth of the Rbhus, one 
of the most curious myths in Vedic literature. The 
two groups of minor, but interesting vedic. divini- 
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ties are the Asvins and the Rbhus. The Asvins 
have been thoroughly studied by Indians as well 
as Western scholars, but the Rbhus have remain- 
ed comparatively neglected. 

While translating the book she has tried to 
remain faithful to the original avoiding even the 
slightest change. Although she could have simpli- 
fied Professor Neve’s difficult constructions, and 
offered a condensed form of the conclusions, 
drawn by Professor Neve, but intentionally she 
has not done this, as she wanted to retain the 
original diction of Professor Neve. There is a 
peculiar charm in reading this book in the old 
style of the first half of the 19th century. The book 
contains a large number of footnotes. 

The book which has remained unknown to the 
students and research-scholars in the subject of 
Sanskrit, will be very useful to Sanskrit Studies, 
particularly in the field of Vedic literature. The 
work offers a critical detailed exposition of the 
nature of the Rbhus and their myth, in its cultu- 
ral, historical and religious aspects. 


Ethos of Indian Literaure: A Study of its Romantic 
‘Tradition—by K.S. Srinivasan. Delhi, Chanaliya 
Publications, 1985. vi-+244pp. Biblio, Append., 
Abbrey. Rs. 170. 


The book brings to'light, for the first time, the — 
linkages between the Prakrit tradition and the 
early Tamil tradition, citing parallels in the 
Gathas and in the Sangam poetry. Drawing atten- 
tion to the fallacies that have been fed as facts, the 
book provides evidences that the traditional 
literature projects the image of India as one vast 
cultural unit fostering free exchange of ideas and 
experiences up and down the old trade routes 
known as Dakshinapatha and Uttarapatha, 

The book establishes this with about a hundred 
samples of similar poems in Prakrit, Tamil and 
Sanskrit, forming the Triveni of Indian literature, 

Linguistically too, the book breaks new grounds 
firstly, by looking upon Tami! as Dravidi-Prakrit 
(hinting at affinity with Hindi) and secondly, ‘by 
cpening up the possibilities for the evolution of 
an Indian grammar, covering all languages (except 
Urdu and Kashmiri). 


Gitagovinda : Love Song of the Dark Lord—-Jayadeva; 
Ed. and Tr, by: Barbara Stoler Miller, Delhi, 


1984. xx +225pp. Gloss. [ISBN: 81-208-0366-3] 
(Cloth); [ISBN: 81-208-0367-1]. (Paper). Rs. 80 
(Cloth); Rs. 50 (Paper) : 


Jayadeva’s dramatic lyrical poem Gitagoyinda is 2 
unique work in Indian literature and a source of 
inspiration in both, medieval and contemporaty 
Neinevism. It concentrates on Krsna’s love with 
as Cowherdess Radha. Intense earthly passion is 
i example Jayadeva uses to express the complexi- 
ties of divine and human loye. 

It describes the loves of Krsna and Radha in 
twelve cantos containing twenty-four songs. The 
SCUIBS: are sung by Krsna or Radha or by >Radha’s 
Bie ars connected by brief narrative or des- 

assages. The appropriate musical mode 
Li thythm for ‘each song are noted in the text. 
Ee Poem is really a kind of drama, of the rdga- 
vya@ type, since it is usually acted. 
: Critical acclaim of the poem has been high, bu 
its frank eroticism has led many Indian commen- 
tators to interpret the love between Radha and 
Sune as an allegory of the human soul’s love for 
ae oP ee and popular audiences in India and 
, have continued to appreciate the emo- 
tional lyricism the poem expresses in its variations 
on the theme of separated lover’s passion. 


aa eae A collection of Essays. Bombay, 
inmaya Mission Trust, 1985. vi+ 
320pp. Rs. 25. * zi Hsia 


This book is a collection of essays by various 
Ranaches authors and scholars on the glory of Sri 
ae ene he the companionship of Laksmana, 
an chastity of Sita and the greatness of Hanuman 
This book enlightens readers about the great- 
ness of Ramayana and portrays perfectly the 
characters of this glorious Epic. 


History of Indian “Literature—M. Winternitz, T- 
from German into English—by Subhadra Jha. 
Vol. Il; 2 Parts in 1. Delhi, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass. 1985 (Reprinted). Part I; Classical Sanskrit 
literature; Part’ Il: Scientific Literature, 
xvili+758pp. Abbrev. [ISBN 81-208-0056-7]. 
Rs. 160. 


The present work is an English translation of the 
two parts of Volume III of M,. Winternitz’s well- 
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known History of Indian Literature from. the 
original German. 

Part L covers the history of classical Sanskrit 
Literature comprising ornate poetry, dramatic 
poetry, narrative literature and Champis. Part IT 
covers the characteristics of the Scientific Litera- 
ture, Grammar, Lexicography, Philosophy, 
Dharmasastra, Arthasastra (Nitisastra), Architec- 
ture, Sangitasastra, Kamasastra (Erotics), Ayur- 


veda, Astronomy, Astrology and Mathematics. 
This part also contains a useful appendix 


surveying briefly the modern Indian literature in 
Tamil, Punjabi, Hindi, Marathi and Bengali. 

The author has tried to provide the reader with 

a clear and lucid representation of every type of 

Sanskrit literature and to introduce him to the 

f the spiritual creations of India. 


pulsating heart © i 
He gives solid grounds on which further researches 


may be carried on. 
Note: Vol. L containing Vedas, Upanishad and 


Puranas and Vol. I containing Jain and Buddhist 
literature have already been published. 


an Literature—by R.H. Stacy. Delhi, 
sidass, 1985. vii +132pp. Biblio. 
-759-4], Rs. 135. 


India in Russi 
Motilal. Banar 
[ISBN-0-89581 


ein writing this book has been three- 
fold; to bring together in one study the otherwise 
scattered data on the various instances of contact 
dia and Russian literature; to trace and 
explain certain exemplary allusions to Indian 
matter in Russian prose and poetry; and to indi- 
cate, mainly through examples, the ways in which 
Russian writers: from the earliest times to the 
have utilized in their works either infor- 
concerning India, or themes and concepts 
om various areas of the Indian traditions. 

in this study has been for 


ipal concern | 
literary and linguistic matters, the author felt free 
to refer from time to time, not only to the other 


arts but also to certain details of both Indian and 
Russian history, as well as to other Indo-Russian 


connections of one kind or another. ‘ 


The purpos 


mation 
drawn fr 
The princ 


Tr. by Edwin Arnold. New Delhi, 


Indian Poetry— d 
in Cosmo Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). 276pp. 


Rs. 165. 


certain colossal, unparalleled, poems 
treasures of Sanskrit language. Many 
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of these remained hidden for centuries until these 
were revealed to the outside world in pieces by 
great schelars. 

In the pages of this book are the authentic 
translation of afew such great poems. The book 
also includes “Two Books from the Land of 
India”—‘Book of Great Journey’ and the ‘Book 
of the Entry into the Heaven’, being the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Parvas of that great epic, 
“Mahabharata”. 


Kadambari of Banabhatta and His Son Bhiisana- 
bhatta with the Commentaries of Bhanucandra 
and his Disciple Siddhacandra, Proteges of the 
Emperor Akbar—Ed. by Kashinath Pandurang 
Parab; Rev. by Wasudeva Laxmana Shastri 
Pansikar. Delhi, Nag Publishers, 1985 (Reprin- 
ted). 28 + 711pp. Rs. 120. 


Kadambariis a prose-romance of katha type. It 
narrates the love-story of Candrapida and Kadam- 
bari in the present and the past lives. Paralle] to 
this story runs the love-story of Pundarika and 
Mahasveta. It contains some bibliographical 
account of the author in the beginning. The work 
is extremely scholastic and is highly Praised by 
Indians. Some Western scholars have, however, 
deprecated it as an artificial production, 

The present edition contains the entire text of 
the book with Sanskrit commentaries of Bhanu- 
candra and his disciple Siddhacandra and an 
Introduction and synopsis by Mathuranath Sastri. 
It is a fine reproduction of the earlier edition of 


Nirnaya Sagar Press, 


atfvara & atfaa 8 fara-faar—So wart 
Set BTUOSATS | ATT, We ot care, 
WICH I LAER Tol WIG | go 
Go | 3 


za, gz, eaeaTe, cafes, To, Oia ahs spear. 
ara ® fafas wegat Fr glee & meray 
arfrara  HTer PT TAT aA a aT 
yet 2 saat TAT Fo arttaat & av 
saat & faca-atsaT FT TAC mea fear 
art aa & | sega Geae A fara-feary a 
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afee & arferara He reat aT ATareT frat 
TaT z | 

Gea at weaTat F faac f | cae ea 
Hareq-farq FH eaST aT fazaay yee 
HC BU HreA-ATa H ST H fara wr weaHa 
feat mat z. fedia wear at sara fag 
fara at atten daar we-faga sarah 
arey-aat & saa TTAT S| Aaa segs 
H atfaare & atfecat  Soatea arere farat 
ar fara feat Tat 1 ACs weary # 
arfaara # cafa-farat er faaaa fear var 
ai gan aes # after faxtaa caer 
farat at farsa 3 | Bat Weary vey faray F 
aafaa 2 aaa wears H Areata farai ate 
fafaafeza farat TX FHT Star Tare 1 
ea wears H wea Bre farat ar 
faaton fear watz) cay Weare H arferarae 
% faral ar arayat Ie Fata Faraz 
atarera gariar ware) Sat eaTT He yeq FH 
aa wT soaeTe HLA BT TAVITA a rong 
e aa-ara za aa Fl AeeT arariaay, 
deme adrearat, Tear TaletHt wa ay 
eet & fam gareaat Ft ese frat ays | 


BAAN : AATATASTA; AAA fase sr 
seanfirs sitat-afta —Mo wetter 
area | ae feecit, fargtart crea sare, 
BCH URL LY ERT PROTO | fare | 
Bo €o | : 


waaaat & fet aT @see A frat 
TA Ge aia H HEH AHL FARAH AaayT 
seaaa otaiarat at ara F ferw equ 8a 
at aga we eraaa BATA Silas grey 
eh Baa: wR Aart TATA TT | Waren 
aaa Far ara aT Wa ea aay 
wera aa gareh aah # ave TARarTaTe 


aT Set seer BT GHSHL eae TAT Ta- 
Seata fart | saa oftaa sre cont aT afeA- 
AT WIS | a TAX Hie aartarey sata 7 
AIT EAA Vest AIA sfraa H sea Teal aT 
THAT BT ATT Tea aay fratwar at sftaa- 
gate theae fear 
fran ¥ fasat gedlege ais crates 
we WS a Beara Be F eat adh F 
FIAT TT | TTSATH ATTY FA AgITETT F 
ita aaa set & ferg Hearth ATK 
aMars ett ge 1 sdifar gaar wet a1 
28 gan Hf sare fear qar 3 fe sah TAF 
stat er fadaat at at gt ot ara dt Fe 
at sere fiat ot fe cq tt & afaa 
fara six ustitta saa Hf gaat ear 
qirar ward? oagrar width HF arfaem H 
UAL SST Ita at eaqaar stfta A FAT 
after fara & | cae sftaa at faarvat set 
a fe satrafat AX ® ara-ara a FAW 
eat, HIT Aan, Areata, werat FATAL 
Heat at ea aah oR yaw ghana TF 
waaay 
fergeara crete at eqrqar at ta waza 
areal aT 2 ate. FT aut aw fargeara tata 
AHTT TAS H Hemet At ws 1 safat Aes 
staat ara qar fe cared at gaa TAT 
fara 9% ag ara warner we gest H ATAT 
seGa frat ars | ae Heayet yeg fears 
fered & sftaet-arfger st ape ata | 


Kerala Varma and His Works—by Poorvattoor 
Ramakrishna Pillai. Trivandrum, Anitha Publica- 


tions, 1985. xiii +346pp. Biblio. Abbrev. Rs. 140- 


The present volume, an anthology of the shorter 
compositions of the celebrated author Kerala 
Varma Valiya Koil Tampuran (1845-1914) con- 
sists of two parts. The first part, which forms 
the introduction, exhaustively deals with the 
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topics: Kerala Varma—his life and mission; 
childhood and education; evolution to maturity; 
imprisonment; patronage of Visakham Tirunal; 
and the evening of life. The second ‘part presents 
more than two dozen Sanskrit compositions 
belonging to several literary genres such as Sto- 
tras, Campi, Bhana, Pragasti etc. Each is intro- 
duced briefly before the text is given in the Deva- 
nagari script. It may be noted that the Srngara- 
manjaribhana is printed here for the first time. The 
versatality of the author becomes evident frem a 
perusal of the text. 

Dr. Poovattoor Ramakrishna Pillai has fruit- 
fully searched the literary storehouses of Kerala to 
unearth the precious contributions .cf Kerala 
Varma and has succeeded in bringing to light al- 


most all such works. 


The King and the Clown in South Indian Myth 
and Poetry—by David Dean Shulman. Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1985. xvi+447pp. Biblio., Gloss. 
[ISBN: 0-691-05457. 6]. $ 57.00 (Distributed 
by:—M|s Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-110007). 


This book offers a fresh interpretation of medieval 
South Indian society, and, in particular, the poli- 
tical order, aS seen in literary images in Tamil, 
Telugu, and Sanskrit texts. These images suggest 
the spiritual and social dynamics of South Indian 
kingship: the king must undergo experiences of 
exile, masquerade, and possession by a clownlike 
anti-self, all these transformations being integral 
components of his role. As in Shakespeare and 
Rabelais, the king is closely connected to various 
smic figures, but this association follows distinct- 
atin patterns that present important contrasts 
with Western notions of kingship and the state. 
The author discusses the tragi-comic aspect of 
Chola kingship in relation to other Indian expres- 
ions of comedy, such as the Vidusaka of Sanskrit 
oie a, folk tales of the jester Tenali Rama, and 
cone of the South Indian shadow-puppet theaters. 
The symbolism of the king emerges as part of 
wider range jor symbolic figures—Brah- 


of maj A 5 
mins, courtesans. and the “tragic” bandits and 
> 
warrior-heroes- 


agTaret FT grad —ao frarfrara frat 
aff facet, Ratt afeatat eTsa, 841 
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Ve go i. (Mears wWeat ores ereata- 
ATA ¥) 1 Fo YQ) 


areata & wafaaiat H Haw arrears 
BT CATT ASTANA «FW BSA-TeT Fe TAT, Te 
Brett at Harare & are sa at fag 
Hater sega sat ay | ASlAT<E H arene 
TR Galan srataeht arareds H SE gar atx 
SHIT Caras SHy, saa TTT, 
aramarat fawn, a) axfae ae frat 
BT EAT TAT | a AY BeIa: Te FH ge. 
frre dhat + fret ox< at sah arate 
aera & fase qt afar at Yel | HTT ay 
qive & arg hated ar gear sath atte 
waeat H cast-enst 4 far arar WI | Tey 
at uathafa 9% te arfecr ar alte 3 ayy 
faarx aa aH Tat eat ar | 

wet geaa FH aan FT werara af 
warleaia ct any afte % faa faa 3 | 
wen ar ag ae = fe Harare at oe 7 
UT S, THRU, Ag Yer we uy weg arg 
@, Um WeqT Ala 1 uA THY ara S| 
set areata aT ea A aa se Tear 
F fFTSIT TM HT aH wats eat 1 oft 
fareet F fay ay arearat & are & gear ar 
Heer ATT Al as Tar 3 | 


Mahabharata: A Literary Study—py Krishna 
Chaitanya. New Delhi, Clarion Books, 1985, 
xxvii + 462pp. Rs. 175, 


The Mahabharata is the greatest epic Poem in the 
world, Revered as a religious text by the people of 
India, it has been recognised: by people all Over to 
be a classic of world literature too, Though 
studies of some facts of the work are avai able 
there has so far been no comprehensive a4 
detailed literary study of the work. This j, pei 
offered for the first time in this work, 

The Gita, which is a part of the Mahabharata 
has been extensively studied’ and in many Tenens 
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ges, but as a detached text. The author, who 
regards the Mahabharata’as the main metaphor of 
the poet, shows that the Gita cannot be isolated 
thus from its embedding in the epic and has analy- 
sed its message in detail, the space devoted this be- 
ing as extended. as in most of the books on the 
Gita that have been published. 

A dedicated work by a writer who is the author 
of a five volume philosophy of freedom and a ten- 
volume history of world literature, its analysis of 
the philosophy of the epic is against the back- 
ground of the major currents of world Philosophy, 


Read at deHA ite ote faeat arf 
arfat —aitara arntet waa (TTA 
Ho) afer wat (agram do) | 
qrerfa, fart aTaetet, tateqry Asa, 
BWVRC-2ACo 1 Wo VE I (each vol.) 


HALE AeGTT: T AarHTEN SF Ax + Sfaare 
wag atun fasrarar @, forae gear 
amarfas, asda att AT THT gaqul Tz 
sara sat are eat fare & asp Rear ar 
ane fp HeTATea Hs TTT A fafa 
faaat ar fata frat Ta = Sa wast Geq 
aaa a ga Ht fat aT THAT 3 | 

warareat gs Tat % faa z1 airfare 
sear yan cag) eae Wee wea F 
FPA 225 WATT WIT VRS’ eeatH F | za 
qe H gan sorta 2) WEA va ag at 
Tar are SaHY FAT TAA BR aaa 
H oats F argal FH are ATT 7a Ha at 
ara gear a Te ate Sl TeAeTT ateq 
afta fers arent, STHEY AIT Fa ay Hera S| 
gat ag ar ary vaya | RAN ata sare 
at carat arama & 1 BAA AT rae soas 


el ° oo 
sreompad, far attTs FT Gar ah dws 
g, erates @ sat Tart TLE | ee Ts 


H gigdt F ara FT ATS | fated a 








tart See WaT J) a Ta A Aaraare at 
aeat ae otesat y faue R qe genase 
aay fee ae faarar, sa wan ast at 
WaTSre atta Fy 

Hird Hgrarea Re aata ger od Fal 
ae ca # weft eq Ft ter & are Gat at 
Few are fears 1 qera: ae oa ator 
aarafaea at avi BAT Zl ws F eee 
Wea S| ae fiers aa qfteat & waca- 
(te | TaN—aararea a aera set FT 
G22 Fa—eay arads at aeaata 
aiiiiee, feafe args Gam ax aia 21 
aat—en oF ¥ artfre fearat- at at 
faasat aga df geezer site aatcar @ at 
TS 2 | 

SY oweTt werarea arfasd, wars, 
arenerd, facrend, seitryg, fear, 
za, Hs Teas, stfeaard, etisd, 
afar, waraacd areaefancd, wT 
atfeard, desc, aersearfrand wa 
eaatttened anfe cat faust 2 1 

wierqs Fae gerd ae Pe 
TAT TAS, TT sa Ga F wetadt are 
Ua Ura we wt gah at wy H ay aa Z, 
wale acter vib sete erat x ara 2 | 


\ 


Mahabharata—by Virendra’ Varma and Shanti 
Varma. 


The Mahabharata is an important part of out 
ancient cultural heritage. It is) a “monumental 
work; it is the largest epic. poem of the world. 

The nucleus cf the Mahabharata is the simple 
story of the family feud leading to the battle of 
Kurukshetra, ' 

It is the story of vanity, ambition, anger, hatred 
and greed, The story enables us to pass alternately 
through periods of joy and sorrow, thereby helping 
us to cleanse our inner self and lift us from the 
earthly to the celestial, which is more real, Each 
character, each scene, each action, dialogue and 
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each discourse has a contribution to make inssome 
field. 

In the changing concept: of life, with growing 
stress on materialism, the study of the Mahabha- 
rata can have a potent and sobering influence on 
the young minds in formulation of their character 


and their behaviour. fF 
The Mahabharata is not a religious text of 
Dharma; it has a secular, popular and human 


approach. { 
TEN noual written in- story-like form, the book 


contains the spiritual impact of the original verse. 


eT GT GM: AYMAT TEST ATT TY 
sitet; 3he, fawat Te goat ETT — 
aaa fagra aon! facsit, warcer 
gare, Bee¥ 1 Fo For 


qfisa arxurget att Falta “AgraTTT. 
gfra gar” Stat (Ae STAT AT Bet 21 ofose 
ora aut HETATeT HT AgalTT He fata 
pargat & garfsat FT meer F wale 
frat! faedae. SAR Tact weeds eal 
faa Teh BLT TETATT aga aT atane 
aat fact, gam fae 4g Fa aeeH Ta aT aT 
poem aera ot AHA TA SH BU sa- 
faaa ® ANT HA TTTT arRat a-faaret 
& naaeat BY ferstTeT Va F, GAH fry aE 


qin fats STF saat fre ser 


fa wate ao fraatere feaet 

Brgy Fa w8CRX! 2k6 Go | 
(aegaafa aiMeTAATAT) 1 Fo ¥ot 

fq depa-wia ATHATATAT BT TF 

ee aah sfava aTeati, Sara, ATT, 

wart aris afaatfaat e Blaca, eattaca, 

qaat-faret Ta FET arfe at satire wr 

a mega frat eT et 
TS carat 3 TAT aa wWeaaT ail 
gears # AeTatt mayla Stag att Saat 
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last at amare afeag fear wat ® | efa- 
au fadaa ama gat gear # Hele afer 
MT SATA aa HY HaTAEy ar fasaa 2 | 
Tas Weary HUA, HAT, TEAM, aay, FAT 
aife qe oat & afea-faam ar. yeaa 
fear aay et arfefean adler ama aga 
wear F Haya Br Arat zeit, TT, aeaTT 
ax ge faa ar fata ei qeadt at 
mega & ca-cisat ay afte  saca- 
afta a) array ante a Te 2) Ae ala 
aearat Harare water, wHla-fraer, or 
faa atx east afar ar frye 2 ak 
aarearat erferare we Tayler a afaer at 
ATA TAT HTS S1 TEM ale H faga 
atfafeas att # fara ar atiain faa 
sega fat war & | 


nerefa arferara serrata feae | aTayZ, 
FAM, BCR URE To (dene ahs aimee 
ATAT) 1 To Ro | Ahi 


Sa geaan 4 dene & fasafaenra we arf 
ara & sftaat ate pfaat re seq sare 
STAT TAT F1 Tea AT HEATAT H frat S 
fara-waT aes Wey F, aa Ho afse 
Heed BT TUAT TAT F |). TAU weary arfa- 
ara % sfiag % fas Ha frat age eq & 
sah are-fraten % fate fara gz faearc- 
qaa wal aT Te S1 Tay geqry Fale at 
aara pfaat & eat at aett-aife offre 
HUAT TAT S| WAT AT Herat F mrferare 
Fe preq-atesa, SAH Westra, wratiaa wre 
arariore ata aT fraser frat wars | ae 
ay mena wrleare H HET H ue Arar 
va aieelam SAAT TAT GAH Sita aay 
arte e1 srdert Parleara & seq ar 
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aay et a eater wag H sega far 


watz 


faara wan tT arg faga ar wfaqed 
gata arar # fare | at Ray HT STAT- 
fornat at fra wea y fre At Hat B ate 
area faatat at elaat & cata wrar A ara 
sawn far fi araeTHATTaTS are fecq foray 
Ha cater qraaret a TS 21 geaaH grat 
e fae aga svar 2% | 


aerate gare]— eto TAA West | BAIT, 
dag, cu 1 282 To (aeEaT FE 
AHAAATAT) FO Zo | 


mga aft # deer F narefa garq F 
cafes att Bhat Tt ArT Saar STAT 
TH 21 Geaw WS Wearat # fauwm 2g, 
yan aeara at afa ar cfeaa fear TAT = 
fora weqares wit afeares FH -qrarc gz 
saat ara fata Ht F Aaa F aay ae 
qo sfaar er gieaa fants Say wears se 
ais av arfgfearn, custifae, arathra ate 
aime geoyfa ar oftaa ae EU sae ageq 
ate agaat ar slaared fear Tat 1 HAT 
aed fear ane gat AeA H ala ay 
watanafa armaadt FT Harare aa gu, 
sah ara, Wa-aaa, Afea-faar, saga 
aife at adie ewes) dara wear 
amare faoae ¢ fiat ofa BY ca-aiorar ate 
saa sala-faae at qeatet fear qay 2 | 
ma Har-cea-fagan AeATT H ale af) aey- 
adi, eaoarafs 9 Sac-werat-arhe whe 
WaR-ataat HT aaT g | AieHlaaH ater 
Hoema H aearetit AAT By aieHlas, 
aifan six atfan feats ot wate stat Tar 
& faat aenretia Faye Ale ay are_garaat 
Sart H faa saa ay asa. ae 





aaaTaaT Ta SM! TA THAT Hla F 
TT ate feast & ara-ara was stat 
ae AT AAT STH AIT; Bar weary ats 
fraser faara ¢1 sodare aman afaA 
Ses wear A ala ay arertad 
afaca ataaa sede frat vara | 


TIF ay arat ofearta wat aerate 
argh fart 81 gran fare eth arat 
% fae age saa 2 


Materials for a History of Tibetan Literature—by 
Dr. Lokesh Chandra. Delhi, _ International 
Academy of Indian Culture. 1963 (3 parts), 
Rs. 30 for each part. i : 


This book is a collection of the three volumes of 
materials which contain the history of Tibetan 
Literature, Named the Sata-Pitaka Series, they are 
of immense use to any reader who has an. interest 
in Tibet and its literature. 


Fag : UE ahaa alias afeaa | dato 
aero | facet, atdterat aAtcatale, 
WCRI ELRAQ TO; afefeter | FO VEN 


75 gery THEA wy SF wH TAaTaaay 
‘ala 2 feat warafa arfeara % sflas- 
afer site arefaia } warar, sar 
arte qus-nreq Farge’ sl Palaey, 
AIST atte ate, KE ATT aeaTe, THAT 
fran, fagra-aea ate aiila-aea wife HAF 
sforat S aareataarens arash sega at 1 
Zl gean 8 ofare’ ant F Jaga a AA 
1S, TerHeeia eter, awaa gard, feral 
arava sit qrawax fac ae &1 at 4, 
Ry waeaia wa ae fecaferat ame 
2) gean grat vad arma creat # fat 
TATA BTA BITAHT S| 


Hugasarfaara (aesa aaT ated stqale 


. & frente: 
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fared stat) ciate cera | fecal, ae 
UIA, US TA, LIN GAT AM! To Ko | 


ag Fear HA aria Haat Bla AAT 
ar fart a sat AGATS eT AAT: farat # 
wera frara TATA earit aat Sto TT 
gaa are fear ware | faars agaat ga 
fae at & gare A AT qsat Ht aaa Tet 
ar ar ade ATE! Gah # fatwa, 3¢ 
faat ae great BWA Yet HT ATATT OT 
asia af Saar TAT HET TT at afe att) 


rea THAT H FTE AE TH AGTH GEA | 


Sones: TH ANAT HeTTA— Ho 
goat | afaara, svstfart steae 
fafazs, 23c%! RRVWo; Waa; 
afefarse | FO FOL 
areata area-arfect ay faara cerca FH 
ikl qeanlet sata ‘fret at ast’ 
ar aTaT FARE BATT S| ATT FAT THe To 
ar waar Bt care AH LaHT 
a fase Ge TWEHATS, TEE Co 
gfrea atte Tey TAT CF 
gaa et at | Raa aredia UF 
qrearent faatat ay arafaat Br at aareaTT 
geua frat rat a | AST aearatt TAT. 
ar aTfgheae, STATA, ateafaa Tar Ue 
ata qreuaral FT AHL EAT faaat 

aq azar 2 | ATATeaT: ate ai Wet Se 
qa Ft TSFS qegnier e AA at EAGLES! 
gfama Bt THAT 2, fareg aTfeet # faanfaat 
= fat 42 fart ST FY SME fae a 


aaa & ’ 


fare TAT 
aafencd wa 
zara Ie at 


al India—Ed. by Shrikant Verma. 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
p. Notes on Poets. Rs. 80. 


Poetry Festiy: 
New Delhi, 
4985. xi +-132p) 

has been brought out for a special 
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Purpose: the Festival of India. The object through- 
out has been to present a glimpse of contemporary 
Indian poetry. 3 

Indian poetry is the finest manifestation of 
Indian sensibility which is a unique blend of 
tradition and modernity not to be found any- 
where else. Most Indian languages have poets 
operating in them who can be proudly presented 
as the major talents at, work today. However, 
it. is neither possible nor desirable to present a 
collection that would be both representative and 
.comprehensive. 

This anthology compiled and edited by a poet 
critic is specifically concerned with introducing 
‘modern Indian poetry to those not familiar with 
it. In the’ Process he has selected a number of 
poems which can be described as the authentic 
expression of the human condition here today. 

This volume is a tribute to the genius of 
various Indian languages and various Indian 
poets; the poems have been translated by some of 
the ablest hands, so much so, that. these renderings 
read, often enough, like poems in original, 


Poetry and Poetical Rhetorics in Indian Literature— 
by Ralph T.H. Griffith. New Delhi, Asian 
Educational Services, 1985. Reprinted), 142pp. 
Append. Rs. 80. 


Although most of the ancient Indian Literature 
has come down to. us in the poetical form, it is 
seldom that it is now read and appreciated in this 
form. That there is little interest to tead the 
literature in poetical formis due largely to the 
fact that their English translations do not fully 
justify the interest in them. Either they tend to be 
too literal or they fail to capture the true imagery 
of the times. 

The Author has been very careful to ayoid the 
pitfalls of both the alternatives and faithfully 
rendered the translations of the-most important 
Indian Poems and also laid down the Principles 
of Indian Poetical Rhetorics in this book. 


sre eect SFT (Beaty & ay 
aiadt wavedt & factt ay at sera 
waredt ae) — Me WTS st fet 
aewer | aTemat,  ataray Frere, 
BRK RETRO TO TAT; afer, 
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(feraad <eTATaT wARTAT ¥R) 1 

Bo FW 
weet ates & sfaera aT sa qeaan F fray 
TaN Here SATE TTT H THAT afar ay 
fafae faarat ot st Tt gar 2, saat 
aa AaT-aTatT WIT ez) sax yrHa, 
arora, sea waa ar fara, srt aa 
array areca, STA IAAT riser, oar 
weret Hcfaa faarr Fatatiger ate 
wae fafaa So, TaTRCST Tia F cPa ae 
YH Her, AeHA ASH H HTHA A fafa 
ST, WHA SATHUI-Gra-HIT, AeHaT F Aa- 
aCe H THe, THT A CT aaeren, 
fafaaaea; qerafrart, anfasar arte 
arena afeca va sted faaraat ar ard- 
ara fear mare 1 sea ATiecr H fafay 
Tat at maa Paras Us WAT H oRaTE uaa. 
faqan qarafae ard BT TATA yet yeqeT 
2 oyarire wecaqd aaa aT at saat 
fear qat 21 sted, AHA, Bowes six 
fardh aifeca Be aetarat & fru, wearers 
fara, gaat qrael, UseATAY wa area 
arate arama & waa fears at ara 
ariel & far sa aa HT ASTI afar S| 


Fase ar areraarcan afta —a. 
aqrare sa | faccit, Wear ofeaterea, 
RASH REE To 1 WATAT! Fo R00) 


‘qeeqary pedi adh AEH wgera at 
wedta ofa © | ae teat AKGaTea A fray 
area dif'ax aeowea FT Afa-faaor ste 
va sina ara f frre far tat 8 gam 
qe gic ga wan eaal TT ATT, Ae Ate 
sfeg aife Heat TH TET ATS | arya 
Hfafaa age wre ACSA AEGHT FH aaa 
Hecagy ecard LAAT al 





stda 44 getaaeg ot fear wat TAT 
ama mse? Gt wears fasafearay sre 
fro Uqo Sho ay wari HB faw etre fear 
mate sat faery wea A getaaeg aT 
al titer & arataarcaa wa faasarcaa 
mea sega fears Ueeaies wert 
al afse F cau ate cima ofeeae aeTa- 
qt z foae wa APTHTEAT DIZ AA, AT, 
agafea atfe at aticfaa afce & fageraur- 
ore faaaa frat may 2) san afeae F 
nate wgara & dad H adyaT aaa 
TATTT BLASS | wea Tat H HTSATCAH, 
aitifra, waren, araris vs aaah 
weaaa sega frat war gs | aaa Thais 
war F faoe ar grax fagar ay get z | 


Righteous Rama: The Evolution of an Epic—by J.L 
Brockington. Delhi, Oxford University Press, 
1984, x'+363pp. Biblio, Append., Abbrev. 
Rs. 180. 


This important book secks to set the Ramayana 
of Valmiki in its total context, thus providing a 
comprehensive study of the giant Indian epic. 
Starting. from a close linguistic analysis of the 
Sanskrit text, it establishes the relative chronology 
of the different layers of its composition andi on 
that basis investigates the material, cultural, social 
and religious milieux as they are revealed at 
different periods.’ Dr. Brockington shows how. the 
Ramayana, like the even more extensive Maba- 
bharata, reflects the changing culture. In its different 
layers he reveals the last stages of Vedic religion, 
exemplified in particular by the early prominence 
-of Indra, followed, by the rise. and eclipse of the 
relatively short-lived importance. of Brahma, 
which Sives way/in the last stages to an incipient 
Vaisnavism. New light is thus shed on the transi- 
tion between the religion of ‘the Vedas and later 
Hinduism. Similarly, the Ramayana reflects 2 
social pattern at a transitional phase between 
that of the Aryan expansion across northern India 
and the settled pattern of village based agriculture. 

Comparison with the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas contributes to a fuller understanding of a 
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textual history of the Ramayana. They new. light 
shed on the text also prompts a reconsideration of 
its influence on later Sanskrit and vernacular 
literature, as well as its spread outside India. 


depa-ariges 8 senate fer sare, 
fgrdt arfgen BEART, WVCHT VELL LE 


qo 1 Fo C9 1 


qenad > arer-arfect at roa. fafarse 
arfren 2) aS aHA-HlTT Ht HISTATEATT 
acfaat & 7eae H fre AereTaT HE TTEIRT 
at gant gare | PTSA-AETATAT FH. ATATAT 
= za, sat, Ufa, athe, afar oa 
gaara: wert. prearearan fear aT 
faaara frat Z| waa % fart ar ofe- 
aot HLT By SAT eaert FH maT Tix 
sarEet at TXETT BTSAAMTE ATT aut # 
gqaeraat 2 | gaara F sata att 
gaat fasaat Rae mean Weare 
arearfan TROT GAT Cl RGA AA, Hea 
& ace Weal FET ay faaear & anrrait 


geome aragfor & fer ma TA-AATT AT 


qfanet @ | 

gio cars far eam: Tale ae att 

aq wexat < | geait Sa ee F area a 
aqeurtenger aves e ahr cat at 
geurfea et FT queda sat frat 2 
aati F SSAA, faate MT GAR AT 
afaat a frac ua afer  ara-aay 
gan HTeatcae wa apreneeatt faaaa & 
afost 4a araglat Sa aera at office 
gare FUT TT HTT yas Fara A aT 


al 


dega TERT H Hae TERT FT wane att 
faata—to HETTANT TWOST | TMRTATE, 
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AEA THT, LVSH VETERE Tod 
WATT 1 Fo ¥4 | 


ae aa erarare farafaeray Ai Sto fHeTo 
safe & fru eaiea un atawae 2 frat 
AeHe ISAT H yey areal Tena. atz 
foarte at wage: fase far rata sata 
aren (aefiniftaet Svat) aTATeR, aTeaTF 
faa gas aara aeat # sei ata 
AGT HT, SAH UAT BT HL saw eget 
Frat-aarat at afrers era oat 2, Fat 
sale areat Hager h aad arat at ad 
EAST FaTA HLH GaH Baca araaia Tort 
ar dfaara fear wat 2, waiq sae area 
feray STL TM MAS AATATAT. A Sh enna 
are wtita ayer aT TeeT Sart ae feat 
wtTat Z 1 . 

Hea aren afar ar uw ag afte, art 
AaHTEARAT HY (Se H TeaTa gegT feat 
Tat 3 St ata ageranait & fae 
TATU TAT BT BTA PLAT | 


Sarasvata Home of Kalidasa—by Jagdish Kumar. 
Delhi, Eastern Book Linkers, 1985, ix +142pp., 
Biblio., Append. Rs. 75. 


Kalidasa is traditionally known to be a Sarasvata. 
Ths multidisciplinary research of Dr. Jagdish 
Kumar makes a° perserving attempt to identify 
the local of His Sarasvata Culture mainly on. the 
basis of internal evidence. The result of the research 
is that Kalidasa belonged to Saruyati, a Vedic 
city, also known as Bhatiana and identified with 
modern Sirsa. As Sarasvati was an important 
city of Brahmavarta or . Kurukshetra, Kalidasa 
was fully acquainted with the history and geogra- 
phy of his homeland, situated between the Sarasvati 
and the Drsadvati rivers. He was deeply concerned 
for maintaining the cultural unity of Bharata and 
for defending its Western borders from foreign 
invasions. His heroes were kings or commanders 
by the choice of their people, a political tradition 
of the Yaudheyas in Bahudhanyaka, His favourite 
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images are parallel to those on the Yaudheya 
coins. His eulogies and Bharata-vakyas express 
his devotion to his household goddess Sarasvati as 
well. His vocabulary and usages .are. typically 
Sarasvata, 


arceaa-aene: (#fat-aag:) —aro  fared- 
zat sare fret t ag fascit, tazaret afcaa, 
fare, 2364 1 32 Yo} Ko Ro (quawt- 
wa AEHLM) | FO LY (FIT aH) 1 

ag depa-alaar-aae Tt ast H fame 

yan qos ayaaeat’ F. ataz ata fac 

ae é frat afa Ft wet area at cafe at 


2, wel ga Saar aT ST oa oars aT 


smeda fear g | wet at area ate wT aT 
ag & garraa ar faa ge at ae searsqa- 
wfaatat 21 feta woe katte at H aT 
qae 67 & eafaat att sHia faa 21 
rea hey watt Ut areargtaat ay st 
mee 

ag UF Beat BET HT gs fray saat 
at ararat eararlah BTR es Ss | sara stat 


dt xfaa ga alaarat  arat, aren, ae a- 


faatisa, ararateat waseg, afxoft anfe 
WH He-as Gel wT TAT sats afas 
aw ata Fara FH afra, wear Ae 
ater geal at AT aaa FH are setare 
frat 21 


mifard & afes aera Ao gitd sat | 
ae faccit, wieratt ster, eece | 
LR4RFo; WATAT | Ho Fo | 


Aerated AIT BT aT. UH. fara faerater 
21 aah arese STAT ATT ah aeTAT, 
deala wie ward Baiea gt 1 ‘afaarlea 
aera artaried Te aera’ ote oie 
Herared TH TT IT A) Aitars St saat 





21 oud gece  agax warAret 
afefas, dwfaatfas, afas, aratfaa, 
aieaias Us sfrn reat at ofce & Ua Ae 
WaT 

Hararea Harfravs Bl CAAT ASAT 
al Uataart) ga yearat e Tea gs | Ta 
aH RATATAT aT Shee ofan aYAAAAT 
aa afanar-araedtt areararat 8 ett 
ataqal A arara sfraa-aag F ead 
aa Mt afer sara Hea area aca Ht aTAT 
waax fafase Afra qeat ar sfaqad 
FLAT St SAA ATagT By fat BIT ATAaAT 
at tart wea ga us gate aT fat 
aa BT maere gt safay AT 
afawar ay afee H fea ata FT 
BIT ett THEA Usal HR Gea aA sy 
atafa tg se wecag fara at asin 
WeATT Tea wea H faaiaa, faralat TAT 
sareating far war 2 | 


Songs of Kabir—Tr. by Rabindranath Tagore and 
Evelyn Underhill. New Delhi, Cosmo Publica- 
tions, 1985 (Reprinted). 145pp. Rs. 135. 


Poet Kabir is one of the most interesting person- 
alities of Indian Mysticism. His © songs; often 
written with a missionary intention are. spontane- 
ous expressions of his love and his vision and 
make an immortal appeal to the heart. 
1 In his poems a wide range of mystical emotion 
is brought into play: from the loftiest abstractions, 
the most other-worldly passion for’ infinite, to the 
most intimate and personal realization, of God, 
expressed in homely metaphors and popular Hindi, 
his poems are deliberately addressed to the com- 
mon people rather than to the professionally 
religious class. 

Here is a selection of his songs for Enlgish 
readers. ‘ 


Srimad Bhagavatam (Vol. U1)—by Tridandi Sri 
Bhakti Prajnan Yati. Madras, Sree Gaudiya 
Math, 1985, 346pp. (Price not given). 
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This is the 3rd volume containing 7th, 8th, and 
9th Skandhas of the Srimad Bhagavatam of Sri 
Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa. Here we find the 
glorious characters of Prahlada Maharaj, «Bali 
Maharaj and Ambarisha Maharaj. The episode of 
Samudra Manthana and the -Lord’s Mohini 
Avatara; Gajendra Moksha and Bhagiratha’s 
bringing down of the divine Ganga, the Avatara- 
leela of Sri Ramachandra and also of Sri Parasura- 
ma besides the narration of Varna and Ashrama 
Dharma are also discussed. The account of Yadu 
Vamsha which was accepted by Lord Sri Krishna 
and Sri Balarama for Their:Advent are explained. 


Sri Rudram and Chamakam—by T. R. Raja Gopala 
‘Aiyar. Bharatia Vidya’ Bhavan, Bombay, 1985. 


xi -+-232pp. Rs. 45. 


dram-Chamakam occupies a very important 
literature and in the practice of 
Vedic religion. it isthe heart of Krishna Yajur- 
veda and is treasured in the centre of the Taittiriya 
Samhita. Sri Siva-panchakshari Mantram ~ is 
enshrined in it- Sir Rudram is one of. the - five 
scriptural texts chosen. by the ancients for constant 
repetition and meditation. sf 

‘The author has placed the religious aspirants 
and especially the English-knowing public under a 
deep debt of gratitute by bringing Out” this. edition 
of Sri Rudram-Chamakam with translation and 


notes in English. 


Sri Ru : 
place in Vedic 


Subhasita Haravali—by Hari Kavi. Prayag, Ganga 
Nath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha text 
Series, 4984. 14 4-356pp. Biblio. 


ita Haravaliis a unique anthology of 
The Se Sanskrit Verses composed by a number of 
mown and unknown poets. It was compiled by 
ea alias Bhanu Bhatt who. was originally 
Be habitant of Surat in Gujarat but, who served 
cu ie court. of Shambhaji, the illustrious son of 
im 
ce credit for discovering the manuscripts of 
e works goes to Prof. G. Buhler, who had 
nae these badly preserved and ; defective 
ts from Surat. In Subhasit Haravali the 
Pandit Raj Jagannath appears on the 
ms of Hari Kavi. This book is a 


ms written by 180 poets. 


procured 
manuscrip 
effects of 
self-named poe 
collection of poe 
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aagtaftay agrereay—ao uaaz fet 


SWART Tio fro co depa-fazafraraa, 


BPSK 1 S+ VOY Tol Fo Fo} 


arte afta arent ie BT UATAT HX SAH are 


fre av anata} uamar-atedy # aa, 


(4dr) ar shea fataa fret aot z, fare 
ag fram unattar & afaqa ar aea 21 
RUT Bret HY Ha A Feeh RF shea st 
Tartar ats ae aa aha at ahr aq 
Zt WFQ wre ce ant F faarfaad | sam 
a att + fafaer, war sas, gira, watt 
att dar & anfanta aar arecaa FT 
att 81 aat ate aa ant F arar-eagiaz, 
TSH aT ste Urdarfrae ay sey can 
we at at Haar, Haren, dares 
at Wass aT ae 8) tha at ant 
Heian} watearare, dararara, Ta-saT fa, 
TATRA ST AlaT FH TTA Tap at PAT 
21 

Sa cae-area HF fafaen-aua, ax aie 
at H atar et sitaaea at ape, facta 
at IX STAT F AaTATay aT art, ofeear 
ata & wat F Ura sft oarcaara we ata 
ar agieata # wae a ge uA at 
Hacfeafa at oT atta fear nar 8 ag aga 
a aneqt 21 aaa, wearers, aa-gaq 
aris at art Hl aga aaa aq qst 2) 
ered Teal FT far ways) aot faaraz, 
ag Uw grat FTea-Hla 2 | 


aredtfa att geet Bt saara-faer —So 
TAMIL YIT TAA, aA SH, 
BWVCKURE ARON Fol WaT Go go 


mega va Ue AWsae g free arty 
ariger & at area werafaat. 3 Bq 
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fart aT gaara sera sega far war 
el ary sara at wearat H faam 2 | 
Sat grant & caer, aa-faearz, sata 
TI, TUT-yh Aldara srar< gz 
faare wet gu atedife ate godt ae 
sam scart ar afar fear gar ZI 
arediqae STAT B® Beate arenyhie 
wt Gaal art wel arte gar gfe. 
aaa st H AT Tea sqaray ay 
Pea Gracan faasar a Ss wpe 
Meares Harafaat at ger ateaey_g foe > 
ara-agex ar faserror frat war 8 | deaf. 
yee staat He aredTla ate Taret-gaity 
fatea atealan araeideat oz spre 
qsar 21 ofan wera H aed Eid 
Geet ara saw STATA H fae spate 
Ud arearftaan that ar fags atx sree 
Hag freag exch frat wat? fe qa ay 
ATU Yh ITT Sea SeaTsaT are 
Sl VHA FA-AAMIT FT Bara ut 
Sas HraTeT TT MTT Cy frais AT 
21 aredyin ste dad ay sey BOTT, 
waa gy, Tet dhe afte, gee 
ateplan aaa Az aeTles Tat gears 
faaret at geqse AIX Tead-otstay qa 
AIR aeqea: SAH HoT A MTS T sea gp 
ele gies & att gt werehaat a aqay 
atfra sftar at ofeaa fear 2 
ega aa-saeg FaeTT fave ay yey. 
wer tfeafas att F aeTR wT Ry asap 
fear war 2) AaR AT Tare eye 3) 
aa sft at gt AT Sh ge apaar 
far 21 
The Vision of the Cosmic Order in the Vedas—by 
Jeanine Miller. London, Rontledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1985. xi+358p. Biblio, Index (Price not 
given). 








The main significance of this thorough study,on a 
central theme of Vedic culture, and ultimately 
human wisdom, lies not in its impeccable scholar- 
ship, sound ideas and wealth of information; but 
in the atmosphere in which the attentive reader is 
enwrapped and without which there is little hope 
of truly understanding any basic intuition of 
another culture. 

In the first stage the main task was to collect, 
decipher, and, interpret manuscripts in order to 
let the west know what India is all about: The 
main function of the second stage was to under- 
stand Indic culture in its different aspects or asa 
whole. This third stage is, among other things, 
critically conscious of two facts. First each under- 
standing of the other is done in. parameters of our 
own self-understanding. ‘This book demands to_ be 
read as we enjoy poetry. : 


Word Index to Sankara’s Gitabhasya—Ed. by Francis 
X. D’sa. Institute for the Study’ of Religion, 
Pune, 1985. xvi +371pp. Abbrey. Index Rs. 250. 


This book is an important step towards the under- 
standing of Sankara’s Gitabhasya. The index, given 
in alphabetic order, can be of immense use in 
placing of words in the Gitabhasya. The Roman 
numeral shows the chapter of the Bhagvadgita 
and the Arabic numeral the verse number. 


MEDICINE 


afararriaiafa—ao wigae ate | 
atermat, atasar sitfaretiaat, 23c4 | 
Lolo To | (HaRCTATA was TA 
ATAT 4S) 1 Fo VY | 


watehr-faara fase at ag geaa Fela 
adie fafa cies & GSA HT CATT 
7 wat gu fad wea), say way Ss 
wear FY watlana F ager ate gaat 
aaeaHA, AA Ua AATaaTe, AT AT SAT 
& aero, wat ay ates, wa sqrare ala AAT 
aarite qeaat ot ware star wat 2! 


qadt art aearat F faa-faa waren 
Fare, feats, fafrear ate Ratt 4a 


. FaT 
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WHE STS aga fan sient wat at Ty 
zi agied aafra aatfasa aT feast 
fear var 2 frat ara ware BH ary 
H dface sraarat et 7S Tate Pheer 
aar atafaat ar sere frat wat S| 

sama ae a we aaa fafa air 
qeai, TH, GAT, Wetrget arfe wrgae- 
qeat ® afaten fear gat sas F frat 
qaranfasae srarforr gerat & at we 2 
qeaa at TAT MHA TAT HLA F fer BT 
gat & oqe ara H saeT fay ATS | 


AA-ATSTTATHE — AO SUAMTA -AE, 
aqreat aitdtara qa; ato frareot- 
aq weeTaa (4 ATT ‘feestt, atdt- 
ale aaeatata, 83% (g7q =) Vatt: 
grxiVERO TO: ATR: VITEREE Go; 
arg: VIF OO% Jos ATT: EV R08 Go; 
ant & x +€2¥ Jo) Fo Koo (qTa AMT) I 


madara aes F rater leat % TAs FT 
cata H TAHT EA AT FT Therrgae 
dare fata aT ATK ATT AY Ag ee 
gaat. ai Stat @ faaqat qa aT | 884 
a, qi, FIT, afea, aa, a, eS 
cote gael a faved at Ae F WaT 
Ha a gratait Sant Tate ast Tat 
ar eat HOH PRAT TAT 21 
gn meq H HIA-AAT FT GALT fear wat . 
a | faratt a0 sar faat feat wfears & 
ml, qr ara 21 24 att at WH MIT ATA 
sg br form-fors meat ae Tag a 
aah ge get foe vat TT ot 
ga aa wet UF gt cara Ee a Tre | 
gat rer Tem Ta NTA” GSA aT 
afaere at fae Tae! STATIC gst 
upareenTaeTetaay ATA Tae aS st TE 
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@, fae aa ar caraeriza saatinar aga 
ae maz 

a ea FH Tia, MA ate aias AT Fy 
fia H st, sa, tafe ga Tarat ar afar 
aot & AgGat fer. wey faar war z, 
Waid Tet yAATMS He yea 2 aat zat FH 
RAT (2 aX) fans, seals | geg saa 
atx fede art # fer ah sal far 
wave sa arat F feed) cia H aq garayt 
ar iwaat ofearr frat 2@t ofzarar 3 
AJMAN saa fay car are | 

ToT laatT F AAT TAA ATT HR ofefase 
H fee ga arMa-ciareT ais ae ay waRT 
qe Bar area i 


Encyclopaedia of Indian Medicine—Ed. by S. K. 
Ramachandra Rao. Bombay, Popular Prakashan, 
1985. Vol. I: Historical Perspective. xii +131pp. 
Biblio. Abbrev. Text Specimen Rs. 175. 


In order to project authentically the textual tradi- 
tion of the Indian medicine and to communicate 
it to the personnel involved in health, hygiene and 
medicare in other countries and to their Indian 
counterparts, this Encyclopaedia Project has been 
launched. 

The first volume provides the historical per- 
spective for Indian medical theory and practice. It 
traces the development of Ayurveda from the 
Vedic times to comparatively recent years in terms 
of definitive treatises of major authors, popular 
manuals, physicians hand-books and materia 
medica. 

The entries, arranged alphabetically, are des- 
criptive and. analytical in nature where medical 
works are concerned. They are historical and 
evaluative in respect of the authors who have 
written these medical works. ’ 

Besides Ayurveda and Siddha, the allied medi- 
cal disciplines—Chinese, Tibetan, Greek, Egypti- 
an, Unani etc.—are also treated in the volume. 
For the preparation of this volume, the standard 
treatises in the Sanskrit and other Indian languages 
have been consulted. Manuscript materials in 
various libraries of the country have also been 


referred to. 
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ATSt BWA — eo areraiant fit 1 aqetta aEBTT, 
facot, Atettara aareatara, 23¢% (ga- 
WaT) 1 WALES Jo; Fam 1 BLK 


aafe aia agra 8, Tee aT 
gt saat ara araa e aarfs geaat & 7a- 
waar afar 2 ate Saw ara falaaa Ft 
ara & ttt faery HLT BY AMAT sree Stay 
3, aa dt saat alan aa aT | 

za yart at geaat & fage qe sare 
zraa aaa at aati adt wet or aac | 
yeqa TerH oT WI UH ste wan zs 
qaaarya, frais, a4, Hfeaow, fae, THAT, 


art anfe at agfaa eaves wt za faror 


at ace car gata aaa A AaH HT weaT 
aaaat fadi 21 ara et fafecar a dae 
gaa ferq arasae faa at at agra 
ara qaat at Se qeaa & St THAT | 

qean aa, ara Ta aTgaa TAT feta 
at caateht ca TET e | 


ataa eat-an-fafecat—Ao Tertfte tera t 
AITO, AAFAT TLATTAT THIN, WICH 
Q3-+¢ae go; faa (atarat anata 
WaAATAT- 24) TOK j 


grafan fafecatfaara Ff et-<rr-faara 
pet aeeagy card TSA. FATT BTA 
aa argh caraa 21 eal-trr-fafear ar 
ga gear Ht Rae arataa fafrear-fasita 
at ofcta & data aarfase arias fagat 
at dt grata frat wat <1 Tarla, gar 
mafia ud argaat ASAT waa ay aye 
sutra ar ar ehiart frat war gS  wea- 
fateear aar fae<a-fateeat aris aretha 
fagat ar at caressa aaa feat aat gz | 
ara dt, eqq-faaet To AlARTHATTET 


fafaa mat are faya at ataqea aay 
at yacat frat war zt 

daar un saa fataar ae wi ae fe 
aleentar sated Chit} rae ag fafa 
fara Wi sega fac ae &, agree 
a dag aay ataer fagat aar—eatait 
Raa, Ta-TaT, Vet a Sea fa H ATT, TT 
at fatatx, Ya, sche, faalaat, vem, a, 
saa r-faara sar, fafaear aife aT 
fqeategan atta, cay-tat at ata, FATT 
TAT AATEE AaeAT A AAAs falencay-A 
a atefa-satt ay araq faaaa cesT 
feat wat % | ga weqaa B great at aa 
fasta at ay catca ara fae aha | 
. wea aT faag afea, gee, TAT Ud THAT 
e& Tarfa fagra Mean a sa ate Att Wale" 
nal ara H sega feara sere fears 
ee at soon F sear sheet Tala at 
fear Tard | geaw haa Raat ferss TIT 
alee aearaat siz seagate at Te 
i frat gean at soatfnar at Ht ae Te 
@ 178 gram a ham mngfamas Palaces 
ua frenfaat & faa, afrg <a fara 4 
eft aA aa sae aa fae aT sqartr 


z1 


Stress and Its Management by Yoga—by kK. N. 
Udupa, Ed. by R. C. Prasad. 2nd Rey, and En- 
larged Edn., Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. 
xiv+385pp., Biblio, Append. Epil. [ISBN: 
81-208-0000-1]. Rs. 135 (Cloth); Rs. 100 (Paper). 


This monograph mainly covers our studies on the 
causes and management of the most common and 
disabling disorders of stress and strain of life. It is 
now well established that the brain with its known 


centres for sensory, intellectual and emotional func- . 


tions plays the main role in maintaining a balanced 
condition of our body and’ mind by liberating 
required amount of neuro-humours and hormo- 
nes, Any- disturbance of this homeostasis by 
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genetic-or environmental factors would ultimately 
lead to the development of the’ Stress Disorders. 
At first the changes are functional and later on 
bodily changes of Stress Disorders appear. In the 
treatment, during the acute stage. the use of 
tranquillisers and/ other drugs may help. How- 
ever, if the disturbance persists, the practice of 
help greatly to get over the neuro- 
humoral changes occurring in the brain. Hence 
the integrated practice of Yoga has an important 
role to play in the prevention and treatment of 
Stress Diseases. All these aspects have been dealt 
with in the book in sufficient detail with regard to 
each of the disorders of Stress for the benefit of 


all concerned. 


Yoga would 


eqTEA ATE RAHAT STITT, att fra 
fafnceTat, TAATST, VVC U AVHRR 
qo 1 (ait fara Fafa, RTATATST, ATTLT 


&) Fo Rk 


eeqTeea ATT Hath ATEAT SH 


FIT FEAF 
a eae TE ET datg sea HV He aestaT 
ay faaat TaTTT far aaa att 


a area &T By TATA SHASTRA, ATT 
a, arfae WATT CF TTT RT GAR att 
rare aferarfae RTs EAT ST we! 
aeat geae 3 fet Tt FATE Ua Faraye 
eqqam Ta ATTAAH TF eqUHT 1 TA 
# feast afaaat wie wegaat & faaHt 
x ara THT, FA gic area avat BT fa- 
fea oral TF fafeat ara Ada eaey 
gare cae HHS BT TH TAT ATE | 

q atafaa wat 


qrafen eaeamt FAT 
aiicna eaeral ATT aw % fay refer, 
ay wd aatiaatal au fated aeat F 
acyt saat wT geah A 
aq Ta TATSAAT ATST- 
Fa: FAH AAATATTT 


q wafer = 
fae my J 1 GATT 
adi i fret Tee! 
> faa stat gq! 
wal 
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ant tctdfas fai aratq atic afer 
Mo TTHATA ant. dewet ¢, faecit, 
Atdteret aareetera, 8224 (gaz) 
X82 To 1 Fo wk) 


aa geae # fatwa ware at atefaat a 
aurt @ sit fe fatea oraatirar ax arate 
@ 1 3ye Ataf ast Aaseiiear, dre ares 
Br omaaTe BS cearq steed st sak 
sara wt afce & marca carat # ater aot 
1 waifa-aifa & vfas, faa, aera 
arig Gary Bra FH yaw fat as | ara faat 
& ferdt we sitsi ara, arar, yer Fay, 
UT AIR Tata aT Serer ati faa aay a | 
fart Fae ate aat at atta fear aqaT ZI 


MUSIC 


ata wreq (Terminology of Music Terms)—o 
ataz aretaeama |. fart, dto arco 
aferfait arediter, 2¢ck XVi4 Yigg 
TOL Bo BAY 


area warieat F war eqve get F PEI : 
“md aa qat at ad atta Heaa”” ast 
at aaara aaa FH Ah eT, area ate ada 
aris wera Bl ATT CHATA Eq satay’? 
& dt gar eta OL Sa ATT Hea gaat 
 afaee er BI SAH eqeq ug qea 
WIT BT ETH HIT APweT he ay yh 
fay fra orfeattoa seat ar aga-aqy gray 
Hah Ht IATA, HET ATT AT aTaharst 
sefior sara fret faate Mt, Ara, wa ug 
ay ar aera ata HATA H AAT gu, sa aay 
safe ud aIAafaT ATAT QYoo gest 
sqreaT ALATA BT ATATA Fatfray gota; 
fecquir afea ga aPHaTT A Aaa gegg 
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2 1 frase area att Tea Wea alae 
Te At earTeeal B AHA BReaca F yrcq 
Uda FATA I gat Han F area fra 
are & Tafa ata H sam deNe, ferat 
Wt se arle Haat & BAe sesh st 
ata farey Arar H easziHwy sa yecaayT FH 
fear faa anea arfeca ate aia wat 
TAA tee Tt SZ aA eM Ate sata 
fAqU, UH wo, WHO feo ® BrAt gar area. 
auatat Bt Tea ST ATA “RIT” | 

Use ATT F AAA TX SA THT FH zea. 
HTT HT RATA Tat F LMT @, foray fefea gfe 
NeGT Gea eas ATT” HF aH Hy 
aT sata feat zt) 


Indian Music Through the Ages, 2400 B.C. to the 
Present Era—by S. Bandyopadhyaya Delhi, B.R. 
Publishing Corporation, 1985. xv +-152pp. +-16P1. 
Append. Rs. 95. : 


The book traces the evolution and gradual develop- 

_ Ment of Indian music from the very beginning of 
human civilisation to the modern. scientific age. 
Beginning with the music of the Vedic and 
Pauranic ages it goes on to explore the romantic 
idea of «‘raag-raagini” and its classifications along 
with the brief history of music of the 4.p, 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries with pertinent references 
to the Persian and Arabic influence on Indian 
Music. It covers the aphorism and also the actual 
form of music of this age, widely known as 
“Hindustani Sangeet Padhati”, expounded by the 
fate Pt. V.N. Bhatkhande more than half a century 
ago. 

It also deals with the fundamentals and history 
of the various types of songs, with rare traditional 
compositions and description of the various 
musical instruments (along with illustrations) in 
a lucid manner. It will prove to be very valuable 
for students and scholars of music. 


Music Through the Ages—by V- Premalatha. Delhi 
; Sundeep Prakashan, 1985. xxi+397pp. +32P1., 
Biblio., Gloss., Append., Abbrev. Rs. 500, 


A detailed study of the various sources which 


helps musicologists to reconstruct the history of 
music is made in this volume. The colossal efforts 
were the results of the author’s doctoral thesis. 
The various chapters deal with» the music of the 
pre-historic period including Indus and Harappa 
civilisations. Reference to music in Sanskrit, 
Telugu and Tamil literature form other features of 
the volume. They are all highly descriptive and 
analytical, 

Two separate chapters are devoted to sculpture, 
painting, epigraphical records and inscriptional 
evidences—all related to music, Thus final chapter 
discusses the development. of music as gleaned 
through many musical treatises and literature. 
Many new theories have been put forth on the 
development of musical instruments at various 
stages. The additional feature of this book is the 
inclusion of several illustrations and photographic 
documentation, 


. The Saman Chants : A Review of Research—by G. 
H. Tarlekar. Baroda, Indian Musicology Socicty, 
1985. viii + 123pp. Rs. 85. 


It is hoped the present Publication would render 
welcome help in discovering the past history of 
Saman-chants and also the beginnings of Indian 
classical music. This is the first critical bibliogra- 
phy on studies in Saman chants; it is comprehen- 
sive and evaluative. Every student. of Sama-gana 
and our heritage of musical culture will benefit 
from this valuable work. 

The study of the Saman_chant is important both 
from the point of ritualism and that of music. The 
overall survey of the significant writings in con- 
nection with the Saman chant would prove helpful 
to the students of Samaveda. Such an effort is 
made in this monograph. The articles and books 
on the Saman chant in English, Hindi, Marathi, 
Sanskrit and one in Gujarati, written during the 
period of last hundred years or so are reviewed in 
this work. 


Sathgita-Ratnikarah—by Sarigadeva; with Com- 
mentary by Kallinatha. Vol. II. Poona, Anand- 
ashram 1985. 481-1000pp. (Anandashram Sans- 
krit Series 35), Rs. 50, 


This volume contains the sixth and seventh 
chapters of the Sarhgitaratnakara, a very impor- 
tant work on Samgita in Sanskrit. The sixth 
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chapter ‘Vadadhyaya’’ deals with the structure, 
method of playing, and the compositions pertain- 
ing tothe four classes of instruments, weMahya 
stata’ (stringed), ‘Susira” (wind-blown) ‘avanaddha’ 
(covered with skin, ice. membranophones) and 
‘ghana’ (solid, i.e. cymbals etc.). In the seventh 
chapter the elements of dance, dance forms and 
the nine ‘rasas’ are treated. wise 51), My 

The commentary of Kallinatha is extensive. He 


himself was a great scholar of Indian music. In 


the description of ‘vinas’ in Chapter VI his* com-’ 


mentary is sketchy. But he treats the ‘vartanas’ in 
ail. y 
aaa appendices, covering 142 pages are added 


to this volume which give additional information 


on seven syaras etc. 


P ; Fe 

ic: A Study in Pattern and Process o 
nian Persistence—by Onkar Prasad. New 
Delhi, Inter-India Publications, 1985. xiv + 
ETA Biblio., Ills. (Tribal Studies of India 


Series. T. 115). Rs- 180. 


5 the largest tribal communities 
Santals, Be Assam, Bihar, Meghalaya, 
3 see : ura and West Bengal. They are a very 
OEE calc as reflected in their variety of 
music 
spies a aetna study by Dr. Prasad of 
Lapa jc? in the context of socio-cultural 
‘sented weed is the outcome of the author’s 
Life) ot Pee extensive field-work. The study opens 
Bpnsiene es econ giving background, scope and 
with sane ed in the study. The book analyses 
ten Ke fiftythree Santal melodies collected 
Ci aie the author to understand the structure 
personally ey Santal Music, inter alia delineating 


ing of : 
a Der rnciited with each song; text of songs; 
occasion: 


‘ ish: method of analysis; not- 
translation ae Aas the relation of musical 
onalsand** uantitative and qualitative terms 
eae each song. The Third chapter 

i Sete musical instruments of Santals. 
deals pay Santal’s organic relationsbip with 
It highlights ents looking upon them. as living 
these ye ae means to establish communication 
beings and as #1 ing entities, This attitude’ is in 
Tn eth Santals’ thinking who do not view 
ea jal ould as separate from themselves— 
igen ee ecself”? from the <non-self”, 


i of . 
ae sre is concluded that despite various changes, 
ma 
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the Santals perpetuate a core structural pattern of 
their music that fits in well with their world-view. 


Seven Principal Musical Notes of the Hindus with 
their Presiding Deities Composed in Celebration 
of the Birth-Day of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
the Empress of India. Delhi, B. R. Publishing 
Corp., 1985. (Reprinted). 51pp. Rs. 90. 


These Seven Principal Musical Notes contained in 
the book were composed by the author on the 
auspicious occasion of the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the Empress Victoria. 

The Goddess of Poetry invokes the aid of the 
presiding Deities of the Musical Notes—all power- 
ful Agni, the presiding Deity of “Sharja”, 
Brahma, the Creator of the universe, the presiding 
Deity of ‘‘Risava’’, Sarasvati, the Goddess of 
Learning the presiding Deity of “Gandhara”’, 
Mahadeva, the Remover of the fears of mortality, 
the presiding Deity of ««Madhyama”, Visnu, the 
Cherisher of the world, the presiding Deity of 
«*Panchama”’, GaneSa, the Bestower of all success 
the presiding Deity of ‘‘Dhaivata”, Surya, the 
Original cause of the umiyerse, the Presiding 
Deity of «“Nisada”’ for pronouncing benedictions 
for Her Majesty’s well-being. 

The musical notes, accompanied by the Raga 
and Tala, are superb examples of sweet, melodious 
divine compositions of the Hindus. 


Swati Tirunal Composition—Ed. by Gowri Kuppu- 
swami and M. Hariharan. Trivandrum, College 
Book House, 1985. 117pp. Rs. 90. 


In South India, Kerala is known for its chequered 
history of a lineage of personalities: endowed with 
rich cultural heritage. Among the scholars, Swati 
Tirunal occupies an important place as a perro 
musician, composer, author etc. Being a Prince he 
was very simple and devoted most of his time in 
praising the qualities of Lord Padmanabha, the 
presiding deity in Trivandrum. His various com- 
positions were the result of such prayers. 

The present volume contains the Varnas— 
otherwise known as Dance Compositions—of 
Swati Tirunal. It has all the Varnas—Tana vVar- 
nas and Pada Varnas given with Text and nota- 
tionin both Roman and Malayalam Script. The 
book will be highly useful for any student of 
Indian music and Dance in general, 
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Splendours of Indian Dance—by Mohan Khokar; 
Photographs by Gurmeet Thukral. New Delhi, 
Himalayan Books, 1985. 100pp. +-P1., [ISBN: 
81-7002-002-6].’Rs. 295. 


The Splendours of Indian Dance attempts to offer 
a panoramic view of the forms of [ndian classical 
folk and tribal dance that have come to be com- 
monly seen in our time. It also dwells upon the 
place of dance in Hindu mythology, and to pre- 
pare the reader for a fuller understanding of the 
art explains the basic elements of technique in a 
simple and forthright manner. 

The work is no experiment in armchair writing. 
The author, Mohan Khokar, has visited each con- 
cerned part of the country to see, study and docu- 
ment the various forms of dance. His total involve- 
ment with the world of dance for over 30 years 
now is what gives his interpretation its unusual 
penetration. Avoiding loaded Jargon, but without 
any undue or misleading over-simplification, he 
helps the uninitiated reader to, grasp the essence of 
all there is to the splendours of Indian dance, 

The photographs all resplendent in colour and 
vibrant with action represent top performers in 
the different traditions today. Gurmeet Thukral, 
who-has taken the pictures, reveals a very sensitive 
eye not only for the image but also for movement 
and rhythm. 

The book carries a judiciously chosen selection 
from the hundreds of shots of live performances 
he has covered over the years. 

The Splendours of Indian Dance sets out to serve 
asa treat, both visually and textually. Anyone 
interested in knowing more about the art in. order 
to understand and appreciate it better, will find in 
the work a rewarding investment. 


MYSTICISM 


wearer ogeraat—aitera a7, do) 
Hat, AAA TAH ASA, VeCR 1 
BOQ’ : 


seaa gern a dit ae, Siesta daar 
fear vat &:— (4) forts FAaA; (2) aTeHTA- 
ara gaa atic (3) mAraanfet araar 
saa yan gfe dese AST AS ate waa 


ae HS GALT Hla WHA AIT FS Mz gay 
WaT waa gies wte Trae Sha At aaz- 
ae gfe car 2 at aeHa Brat Fz | 
eq aiat afaat ar faedi aret 3? 
FEIT HL AAAS FT TH, FA Tite a 
aa} ara feedl cargara wd arargare AT 
feat Tat | 


wadadty dafaaa —Ro taza wet! 
garerara, fafaer aredt samrerat, 23¢4 ! 
C+RKE Jo 1 HO Vo | 
waaae teea-faar ar wary sas f 1 SAAT 
weea-faar meara saTgH BIT faye gl FF 
reea-faara # fauay, get, ate aT 
faart, aqafa sara Hea BTR aTAATST FT 
qfa & fay state faara 21 sas slat 
at tat are ger ate adh aar 2. faa ase, 
dares ate aA aT faa waded FA 
aaa, oe, ara, wet great Hea FT waa 
aaa aa-faara wad aaa & | 
i at weurat # faa sada & faa car 
a aaaadie da-faaa ar ainsi. feast 
sega ford. data F data wa, 
gieeaat, fread, argent atx arfa-eaft 
far-faara & waa weraaaa, CAT 
FUs, Aefs-faara safe ar faaaa AST 
aR at rst & | wa ay ars semis 
feral & farg faa fader ay aieft gare 
é LRara-eara oe aa HAT aT Tye TAT 
H sqqe fear qa g 1 wadae H aea-fast 
aT aA F far gers aga start g | 


AR WaATE No FoMAs aA, 
Ho MABATE TT | aTeTTe, TEA TATRA 
RRch) BYLRYR Go | faa t (area 
alan zace fattest 2) 1 fool 

@: thsget & fanaa ea caedtia a7 7 
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qeaaren & ante fast sieoraa + 
argu aea-argna ar Tatfas STATS ATT 
wet FA FT FATT fear de | Wet AepT 
arat # fafad e att wa Te avert fafa 
ad afet at) a faa wa srariorr 
aa al aga AEX frat &; SaaT WAIT AE 
a fa aa a? gah ala TBA AeHCT 
faa 3 | zaqiaey faft F ae TAT 
qencm 2 | TAMEA FATT qeaat wat 
Su HElaea FT A ST a vaafrarg | sa 
qa H frat adtaaaat at araat-fataat 
HL sea 3, sca aeaat wel vat faerat | at 
at afaars qetH, ait aaa, Ta aA 
arf qe AT PAEaTRTT au faaat 2) 
are HITT HEAT BT Tite a AT ETH 
Sees AIX AAETT aeeT S| 
yee—by Umanarayan Chattopadh- 


Epic Anandama. 
yaya. Kankhal, n.d. vii +131 pp. Rs. 15. 


a Anandamayee’s life reveals the 
message that she left for humanity. The epic 
refers to one specific Universal Soul of Cosmic 
Consciousness who descended into the earthly 
body named Ma Anandamayee. Her aura permea- 
ted with a joyful Oneness of infinite. Consciousness 
that touched the soul of every being that came 

rr her. Anandamayee, the title of the epic, 
ue ermeating with joy, bliss of the Supreme 
ee hee the knower, the known, and the know- 
aie become One. It narrates heroic deeds of 
some of the highest of highest souls. 


The Story of Mi 


ce of Occultism: A Modern Presenta- 
i i 1 Wisdom based on 

tion of the Ancient Universa 

i Secret Doctrine by HL.P. Blavatsky—by G. de 

Purucker 5 Ed. by Grace F. Knoche. Pasadena, 

1974. xv + 744pp- [ISBN: 9-911500-71-5]. $ 9.00. 


de Purucker restore occultism 
to its original purity, but in his presentation of the 
archaic truths once universally revered, he recreates 


the atmosphere of the discipline and instruction of 
be . soe 
the Mystery-centers which formed the spiritual 
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Fountain-Sour 


Not only does G. 
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core of the great civilizations’ of the past. Here, 
then, is an illumined interpretation of the ancient 
wisdom on which the Secret Doctrine of the ages 
—and of H.P. Blavatsky’s masterpiece of that 
name—is founded. 


The range of -subject-matter is vast: galaxies 
and solar systems, invisible worlds and their in- 
habitants; the sacred planets; who are the Gods?; 
occult physiology; chelaship, meditation; yoga, 
psychic powers; Christs, Buddhas, Bodhisattyas; 
the process of sleep and death; ethics, karma here- 
dity, procreation; Space and Time: 


But much more than a presentation of doctrine, 
the book «addresses itself to all who recognize the 
inter-relatedness of human destiny to the cosmic 
design; who intuitively sense that the pilgrimage 
of man spans a multiplicity of liyes on earth so 
that the soul in the course of ages can bring forth 
its latent godhood.” 


Golden Precepts of Esotericism—by G. de Purucker. 
3rd Edn. Pasadena, 1979. viii + 175pp. (ISBN: 
0-911560-86-3]. § 2.55. 


Golden Precepts of Esotericism describes in simple 
language several important aspects of the Spiritual 
life. Drawn from G, de Purucker’s talks with 
students, it covers such subjects as the way inward 
to the heart of the universe; thoughts, their influ- 
ence on character, and how they can be control- 
led; the realities behind suffering, disease, old age 
and death; selfless love and compassion; and the 
path of spiritual growth which lies before each 
person. 

Speaking to the heart as wellas the mind, the 
author brings out particularly the mystical and 
moral dimensions of his themes, offering inspira- 
tion and practical suggestions those seeking to live 
up to the best within themselves. The Present 
volume follows closely the second edition as Tevis- 
ed by the author. Dr. de Purucker has tried that 
others would be «illuminated with the same light 
and receive the same inspiration” that he himself 
had received from a lifelong absorption jp the 
ideals and teachings of the mystery Schools. 


gearet da WEA HMM AH; a 
Afra 1 aeree, AT Tew, Hew y 
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880 To (atataahtt ax faaanrat ¥) 1 


Fo Fo] 


staal Asa H Seat HT Hae Muse eT 
FT Hea LTS JAA: SAH fark Say 
Saga Bl AEATAAT AT AT Tet at wet 
SST; TU say araae Ht faa, aa, aka 
mie & aaa at aTaTU wet wat 8 | 
aaa gr avét fafaa aataraarat at gis 
a seat, Gard FT ANT at fara 
(ATAT) HU, FAST HAT TX AST qSry gay 
qq-atata aie @ FAT FA HW ahaha 
fafa sarx Sarat (AeA), Wea aa otfeaa 
aaa ar war Ay fHAT BTAT S| 

Sega meg feta WRT TET” FF De 
aac aan aea-aearta aalaa fay ay 
21 faarat satat waitt car Bfera areaay 
ara frat arat 2 1 Zae HE VS Tararaay 
wea dh aaeraé frrat. fez tar yfearq— 
tat aniseed aaa eT TT aH S| 
waa ge ay orale BICaT Tae gar 
wat ara dt saaraa faht F Wi sega 
ah sages ay SoTTTAT aert BT yET 
feat mate 1 


madtarag (aradtfrarferdt saveatiary) — 
Bo wat; eqteat fata fet; do areaA- 
ay Wezrara | qaata AEST | areroret, 
aterardepa aeatt, $8541 w+ eee 
Tol (aiat ated WARTAT Vv) y 
Bo Ro | 

weaa gers FH aaa ararat ar her fram 

ua arereen afore @ | SAA TA Tet Si cere 

gee e array ort HT TET, Sarre) fare 

it, Waar BT tae, id il TAT Saat 

ag, avert RB fav aaat ST Bl Aragyaar 











aife at faaaa 2 feta ger Xara ar 
tara, TAT Sa. ar fear, aaa dea 
frecT onfe ata fagat ar fer 21 
THs tee H avert; efrarfe F fae sora 
TH WIA TT VT aT fare) ST Mes /aT 
wa aris oe fare fray wat 2) age qe 
Haart warert ar fear athe a fre 
THe Tage H aemt gar maT aT 
at frara, waa freee aTaIT, FAT aTEaT, 
aga aa afeare faarx, meat at az 
rarer ale afore ez 

RIT F eeHT ye etal F as-ayT 
saan ferct gare wy feat qa 2 


Stat weer site ah xger— at HATE aA, 
ee aE, ates HEAT Bef 
ax afater, PRSKILVRY To | FO V.4o | 


a8 He F fears Gam RX saa, ga- 
SM, Aatr-faatr, Sate, ara, aft 
TH, Wft-aas, cH aeq ar garth. It 
Weal AU ATA ate arafera yeaa 
at fara a sitar ofa qaeasit at at 
FO MAT SA ae are awe Gana ed FT 
aT Fe aerar ot aHars saat fear aT 
ate Uh fae wa aay fara west 
whe) ee faarara a sfeearn aariae 
oat mat da fratat # afra: get 
aT site Seah alee sear are ott 
& bX Arar watz at gata aime Asal 
TIT TRAIT fates ser ar ager fate 
aaa sar fates kara <a fara 
av aaa & ges fears 1 a aoe 
fata ga aft F aa us ag 
frradhate gad aegath a yaa edt aT 
afeafaa ditt madre site ga ae fae 
fagsnx aan gen, era, care a afr the 
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adat at aat sea fear Seale, fara 
ate seq dvaree afera ft TTS 1 ST 
yaa waaay Tahara at afe ateT 
<q GSAT Get Heo FATT HA ATA SAT 
Sic Hea CaN TE BG HT FT STAT 
Sa fear aT aaa ate HA SF fast at ga- 
aria & dela eV aat, 4g Ta AY aA TH 
er 8 aa TIM TAT SI re wat fare 
araicean Fas AIT aarhrat at fast 
fear at ue ae att Bt tap Mearhet 
etal 2) wa: aaTfrat aT Se faqa oz 
qarzat Fara frane Ht Sas Ge TAT FH 
gar Hat FEAT ATAE ATE TT featat st 
sa & arrears SATO a safer Ear 
agfara-ata Hf GTAAT AIK SAAT ATT 
soe mea OAT TET | mated 
HH qraarat 8 ae-AT S ATT sae waa 
frag at aatfre SHAAT AAAT SAAT fat 
ar qe aaa fat Te TH TAIT Ft 

4 at Safa UF NATTA FT grat waea- 
arava xe Te Saree ae er a 
equt ATES FAT AIT FE FIAT BTOTAT 
= fears arate & aeaet aT atat Sta 
araatt 23 TATA TERT S | 


qa qaat qata—ato” at THIET 
freret (SATA Ax, WA Ia, Bseu t 
ga-pree Tor Ma UO So" 


. = q 

og qt (aaa AY HAUT sat gE 
Be is fas ST AE TAT BTM ATA 
Teepe ara SIX FATT arya. & frat 
HE aét #3 aT ana | ATT SqNa AIT 
ee ay ara pe ila 
ahaa wafer eae ta fare aa a 

a AC ATAAT THAT BT ATTA gra 
i a aie a far seam aatgariag a 

gat 
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Sat ST IETS BT Saar yf ae TT 
Gia SAT AL AAT AETaTaT aT arae 
MAT aT Ss | HAT Ta ay Saar wTare set 
° Saas Hr aa-aafaa sasanarat F 
AGEr wax TH faareal a araqqt } Et 
frat % wate deh area. ay aaa Aeeray 
wiz dest faraat stat at dh atrara er 
Sl Wa: WI set FH faatorwe H we Ga 
FSU AT-TA Tar aH TH TETATAT 
e afaite ate Haat a ah catia gare 
aga: watt tay arisen gaat afaeq- 
Gre wt fafaa arart at fara gee 
H amgi-wgt adi safe fasnat 2 fH 
Gaat TaTal at Aimer fea far adix da 
e Hee AIX awe aT Shae qeaiaT 
aaa of adt 2 | tae & wea F fa ea 
afer faga at gat ate sadt wagoTea 
mate site Fea Far ofeonaeaey ax 
Ga Br wae ATTA a ofenecaray at 
qseyta dar saat fafas ana & ya- 
afar AX SATTH TAT TATS HHT COT HT AT 
Hoar wa SAT St HAT a HL ata faar 
ay arart yf at case et we 3 1. Haw ay 
faya I< wat waR site whe) six 
ATAT UAT IT ATTT THS | Mew sre KITT 
feu me dea ah arate att fage afafaega 
Aa geaaghas ya # aatiaa saa: 
ag gece Aa-ariees A whe cas are aah 
faargat * far daenta sri | 


ware arfed fararafr—ao remem agaat 


SATA, ATA ATT, LUCK | YY Gol 


Bo RON 


mare atfeca fararafo aa-atfeeradar 
Sas TYR ATaat F arene WeqaT 
argna 2?) 33a FaT Tah aah afte 
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arcea sfaar a Harearfecaata sa afer 
fargat at saraz frat t fre Fax frag 
Aa AT TSH AAT SAH STAT HLA F Ate 
faufae at art aH at eaTazaT aay XeaT 
Th HaACIST TAH TF BIT alATT HT ea 
TH axa FH Hai-way arar safeaa gt aa 
axa At alt saw weafafea wra> seque 
AW HMA Tl STITH Se ans Saw sz 
pacar FTA wea wT dias 
qa aga st aH TaeT HE fear s Ate Sara 
Trey eae TfvS-74 Bl AAT TH A AT svar 
J) ATA aT seHT WIT Ta aH fara 
at dag ua tet ara-yfe ae vae oars 
Bat eat FT AAS ATA TA-ATTa BT asH 
di gan sara Some TT wder-Tz ay 
Ae Aa-Gas AA SATS | TATA faaare s 
faga wan ai wea Haat at Ata Sear 
ay araehra eaita str | 


HAT ATT —SATSATHIT caret atetaraz | ae 
facet, ott wietagrgt wredt Selia dena 
faeratsd 1 To WSL Fo Yo? 1 


Sar at aaal aareds a oafeaa ay 
facfrat F arent} fazrax curser ay 
sea at <a fag oft at marc wae aT 
mana a | WS ana eH Fara, waar, 
aay aa Ale aeat & cara erates BA 
aret ais Shes Sa ae a ai le staar 
fear) aie Ah eare FT wae aay ary 
afaat t Hatt at wera Ss |oHaTS arfger 
aaa carat A ataraea are Aart car 
agra soaien Sl aeee ATT H frdr gs 
au tar & wale HAH Tae 1x Geer ahs 
Beat F aa, fHe easelHcoy areara wx weg 
AMaIaAN TN 4a, saifsrwe, ata, Gar 
mies saw sega feos 1 saat gea- 


fafar Treatt at area aa seat feed aret 
Hagia save wis sto ehext adh a 
RT Fart fate 1 sat get oy wafaat 
ame é | 

UHL sat FATT wea 8, Te aod 
aaat Hart HT eaTa ales RA fata 1 TAT 
4 atat aaaral wt et ae arate (aarat aT 
bike aaa fare. waa-aaa ge salt 
TARTS, Tess, fea are av dia acdat 
at & | ACHAT Harare Tz Ales AT ATA, 


Fel WT HAT BT Aa yea a Geely AAT 


cal ate TT Uh MATH STRUT TAATAT & | 
frelon BteqaTe Fa at TAT eT TAT 
Hage aerrar fae ate ware Meer F 
sarin RU aS aa & eave HUT | aa 
fe ag area A atqred FAix ae 
WR Fat Tara fraka star we ga Tieaat 
sa ary eT Aa HOT, ST at a 
TATE aes Ole 


FAC at itye—sada fag ca aTgea fae! 
Tata Gea | area, farafaeas HAT 
MAy SCHL OR1 Lee Jo 1 ahaa 
Fo VR) 

ot me fe wae at wfahafy aa 
THATS 1 HAT BT TA alec aia 

eet fram & eee in wee 

WE | Sega Aart Y Hal e-qreiy FT ATS 

ae aarfase 21 sah arga-faa at TET 

agyle & faa wat are } tat Sal 
wel, cial ate ath gy ge Be wat 
at Walaa fear war 8, faae vate > 
ftarra, AaAAT Us Hera faces aT GTATT 

SITET GT aR | : 
staat Haart F datfra ore frat F 

atten, aera arare athray sareat at Sat 
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ware) <aarat ar caTeat Fatah, ararze 
sat trae Talat CF TTECAT ita Teak 
ai faeda fecreth UF Gas aerate at 
aft sa yate ere ae fear mar d 1 faa 
gram Saat a FT STAT H LNeaTaT 
ataa | yaa 4 Hatt h cated, Btw 
gratia arfeca,, ataitre faaret aa afa- 
eq at at aaa 2 a TE S| 


Magic and Mystery in Tibet—by Alexandra David- 
Neel. 1971. xiv +320pp. [ISBN: 0-486-22682-4] 
$5.95 (Distributed by—M/s Motilal Banarsidass 


Delhi-110007) 


Magic and Mystery in Tibet tells the story of the 
author’s experiences in Tibet among lamas’ and 
magicians. It is a study of psychic discovery, a 
description of the occult and mystical theories and 
psychic training practices of Tibet. She tells of 
great sages and sorcerers that she met; of the sys- 

tic education; the great teachers and 


tem of monas' 
Jes; Tibetan folklore about, their, spiri- 


their discip' 2 ¢ 
reincarnation and memory from 


tual athletes; 2 : E 
previous lives; elaborate magical rites to obtain 


siddhis; the horrible necromantic magic of -the 
pre-Buddhist Bonpa shamans; mental visualiza- 
tion exercises tO create disembodied thought 
forms’ (tulpas); visions; phenomena (of physical 
yoga, control of the body heat mechanism; breath- 
ing exercises, sending ‘“‘meassages On the wind”,, 
and much similar material. An unusual aspect of 
Madame avid-Neel’s book is that she herself 
experienced many of the phenomena she describes, 
et she describes them with precision and in a 
yratter-of fact manner, permitting the reader to 

conclusions about validity, inter- 


raw his own 
oration in terms of psychology, and value. 


rds of Power—by Sivananda Radha. 


: Wo 
Mantras [ISBN:.0-931454- 


Porthill, 1982- 130pp. Biblio., 
05-0]. $7.95: 
Words, of Power isa comprehensive 
hose who seek to pe age ae ae 

i jent Indian spiritual practice ©! 
cea aCe how. the mantras help. bring 
one’s ideals into manifestation in one’s life in the 
purest possible form. The book emphasises that 
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there are many levels-of meanings in a Mantra 
which must be experienced to be truly understood. 
To realise the significance of the Mantras in tota- 
lity one should know Mantra recitation’s various 
aspects. Swami Sivananda Radha in her book has 
dwelt upon them in some detail. She explains the 
ways to use a Mantra, its benefits in healing and 
other such miracles. She deals frankly and honest- 
ly with the most controversial aspects of spiritual 
life—Mantra initiation, the relationship of Guru 
and disciple and the role Guru plays in one’s 
spiritual life. The depth of her insight, based upon 
twenty-five years of personal practice illuminates 
these subjects with clarity and wisdom. 


wat ate AaTaTE Ho Farfag | afiraTegz, 
SAAT THT, 2K 1 RETO; dad 
Tat Fo fot 


Sto Barfas Bt Tega Gea “Arar ate araT- 
‘ata’ rede arazare (aerate) aT Tes 
& faraa-fazra weal se TAL aaa ag 
Bat GST Hat S fH Far ararate ay aad 
& fae wre crafts Seats arat s ? cq 
gern at ter eae sa alfa qh 
feafeat vt artaia Sst 2, ferret aang 
a arfen afeat at atlas Tecat # daa 
aTa BT Cay TeaaaTSy ATL “ATaTaTS ? 
‘SITETLT BAT S MIT ay FS ararhaas 
arad arearkan wade F ate welt ah 
€ 1 Maw AT AAT FAH HTT TH aT ag 
Tht mEeIaa, safrret, ‘atal, areararat aife 
& qsrat F TAL BU MSI ate ae aa 
qgane aa frat) Bae erraTe & art 
fra eaeat at fafaae 3, ata aa 
sreaia arare’ at sTatfrwar & ate ase 
& ardta-adta feafeat at srefraar 2 | 
wate B MENATA F PAT 7s, geaw us ahr 
artat at 7a, UF BAT Te, fae se 
gra SUT ET EST: Mae fear aT 
aHat 2! : 
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Occult Glossary: A Compendium of Oriental and 
Theosophical Terms —by G. de Purucker. Pasa- 
dena, 1972. 193pp. $ 4.00. 


The major works of H.P. Blavatsky, notably her 
Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine, contain 
numerous philosophical terms and concepts drawn 
from the literatures of antiquity, some reliable 
guide to this specialized terminology is required. 
Dr. de Purucker’s Occult Glossary fills that need. A 
profound scholar of both Occidental and Oriental 
languages and Philosophies, he was eminently 
qualified to define as well as clarify the many 
foreign words found so frequently in theosophical 
and related writings; and, more importantly, to 
explain the spiritual import of such themes as 
karma, reincamation, planetary and solar cycles, 
and;man’s evolutionary pilgrimage. A random 
selection from some 300 terms illustrates the wide 
range of topics covered: 

Astral body, Avatara, Bodhisattva, Christos, 
Dharma, Hermetic Chain, Hypnotism, Manas- 
butras, Prana, Reincarnating ego, Skandhas, Yoga. 


Para-Vidya: Science of the Beyond—by M. C, 
Bhandari. Calcutta, 1985. xli +- 382pp. Rs. 500. 


Para Vidya (Science of the Beyond) is the name of 
that science through which the undying myste- 
Ties of eternal and invisible universe are unrayelled 
before us by the Upanishads. 

What is visible to the naked! eye; “or what is 
perceived by the senses, is not necessarily the 
whole truth that we experience within the frame- 
work of the universe we live in. This has naturally 
led to many searching enquiries regarding the 
nature of reality. One of the basic questions aris- 
ing out of this dilemma poses.the problem whether 
we are governed by any supranatural power or 
powers. Though man has landed on the Moon, and 
scientists claim to have achieved supremacy in 
many spheres of knowledge, the urge to probe the 
higher dimensions of existence, and curiosity to 
understand the supernatural phenomenon, has 
not diminished at all. Following this. profound 
urge this volume on ‘‘Para Vidya” has been publi- 
shed giving authentic material on the subject 
researched by scholars of profound-and practical 
knowledge. This will be a humble contribution 
towards exploring the para-normal and supra- 
natural powers. 


Pilgrims of the Stars: Autobiography of Two Yogis 
—by Dilip Kumar Roy and Indira Devi. Porthill, 
1985. 3 +402pp. [ISBN: 0-931454-10-7] $ 
14.95. (Distributed by:—M]s_ Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi-110007). 





This is the biography of remarkable couple of 
artists: Dilip the musician and philosopher, and 
Indira, the dancer and visionary poetess. One 
would have to search a long way to find again 
such an account of a combined life of inspiration. 


The spiritual classic, Pilgrims of the Stars offers © 


the reader an inspiring and solemn glimpse into 
daily struggles and victories of the two great souls. 
Dilip Kumar Roy describes his spiritual training 
by his Guru, the Indian statesman and Saint Sri 
Aurobindo and his meetings with great persona- 
lities like Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Raman Maharishi and other spiritual 
luminaries, Indira Devi’s vivid reminescences of 
life and her Guru have a ‘distinct. appeal and 
simplicity. It contains a wealth of practical advice 
for spiritual seekers. Her yogic and mystic expe- 
riences are presented in an interesting and grace-- 
ful style. The appeal of sucha highly personalized 
account of adventures of the leading spiritual 
seekers is inspiring and fascinating beyond words. 


Practical Occultism from the Private Letters of 
William Q. Judge,—Kad. by Arthur L. Conger. 
Pasadena, 1980, 307pp. [ISBN: 0-911500-29-4] 
(Hardcover); {ISBN: 0-911500-30-8] (Softcover) 
$ 6.00. 


Practical Occultism contains _ correspondence 
selected from the private files and Letterbooks of 
William Q. Judge, co-founder of the Theosophical 
Society with H.P. Blavatsky and Henry S. Olcott. 
Not so much a textbook on esoteric truths as @ 
guide to their application in daily living, these 
letters combine directness and strength with 4 
sympathetic understanding born of knowledge and 
long experience in the philosophy of altruism, The 
Correspondence covers the period from 1882 to 
1891, when the Society was undergoing rapid 
growth, particularly in the West, making it a valu- 
able'source-book for those interested in the early 
history and development of the Theosophical 
Society, 


cafe ara—Ao Marr Meat) ars LI 
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facet, gate arfeea aa, 2ec4 | Vili 
VELOR Jo 1 Fo Yo} ; 


stat fet cent & ate frafa <erraa 
wart afaead | sega: fra Sark at aah 
ar agra Sl are Sad Fl YeTyT TAIT 
3 | fafa a aae alee ATTA TYAS 
ga cay 8 are Hare FIAT HT STS 
aa gt TYca F HIT Gor aT FTCA, at 
ay ateara & faer-ara at Seat BAT 
aa aaa a tet S| 

yet HT, TRH ATCTT AAT ST Te 
grad ait ea at farm aaa wt 
“aqatant aca ga ear y frat Ta STAT 
fase & ae frat FATT I< At fear ATaT | 
gare att AA ATA FT AEA THK ET 
zaat at Neat aT Sa-THT aT MTT LAT 
gaa aa tee AT RET AAT eRe 
fon waa FSH TAT, wate, ofaat, TST, 
qatar gfrarat & afafes fear star 
Saale eri TRAP a eae at 
araar a afer Ht aH at Wad Has St 
a rare 273 PART ree TTT Ser 
a afe aati stat sats & thera 
gaa 2 faa da aie frarat ar oe 


aeae UAT FT TATE | 


ions: Mystical Writings of the 

Quanta Ort Physicists Ed. by Ken Wilber. 
uh 1984. x+208pp. [ISBN: 0-394-72338- 
4]. $ 9.95. : 

i ecent books such as the Tao o 
eet ts unprecedented interest in the 
tween modern quantum physics and 
‘cism that has arisen in the past decade. And 

Ge pas re before have the thoughts of the 
ei i eit Sadia physicists themselves. been pre- 
Si arin Questions brings together for the 
oe ike mystical writings of the world’s great 
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physicists—Heisenberg, Schroedinger, Einstein, de 
Broglie, Jeans, Planck, Pauli-and Eddington—all 
of whom express a deep belief that physics and 
mysticism are somehow fraternal twins. 

‘The seminal thoughts of virtually every major 
physicist involved. in| the discovery of quantum 
physics and relativity are presented here. What 
their essays show is that each of these remarkable 
men, without exception, came to believe ina mys- 
tical or transcendental world-view that embodies 
the world as a spiritual, rather than material 
phenomenon. be 

Written.in completely non-technical language, 
the writings, collected here are not only accessible, 
but also eloquent, profound, and brilliant. 


Wat trea Mea —UsiA atferat 1 sere, sq 
Uferh UT, L3C4 1 WEY qo | (araR- 
TANT arafaatreraten-2) 1 Fo Fo | 


Mesta wettest seats fafaat ar ate 
HTM aa ATA ATT Bp waa 
RSI WT HeHe ATF TT HTT A orca 
HUAHT Sl MEAT Heat H HTT Vt wey 
at aafeasdt fas: geet 2. oa-weqrog 
TAA-TAA TL AH-AIIT H Aeay at <aat 
aT 1 OY Wat Ht AMAL Aea-aeA’ Har oar 
@ | Threarat Gerdtarae A AT <srfaer saz 
HAT GIG, ATS TATA ASAT. MAT’? HHT 
WAL Heal Ara HT ealaHTA z | 

arat aeat % Aas Fal} aa gt ada 
aay Hat GtaH AIST H sassy F gaz 
arate age, aid wt feats aa 
areit BS. AGT GeaTH Ft aA “arax 
Heq-aea” faran gaa, wit seafertee 
wat ud tag fase aguay faarat ay sor 
BgsasT A TS S 1 AT: ea wea F qafaa 
Heq-aea-aralte aaa fre sya wae 
feaax fas at | 

gaaaad F saris way faeaadiy 
watt at daira fat agg | 
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Sivastotravali of Utpaladeya. Sanskrit Text with 
Introduction, English Translation and Glossary 
—by N.K. Kotru. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1985. x +172pp. Gloss. [ISBN: 81-208-0011-7] 
Rs. 80 (Cloth); Rs. 50 (Paper). 


Sivastotravali is a collection of stray verses com- 
posed by Utpaladeva simply to ventilate his feel- 
ings, thoughts and experiences during various 
stages of his spiritual life. These were discovered 
by his admirers in total disorder after the author 
gave up his mortal coil. They were taken up by 
one Visvavrata and compiled into twenty stotras, 
and later commented upon by Rajanaka Ksema- 
Taja, the author’s great grand-disciple. -The im- 
Portance of this text lies in the fact that it contains 
spontaneous outpourings of a master mind given’ 
to the discovery of the truth of existence. The 
verses come out direct from the heart, and retain 
all the purity of the spirit that speaks through 
them. As such they constitute an authentic saga 
of one of the greatest spiritual adventures in the 
world. In fact, we can feel through them not only 
the author’s consummate3wisdom, but also his 
very temper and heartbeat during various stages 
of his sadhana till he attained the acme of spiritual 
insight. 

The book can make pleasant reading for those 
who aspire to know the deeper meaning’ of life 
and the path of spiritual eminence. The book 
contains the text in Devanagari, an English render- 
ing, a very useful introduction; ‘a glossary of 
technical terms and an Index of verses. 


Sojourn on this Sable Earth—by Faraz Tyebjee. 
New York, Vantage Press, Inc., 1985, xi+ 
95pp. [ISBN: 0-533-06249-7]. $7.95. 


Sojourn On This Sable Earth is an exploration and 
a remembrance of a’ man’s life, told by the man 
himself as he waits to face death. In this perceptive 
portrait, author Faraz Tyebjee has masterfully 
woven together the threads of personality and ex- 
perience that make up a human being. 

Mr Tyebjee has built up the story layer by layer, 
in styles ranging from the narrative, to the purely 
poetic and impressionistic, to stream-of-conscious- 
ness. The book’s language 1S evocative, seeking 
to illuminate the darkest corners of the mind. 
Recurring motifs, some. of glorious beauty and 
others of hopeless decrepitude, symbolize the 





duality and extremes of the psyche. There are 
vivid, dreamlike images of color, movement, and 
ne and stark descriptions of events in everyday 
ite, - 

Set in India, Sojourn On This Sable Earth has 
an appeal that is universal in its representation of 
the diverse blends in a man’s life. 


Studies in Occultism—by H.P. Blavatsky. Pasa- 
pra nd. 212pp. [ISBN: 0-911500-09-x]. 


Nature gives up her innermost secrets and_im- 
Parts true wisdom only to him who seeks truth for 
its own sake, and who craves for knowledge in 
ORS to confer benefits on others, not on his own 
unimportant personality. It is the motive, and the 
motive alone, which makes any exercise of power 
become black, malignant or white, beneficent 
Magic. It is impossible to employ spiritual forces 
if there is the slightest tinge of selfishness remain- 
ing inthe operator. For, unless the intention is 
entirely unalloyed, the spiritual will. transform 
itself into the psychic, act on the astral plane, and 
dire results may be produced by it. 

The powers and forces of animal nature can 
equally be used by the selfish and revengeful, as 
by the unselfish and the all-forgiving; the powers 
and forces of spirit lend themselves only. to the 
perfectly pure in heart—and this is Divine Magic. 


Tamil Alphabet and its Mystic Aspect—by’ P-V- 
Manickam Naicker. New Delhi, Asian Educa- 
ae Services, 1985 (Reprinted). iv +91pp- 

S. 65. 


Tt is very probable that the letters of the Tamil 
alphabet were devised by a great Rshi ona definite 
Philosophical plan. As a rule no new suggestion 
ot discovery is accepted by the people without 
hesitation and so the author himself does not 
demand abrupt acceptance of his principles. EsP® 
cially in the matter of details, there is room for 
great divergence of opinion and the author evi- 
dently keeps an open mind, showing that though 
he is «possessed” of new and startling ideas, he 
also “possesses” them and is not their slave. The 
subject, however, is one of such absorbing interest 
that even a gentleman of such wide reading and 
Culture as the author (the author’s deep know- 
ledge of embryology, geology, archaeology, and 


-contributed to 
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other subjects showing that he is not a mere lop- 
sided and narrow-minded scholar) might be led 
into minor errors unless other scholars assist him 
with free criticisms and suggestions which he 
invites so modestly im his ‘Address to “those 


concerned”. 


Tamil Temple Myth: Sacrifice and Divine Marriage 
jn South Indian Saiva Tradition—by David 
Dean Shulman. Princeton, N.J., 1980.: xvi + 
471pp. Biblio., Gloss., Abbrev. $ 42.50. 


South India is a land of many temples and shrines, 
each of which has preserved a local tradition of 
myth, folklore, and ritual. As one of the first 
Western scholars to explore this tradition in detail, 
David Shulman brings together the stories associa- 
ted with these sacred sites and places them in the 
context of the greater Hindt religious tradition. 

‘The author analyzes the Saiva myths of Tamil 
Nadu in the light of the many traditions that have 

their formation, including Vedic, 
epic, puranic, classic Tamil, and southern folk 
traditions. He defines the key features of south 
Indian religion, discusses the dynamic conflicts 
revealed inits basic myths, and traces its evolution 
through earlier stages as reflected in the texts. 

In the course of telling the stories and studying 
their religious meaning. Dr. Shulman uncovers 
two persistent themes: the approach to power in 
all its manifestations, and the attempt to reconcile 
contact with power with the desire for purity. 


da ada: cart que—%o ifare wredt | 
fadta deve | feet, gate atfect aaa, 


B9c4 1 LKR Jo | Fo Yo 


qa’ & TTATT Sada agi F faqs, 
sok wate wT ATER GT BH 
grat atk aara faar<arerat FT Frat 
qaverm Tega feat TAT é! x 
- faraa oat a aa % faaredt/<eeat aT 
qrarfora HtrieT at are eda aT arate 
gar TATE SAT TTT FT 
qu fara 2 | atm aaa at Feat atfcat 
ar HUETT HLA FT ATATATT, TaAFTA- 
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TAT, AFT MI aa we aaat ar faseao 
eCh Za sett Bt ofaaat at aia feat 
2 1 STe St Aaa, AW Fara alle wat aa 
saTHU Hatake farcry Teadeaedt ars 
weer aT aifsa aa TH TAT TAT 2 | 

satire cat F srdtta da-areat 3 orar- 
fore saa sath ar aas 21 Ve aay ca 
frat ot arareat: Geaat Hf aray wat wet 
ae ath | Ta-aaaT HF ae tera, sovat ua 
araatfaat at un fafaa aa # Cie 
fase frat wang. ara at araat & fare 
aaron fafaa cifsen catal at daca HT 
fear wat fae ara he meta gar array 
a fag fafead eo 8 wa arasae saris 
fagia at wage afa 21 


wa fafa—eo cereer afters. efter, 
WHAT TH Aca (THTTT), Meer vec 
Jou Vey 


frat ge carat f ta-fata FX wmedia a 
MCAT HATTA we ifersedt ota ge a 
ras Hererer wast Tat Arla aay 
“Hea fagat cc ate atel-ady gear 
searfert at tet S| NEGA Geta wae qatar 
taxae & frat aa-fale s aaa Tegal 
qt ate ferat art HF afer sare st 
Te S| ASH BT TT -AraTVy. sat at 
wea & Gare A ae-aSt TATA Tega HAT 
21 Fat Sear SF sad aH aise area 
art ata fear ¢ att arar fear & fe ote 
aaa gan Hara fate & erat etar 
at ge waea et ante fret, Aaa 
fame oat a at TRA 2 aa a 
are Aat-aAATAT S Aes ae cH faye aeq 
2 fear gear ateaiee stay eqdta at 
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Bl Taare at mreatfema ATa-aer 
SqtSqT HUAT 2 1 


The Mysteries of the Human, Soul—Tr. by Abdul 
Qayyum Shafag Hazaryi. Delhi, Nabi Publish- 
ing House, 1985. x +-81pp. Rs. 15. 


The original Arabic work by al-Ghazali is called 
al-Madnun ‘Bihi ‘Ala Ghairi Ahlihi’ which is 
regarded as one of the treasures of Arabic litera- 
ture. It won immediate popularity throughout the 
whole Muslim world, where it was accepted as an 
authoritative and one of the finest works on mysti- 
cal expression. The author has based his transla- 
tion upon the original Arabic work by al-Ghazali, 


Tibetan Sage—by T. Lobsang Rampa. London, 
Corgi Publications, 1980. 158pp. § 21.95. 


Here is the latest book from Lobsang Rampa 
telling of his experiences as a young boy in the 
Lametseries of Tibet. Travelling with his guide, the 
Lama Mingyar Dondup, into the timeless world of 
the caves of Potala, the young disciple ‘witnesses 
breath-taking visions and phenomena of the past 
and future. Z 


The Ocean of Theosophy—by William Q.' Judge. 
Pasadena, 1973. xiii +173 + xxi pp. $ 3,50, 


Just as the ancients taught, so does Theosophy; 
that the course of evolution is,.the drama of the 
soul and that Nature exists for no other Purpose 
than the soul’s experience. The Theosophist agrees 
with Professor Huxley in the assertion that. there 
must be beings in the universe whose intelligence 
is asmuch beyond ours as Ours exceeds that of the 
black beetle, and) who: take and. active Part in the 
government of the natural order of things, 

Weare therefore not appearing for the first 
time when we come upon this: planet, but have 
pursued a Jong and immeasurable course of 
activity and intelligent perception on’other systems 
of globes, 

Man did not spring from a single pair. Neither 
did he:come from any tribe or family of monkey. 
It is hopeless to look to either religion or'science 
fora solution of the’ question, for science is con- 
fused on her own admission, and religion is 
tangled with a revelation that is its books! con: 
troyert the theory put forward by the priest, 





Man has never been without a friend, but has 
aline of elder brothers who continually watch 
over the progress of the less progressed, and 
Preserve the knowledge gained through aeons of 
trial and, experience, Theosophy sees no unsolva- 
ble mystery anywhere; it throws the word coinci- 
dence Out of its vocabulary and hails the reign of 
law in everything and every circumstance, 


N 


The Saint of Mt. Abu: Yogiraj Shantivijayaji— A 


Seuty _in. Spiritual Empiricism—by M.M. 
ee Jodhpur, 1982. yii-+182pp. Gloss. Ref. 
S. . 


Yogiraj Shantivijay was-a Jain saint of great 
Taae and supernatural powers which many of 
West nets and admirers from both the Bast and 
eh ae How. the saint can :see things 
the ga ate People cannot see may be beyond 
experienc: ow Science to explain; but they are 
Kothari is fae and objects toothe saint. Dr. 
experien cals it ‘spiritual empiricism’. Such 
to real ce is possible only:to'souls who have risen 
calms beyond our mind and reason. 

_Dr. Kothari makes a worthy attempt to make 
spiritual empiricism non-dogmatic and non-sectari- 
wip ae n_ have a strong appeal not only to those 
have an spiritually inclined but also to those who 
an es bent of mind, raising rational 
The ey ¢ questions about spiritual experience. 
mie will be read with profit by both acade- 
mc Philosophers and general readers interested in 
spiritual life and religion, 


The Secrets of Chinese Meditation: Self-Cultivation 
by Mind Control as Taught in the Ch’an, Maha- 
yana and Taoist Schools in‘China—by Pseud Lu 
Kuan Yu. York Beach, 1984. 240pp- Gloss. 
(Weiser Classics Series). [ISBN: 0-87728-066- 
5). $ 6:95." 


ns Secrets of Chinese Meditation is’ a classic text 
fhe Presents a-rare opportunity: a chance to study 

© ancient and, original. sources which are the 
basis for most contemporary texts on conscious- 
ness development. Lu K’uan Yu (Charles Luk) is 
one of the foremost interpreters of Chinese medita~ 
tion practices. This concise volume is a: presenta 
tion of different methods of meditation as practiced 
in China, including extracts from ancient and 
modern classics as. well/as: practical and detailed 
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suggestions for meditation, Meditation is crucial 
for the development of consciousness, and ‘the 
Taoist art of controlling the breath is a prerequisite 
for training in the martialarts. The book provides 
students with practical instructions for controlling 
the breath and calming the mind—the foundation of 
Self-realisation. The way to consciousness will be 
different for all individuals, This classic work is a 
source book that encourages one to knowledgeably 
choose the way most useful to one’s chosen path, 


The Secret of Tapas—by, Amarakayi Ramachandra. 
Madras, 1982. xi +196pp. Rs. 50 (Distributed 
by—M)s Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-116007). 


The Secret of Tapas is the source-book of higher 
research in a field long forgotten _ by learned 
scholars and seekers after truth. It is a book of 
is intended to inspire research in 
the cause’ and effect of Sarvam in the Physical 
universe. The tradition of India. is. essentially 
spiritual and hence it is rooted in first-hand 
experience of sages from times immemorial. All 
research into the various fields of ‘tradition such 
as Yoga or Vedanta would directly or indirectly 
pelong to the experiences and the revelations ee 
the sages. No research in India’s spiritual fields 
would be complete without an indepth ‘study of 
the revelation of the sages. 

The book contains the secret of self-consumma- 
tion, as revealed to ‘Amarakavi in moments of his 
deepest illumination, described. by him as the 
state of Nishta or that of «Vacant look”, where 
the common. human preception is surpassed and 

awakening in cosmic consciousness secured. 
He contents of the book have come to him as a 

ift of Grace. The author’s earlier work Nija 
4 anda Bodham isa direct first-hand record— 
Roma and un-edited—of what “came”, as it 
The Secret of Tapas is now revealed as 
ati ion of Nija Ananda Bodham, which 


practical expression 
contains its theoretical essence. 


inspiration and 


ird— fhony de Mello. Anand, 
Song of the Bird—by Ant) : r 
Teese Sahitya Prakash, 1985. xvi + 197pp. 


Rs. 31. 
i le of every 
js book has been written. for peop 
a religious and non-religious. The author 
» Catholic Church and has 


is a priest of the 
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wandered freely in mystical traditions that are not 

Christian and not religious and he has been pro- 

foundly influenced by them. The church has for- 

med him and made him what he is today. Sc jt is 
_ to her that he gratefully dedicates this book. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


afar ste TeAgeT— so Feet 
are aeatat 1. arene, arza-areait, 
WWCKLSLCR Yo | Fo Yo | 


at wemat H fram se ALETA aHTaT 
AH TAH AIRaE BT ate fash aa 
afer} arise aviserare ara fare) 
To frattt ata weaned a qe fas at ar 
sat frat ¢ fe nerefa arftare at agar 
ait armaayaaH at Paaey aT ser 
AIHIRa tet afew saagam 2 1 seit 
HAT See ae aa atesay Ft gee 
fear g | seit ea geae ¥ ot fart aa 
fee é a ara ax aflame Stat a afc 
a atta Teay & 1 saat qfte titeriae 
SATTTT HH TET F | 

Tear St Za wea H ateat few 
adiieat & arictaretagra sara SMT 
ata &, At: FE CH aac at wt ary 
FUT FAI alta feared ar at) aq a 
ag tiaras fra e-Hear aT CH GEEZ aT 
Cae GS at F waa faare a ca 
feafe ar ofearata 2 | 


The Acarya: Sankara of Kaladi: A story—by LS, 
Madugala Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985, 
xX +142pp. Epil. [ISBN: 81-208-0009-5). Rs, 80, 


This latest. addition to the Sankara literature is 
totally different in concept. It’s not a biography; 
it’s not a history; and it’s not quite fiction. Yet 
it is im some sense all of these. It’s based solidly 
in tradition, and it is at the same time just the 
kind of presentation that would make the ultramo- 
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dern reader sit up and take note. It is philosophi- 
cal, yet never forbidingly so; it reads more like an 
obsorbing novel. The prose is smooth, simple, and 
meditative. Padmapada, Sankara’s chief’ disciple, 
narrates the story in very human terms, His intent, 
apparently, is not to glorify his master’s life and 
work, for that is hardly necessary, but’ to present. 


~ him as a friend of mankind, needed by generation 


after generation. The book answers all your 
serious questions on life if you have them ready; 
if you don’t, it-will help you formulate them for 
the proper formulation of a question usually con- 
tains the basic ingredients of the answer as well. 


Mea fas aed ate ost (erate serfs arra- 


aad Aad st aren wie) —ereara 
Wat | aera, Ata fee ein grea, 
B8C4 1 STE RIVTOl MeaR daa, 
ato 1 Fo KON 


at UAMTa TAT A AGT GeaTH ara ha 
aed ate aa’ Ha OR STS HT qteeca- 
Tae Tal TAA A-Aa ae Soars 
MAA aT Tae Aa ATT ATATM FH ays He 
smafeag eH TEA TA BT Wave fear By 
faaaa grag yaa Saar AEA TTT -a a 
aT afta 2—Haet: AAT ASS ara fra 
a4 F faa’ ar AaHeT AY aeq’ ar gar 
aa & ate aA BT A AH ATT seta aT 
WT ae cen xe Z| 

sto wat a sega wave FH otweeq gar 
Taare fafra yar Atal F ateq quay 
PT AST CTS FLA BT TATA far s | 


warn aaiei—faars Ateaat y arfsra- 
ava, facarre afen (Me) dem, 
BLSR Lo VK 


Ra uecagy aa He safasal F ayers 
qaqe trareq softs # AeTH F aaa, 
Ma, aredia, waredla, wre qrzasf 





faaiat & faardl ar aeaa gard ate agaat 
aaa A aeaq R Haereq fadty qenaat 
Wadia sega frat 3 1 

West wat FB a€a-aa srqarhe wat 
a agt gal & cara-eata ge feat aa 2 
CiCey Sarott e aia wearer fagrat 
Tart gar masa waa ginal at eae 
GMCKH Teqaa Faq gama z 1 


Adhyatma Ramayana: The Spiritual Version of the 
a Saga; Original Sanskrit with English 
ranslation—Ed. and Tr. by Swami Tapasya- 
nanda. Madras, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1985. 
XIV+376pp. Rs. 50. 


ee ee Rasa ata; containing 24,000 verses isa 
first of Shuctel epic and is justly called the very 
the epirietal Tit poems. The Adhyatma Ramayana, 
drama version of the same Rama Saga, 
ner sO well-known for poetic. excellence, 1S 
respects eeepc tual important in several other 
of 3643 €re one gets in much shorter compass 
in a spj verses, the whole of Rama’s story placed 
great kine setting. Here Rama is not only a 
es eee an exemplar of the highest ideals 
revealing Es oe very God, the Divine Incarnate, 
and Heston: fly remembering his spiritual glory 
intimate ¢ ing salvation on all who come into 
‘Ontact with him. 


Ro ee eng evocative hymns, discourses on 

Pail nee themes, Philosophical dissertations 

aay is for spiritual practice appear in 

Gane ae it. Besides the instructions they 

ee x, ese. sections’ ‘contribute immensely 

cabernet ie devotional edification of those. who 
Ama as their favourite Deity. 


au Puranam—Tr. and Ed. by MLN. Dutt. 4 Vols. 
: ih awe Cosmo Publications, 1985 (Re- 
Vol. I: xviii +342pp. 
Vol. Il: xviii +343-676pp. 
Vol. TI: xviii +677-1020pp. 
Vol. IV: xviii-+ 1021-1346pp. 
Qs. 608 for 4 Vols.) 


A prose English translation of the age old epic 
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Agni Puranam. This text eleborates upon a two 
fold subject-matter namely, Paravidya, sacred 
knowledge ‘or theology, and Para Vidya profane 
knowledge of the arts and sciences known to the 
people. ‘s 
Captured in this massive masterwork is the 
essence of all learnings communicated by Agni to 
Visnu who is described as the fire to universal 
dissolution. The sanctity of the river Ganges, the 
significance of Benaras, the glory of the sacred 
pilgrimage of Gaya, a synopsis of the science of 
Astrology, the drugs and articles of mysterious 
virtue, the various codes of dharmasastras, fasts, 
ceremonies and penances, Indian pharmacopoea 
and a study -of various other equally farcinating 
topics is contained between the covers of this 
tremendous work. 

Unquestionably authentic and utterly captivat- 
umes should offer immense pleasure 


ing, these vol 2 E 
n to students and scholars alike. 


and satisfact ior 


Agni Purana Part I1J—Tr. and Annot. by N. Ganga- 
dharan. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. xvi +- 
307-659pp- Abbrev. (Ancient Indian Traditions 
and Mythology. Ed. by J.L. Shastri Vol. 28). 
[ISBN: 0-89581-818-3]. Rs. 100. 


The present volume contains the Agni Purana 
Part IL (chapters 101 to 251) in English Transla- 
is is the twenty-eighth volume in the series 
on Ancient Indian Traditions _and Mythology. 
Chapters 101-106 which open this part deal with 
the subject of architecture in Telation to temple- 
edifice, house-building. and town planning. Chap- 
ters 407-108 describe Svayambhuva Creation and 
He cosmographical account of the universe. 
Chapters 109-116 deal with the sacred places of 

ilgrimages OT the Ganges and Narmada as well 
Hy es the Srisaila mountain.. Chapter 117 des- 
dias the mode of performing ancestral rites at 
es ge places. Chapters 118-120 are devoted to the 
pee iotide of continents with special reference to 
Bharata, the sub-continent of Jambudvipa. Chap- 
ters 121-149. relate to astrology and astronomy m 

ion to war. : 

eee ace topics the Agnipurana proceeds to 
the description of Manvantaras, Asramas and 
Samskaras, Chapters 168-174 relate to atonements 
of various offences and expiations for sins, Chap- 
ters 175-207 describe religious vows, Chapters 
208-213 dwell upon gifts and corporeal austerities 
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of pious nature. Chapter 214 describes the system 
of veins in the body and their functions. Chapters 
215-216 recount the mode of reciting Gayatri and 
its greatness Chapter 217 contains Vasistha’s 
prayer to Lord Siva. Chapters 218-237 constitute 
discourse of Puskara to Vasistha on -the king’s 
Coronation, appointment of assistants and the 
code of their conduct, fortification, king’s duties, 
policy, code of law, military expedition. etc, 
Chapters 238-242 include Rama’s discourse to 
Laksmana on the eve of battle in Lanka on the 
duties of monarch. 

It also contains some miscellaneous topics such 
as the description of Physiognomy of men and 
women, royal fan, bow and sword, testing of 
gems, site for building, worship of Visnu, science 
of archery and method of using a noose. 

This wide range of subjects is most intéresting 
and informative. 


Ananda-Tandava, of Siva-Sadanrttamiirti: “The 
Development of the Concept of Atayallan- 
Kuttaperumanatikal in the South-Indian Textual 
and Iconographic Tradition—by Kamil Vv, 
Zvelebil. Madras, Institute of Asian Studies, 
1985. vii-+ 86pp. Biblio. Rs. 30. 


In this book Dr. Kamil V: Zyvelebil establishes, 
compellingly; the individuality and originality of 
the Dravidian mythological tradition in general, 
and the Tamil tradition in particular, Marked as 
it is by rigorous and impressive uses of the tools 
of comparison and analysis, as also by freshness 
and spontaneity of appeal, Ananda-tandaya, pre- 
sents a critically rewarding inquiry. 

Prof. Zvelebil examines the Nadaraja concept 
from various angles: mythological, historical, 
literary, anthropological, sociological and cultural, 


Apart from finding the Ananda-tandava myth a. 


source or inexhaustible artistic Creativity and an 
archetypal pattern of great cultural Significance, 
the author sees it as a deep-rooted, Pervasive 
image in the collective consciousness of the Indian 
mind. Again, not only does Dr. Zvelebil Place 
Ananda-tandava in the central tradition of Tamil 
aesthetic creativity, but he finds it an evolutionary 
product of the art of dancing in Tamil Nadu. 


amare — ao At HEAT | RAL, STE. 
faeaiatteatetra AAATT-84¥, 2ecu | 
To, Ro+¥S 1 Go REI 
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St wears ar facfaa sopareq’ sty 
Bare aarars ava fafaar «ace sarferar’ 
Was eaTea & ara sat kee Par ware | 
at Hearara at, Geet ate areal yea- 
aH aerate J) geet TAQay Tx Ae 
amreae faat é 1 sete FH feat wa favat 
al ada saa fase wt wea weqaT 
ar FATT S 1 Tega AeHcT H yoatsy 
ay ‘acasarferat ara sar yare at 
waeare Halts s | : 

gaat waa faaca wea fe on afe- 
RUT aT ae UH eat Wer FH fawhat wr 
fear a) sar ware aetwdl we gt weg 
Hora afeacnt at acd He fear wat 
© 1 Se Tare SA AFT BT AYA’ ae ATT 
aan & | arerart FT WAT Aa. afew 
a Ta Tara 20 Rata A et aufea fHar 
Zlayarea fecqur afer frat var g I 
acaraz F se afa F 3Z#7T quotations 
a Ata va ges & ate Aha fear & wie 
aaanargeant we-fect frat ar seis far 
@itar agar fear ot wear? fe ga 
wine getar faatat #1 Fe da gfeque 
UM | 


wadadta dafamtt—aaea wWeat | gare 
ara, fafaer arecita AHIMA, LSCq y C4 
RXE Jo 1 Fo Vo t 


madadia cafaara tT AACHTCS AI aT A arg 
= | Zant area s7aeat @, aaah AT 
ware a Bit Waqaaly AeA UF Sls spree 
afer 21 adh areor @ fe WIAA qaT a 
Tet gu fax ge wet fase 8, fax qx ara 
wae B, gat eer S aaTes UT, ATA atatt 
gdeaq, ure, Atet atfe  weaT-watT, 
qa, ara, gfea-aea ate gt at are z | 





qaate aeafaara Br Ter HAT AIT 
wath F wacar< st arafan fasta 
Gort WR aectore ah giereizaaigen 


Wat WeR: —2o Atai att 

Wet | caH que (first volume) (aasitat 

Tet wera), GAa fet AEH, 

RVCK ATO LEW RAL LAOLRERERLE 
FRR Lo Koo] 


SARTIEA a ara fee ate aa favat at 
THT Ranitatas aft Aaaos ag a WTA 
MERE ATH ge fraeey ger aT CAAT Fee | 
wart erepraar ey aT ater faaraatet $1 
Ware Gr aga faeqa a1 ea aa AT 
ART Ag ata vataag @ 1 sad Star 
BAT Ge aerate ay faarar aca 2 | ATES 
Sea arte et aifiee guar STH ate 
i fr sarc ae <qq: sarot an 2, sf 
THX a WT cat wareara 2 | aaa F 
Faas ot arfta ar fear wea # CATER 
& afaiem ster aad 8? aah arate 
% ATH eater at Hat afte ag frara a9 
Wasp AER’ Sa ata & faearet 2 j 

Se rarhraey F ofaarfea at atae THOT 
© Sat aete a rae’ sat Gf TEE! ST 
TRE ATT at CAAT AW Ta HATE Bo 


Wea, Araiare, wat, 
NSaqqe, «Marre, saaTETCATS, ara 
Te, sertaqa, sfacsraga, safeat 
Wa, Uferza, marae | ; 

aa F Fae gag a Taal Ft at 
fara fara sqrsq e) ser Taal FT 
feasta facta qos # feat at aaa é | 
uit fara teh xaa am afart 34 
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arg wea a faatad pete SIMs TH 
fagar ¥ aaah ferarer atest HL THA st 


amadaiaat—ato Sto tas faaret sitet) 
ARTE, ANAT ATSTALA TATATAT-2 1 
28k 1 To C¥ 1 Bo Fol 


Samad AaAIGIT Fe ears Maa aah 
iy # nedtaat eat waaT 21 sa 
ger at afte arate F1°T path fry 
gies aah: aa aaraaed & faeteat 
ar ana fatal g 1 FEel-wel, Aer AMT F 
fagreat aa Hata sa Fated ferareat 
ar ancan at feard aa Sp aiagarrad F 

great am aa aTaa PAT sfaatfer 
fafaa sora AFH F HATA ftarat 
3 sfraaaraat av fafae eo & caveat aT 
all qaua sagaTad Fl Wead chara 
3 nett qeafa soeted Stat g | Wea ATTA 
aaa & AATGTT F ATA arate frateat 
at frat frat TAT | gaa TRA aTeT- 
qeafarat AIX aaaaafana at fataa 
afa, ata ATS quot FAA faarat F 
acara % fra feat aT 21 stagarrad 
= ae att afte H dt arTag sart HT AAT 
gage! 


Bhagavad Gita—by Richard Gotshalk, Tr. and 


Comm. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. xvi+ 
245pp. [ISBN: 81-208-0006-0}. Rs. 100. 


ita i f the most widely read 
Bhagavad-Gita is one 0 i 
ne revered of the works sacred to the Hindu. Itis 
hich forms a small part of the 


atic poem W! : 
etecs icy the Mahabharata, and which tells of a 


brief incident in the main story of a rivalry and 
eventually a wat between two branches of a royal 
family. In what brief incident, a pause on the 
pattlefield just as the battle is about to begin, 
Krsna, one chief gathered on the one side but in 
fact also the Lord incarnate, 1s presented as res- 
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ponding to the doubts of Arjuna, one of five 
brothers leading the wronged party, concerning 
his carrying through on his commitment to take 
Part in this battle for the right. The poem is the 
dialogue through which Arjuna’s doubts are re- 
solved by Krsna’s teaching about the nature and 
place of action in» the ultimate=reality of things. 
The present translation is supplemented by a com- 
mentary; both seek to emphasize how the teaching 
is rooted in the concrete situation, and how its 
order and structure reflect the changing condition 
of the conversants and the purpose of the conver- 
sation. Notes are included to clarify the Sanskrit, 
toindicate alternative translations, and to note 
relevant comments from other commentators and 
translators. 


aredta uf ait aia sr aquite Ro 
amegy Tess | areal, Wear dears, 
WCHL LR1EVYS Jol Fo Vo | 


WIRA-aatd, Ataaea-AataT, Fog ary 
arat at arfaer aan feared, ated area 
H stizrar, afea arfeca ate aeale, qerer- 
fawat, ratte other Teg, dee afer 
aT aed afdara, arcadia alfeearared arfk 
ave afta aeat & aseanfa srar | a<a- 
aeraea, WHIT, ATAS-HTeaTa ATK 
aife tend wat F fanatera dene 
Aeqres | AAD Weal F Sas, aa, =fear, 
sz, TUT Ua fast wTare B gre aeq- 
dein eaife-afoes 1 HmeEe geeaz, 
ara aan GReary, feegearal waa qzear<, 
gqara-afeat afea great, saeyse 
ATT BIT TAT AIH TET & gear hag | 


areqare Tas —Ho ALATA aE feast, 
faritat TRIM, €86% 1 R&R Yo 1 go 
Qoo| 

za arenas  afen ager & ayiae 

arsaatt sae & ealca atx afaeq qt 

faarz frat mat e138 SAH Fer arg qeqqy 
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@ sam WeaTa Hosa cafe waa wt 
saa Haat ar wT waa sy aT waeT 
fear Tard | facta Beara a sae ater fated 
saree wd seat sareaT ay sAe 
fatqarat ar sera feat mar 2) adie 
meat fafaa atcat H vacaa fafaa 
fraaat aT weaaa 21 AGT weqra FH vae 
HY SAT HUTT FAATAT AY TX THT STAT TAT 
2 can weata et sae F areata faateat 
ar sfaarad € 1 ge Hee H yaaa 
H areat ay gaat ar TET | Wega geaa 
HF yeqaa a aa ataaahs afear ay areq- 
fader ae aifad tar wat é Aa: saz 
al hast aeat F Tea HB! TS SF | aay 
wea A sae HAA WANT ATA TT Waar 
Stat TAT S | 

Wea weaaad 4 sae F iaa,. areay, 
faaaat, areata ara ale & fagg F aaa 
aaa aoa Tara A MTS BT ale: ata 
fau ad saat fag ett) Fe wea ateag 
Hus maria att eal aiy weaga sega 
PLAT S 1 


Bible of Hinduism: A Gospel of Social Reconstruc- 
tion—by G.M: Ram. New Delhi, Allied Publi- 
shers Pyt. Ltd. 1985. Rs. 150. 


This book makes a brief survey of almost.-all the 
sacred books of Hindus including Vedas, Brahma- 
nas, Aranyakas, Upanisads, Ramayana, Maha- 
bharata, Bhagavad-Gita and other Dharmasastras. 
The emphasis is on moral and spiritual teachings 
of this vast literature, particularly of the Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata and the Bhagayad-Gita. 

Tt has been stressed that along with individual 
salvation, the Hindus should lay emphasis on self- 
control, generosity and compassion in their lives 
as stressed in various sacred books to serve the 
down-trodden for a better Society. It also deals 
with the various sects in Hinduism and the exe 
Positions of contemporary Gurus including Radha 
Swami, Satya Sai Baba, the Divine Light Mission 





etc, i 
ee mee book also deals with various periods in 
istory of the growth of Hinduism. 





B 
etc ce Part I.—Ed. by J.L. Shastri. Delhi, 
Bishe Banarsidass, 1985. xxii+24@pp. [ISBN: 
7 -0003-61] [Ancient Indian Traditions and 
ythology Vol. 33). Rs. 100. 


The 
Part “ (Chat Y Mary contains the Brahma Purana, 
is the thirt of ers 1-40) in English Translation. This 
India, ythird volume in the Series on Ancient 
as aditions and Mythology. 
Ronan do 4 volume (Brahma Purana, Part 39) 
Bete belted chapters. Chapter I opens witha dia- 
of Naimisa tl Sata Romaharsana and the sages 
speaker who rest. Here as usual Sata is the chief 
in detail the enquiry from the sages describes, 
narrates the icdise of Devas and Asuras. Ch. 2 
installation Rent of Prthu from Vena and his 
Ch. 3 mention: iH throne as the lord of subjects 
the present a * ee Manus—six in the past, one in 
the evolution seven in the future.\Chs. 4-6 review 
solar rate. = Vaivasvata Sun and kings of the 
Badhs. Wave cerca e nel ae Pahlavas, 
Cinas. The Sak, Kambojas, Daradas, Sakas and 
such as ree apters refer to some unknown tribes 
fiable. Chs Paes and Dayas who are not identi- 
Dynasties of Le narrate the birth of Soma and the 
Ree the Chs. 9-11 
the natrative of ki logy of ancient Ksatriyas with 
Felateita the ferns en eee 12-15 
KPAREN hat tale eee of Sri- 
Jewel. Chs. 16 amily and the episode of Symantaka 
with particul, -22 deal with. the seven continents 
Ch. 23 ar reference to Jambidvipa. 
aay Resets ak to the holy centres of pilgrimage 
pam eea uO? CM ee describe 
Chee Oty Of Bharata through the mouth of Brat 
one hund Prescribe the worship of Sun-god, his 
tite one a and eight names, his glory and nati- 
Maheégvar we describe the marriage of Uma- 
Chs. S38 and their departure from the Himalayas- 
aid thd desea eee oa Daksa 
lord Siy; meee Of his sacrifice by the ganas of 
peta hs. 39-40 describe the holy centres— 
and Utkala. 


Brahma Purana Part I.—Ed. by J.L. Shastri T¥- 
and Annot. by A Board -of Scholars. Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass 1985,  xivy+ 241-545pp- 


Book Reviews 


Abbrey. (Ancient Indian Traditions and Mytho- 
logy Vol. 34). Rs. 100. 


The present volume contains the Brahma Purana 
Part If (Chapter 41-105) in English translation. 
This is the thirtyfourth volume in the Series on 
Ancient Indian Traditions and Mythology. 

The present volume contains chapters 41 to 
105. It opens with the narrative of Indradyumna, 
King of Avanti, his performance of horse-sacrifice 
at the holy centre Purusottama and the establish- 
ment of images of Sankarsana, Krsna and Subha- 
dra in the magnificent palace which he built there. 
The account extends to the forty-eighth chapter 
ending with the description of Purusottama, the 
centre sacred to Visnu. The text then passes on to 
the story of sage Markandeya with the significant 
reference to Siva temple by the side of Markandey 
lake. which was built in a:b. 800 by Kundala 
Kesarin, king of Orissa. This is followed by the 
description of holy sbrines, the procedure of wor- 
ship of deities therein and the benefits of their 
worship. The Purana expiates upon the merits of 
living and dying at the centre. Chapters 69 to 103 
describe the narrative of Sri Krsna and the legends 
of Balarama, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Chap- 
ters 104 and 105 which conclude this part glorify 
different manifestations of the lord as well as re- 
view the path of the world of Yama- 


Vishnusahasranama — Ed. by 


Brahma Samhita: 
Commentary by Jiva Goswami 


Arthur Ayalon; 
and Sankara Charya. Delhi, Bharatiya Vidya 
Prakashan, 1985 (Reprinted). 12+38+72pp. 
(Zantrika Text) Rs. 75. 


1a Samhita is held in great esteem by all 
of Vaisnava sadhakas but by far the 
ber among them know it only by name 
hé few, who got access to it, it was not 
tandable due to its very difficult text. 


The Brahm 
the schools 
largest DUM) 
and even to t 
easily unders 
The comment 


them. , . 1 
It also contains Shri Visnusahasarnama with 
f Shankaracarya which is/also edited 


commentary O! 1 
by A- Avalon. It was published in the Tantrik 


Texts Series long back. 


aga, Sie os AASHTO AAT 
ari sto aTgaa BOT Wael | AAT, 
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tary by Jiva Gosvami is intended for 
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st HOU AAT AAT AHIMA, LLC¥-ck | 
To FBV 1 Fo VRE | 


safrrat ut aargal e afore F sttaz, 


wad st Gana wera faran ag 
Mea-Taet MTT fasafaaaar F sho fazo 
ar sarfa a fat ediea far mar 2 | 
Bae THtT TAGAat Fr Aes Ul a aries 
ae ate aa at fataa Beara att Te 
MITAX feat Tals | SA UH Aa H Az, gq. 
frag AI aags aT AAT TAeay 2) 
Ran fasta war FT armaaq act ® ata 
aaa wa er aatan fear 81 safaag & 
qaia, tee ata afe ay Taga zat 
aTAe et TS Sl ATaC Hawa ar yara 
cizataa fear ware | 

aa, aareat Bare AATATTAT BT aT 
gat ar wefan Aer Het 2, sea ate 
ara H ses) aalqat vt ale, wex ater gar 
HH MET TUT FEISS HVA BY GH Feey st 
@ | Maal wt safraet ar AT Fer Tats | 
wa: Stiga aT atta wa Atafsafes aay 
ar faaaa ai feat wat 2 | AAT Ata yar 
ata qust F faa z | 

Sio AGaal F ZA waa A fagray a 
areera at fear gt eae dene arfeeq ay 
at afa at ge 21 


Caturvargacintamani of Sri Hemadri—ng, by 
Bharatacandra. 4 Vols in Seven Parts, Varn® 
nasi, Chaukhambha Sanskrit Sansthan, 1985 
(Reprinted). Vol. I: Danakhanda; 11+ 1055pp, 
Vol. II: P.. I Vratakhanda; 20+44+4+1222pp, 
Vol. i: P. Wi Vratakhanda; 8 +3 +1088pp, 
Vol: IL P. 1: Parisesakhanda; 14+846pp. 
Vol. WI P. MH; Parisesakhanda, 847-1717pp 
Vol. 1 P. DI: Parisesakhanda, 924pp, fee 
Vol. IV: Prayascitta Khanda; 4. 44-1031 pp 
(Rs. 2500 for the set of 4 Vols in 7 parts), 2 


According to the age old Indian Conception, the 
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goal of human life (purusartha) is four-fold, viz. 
Dharma (rites, observances, and religious duties), 
Artha (material attainment), Kama (lawful fulfil- 
ment of desires) and. Moksa (emancipation). All 
these goals in general and Artha and Dharma in 
Particular, have been the subject of. the Dharma- 
Sastra. The original sources of the Dharma-éastra 
tradition include the Grhya- and Dharma-sitras, 
versified Smptis, ascribed to the sages like Manu 
and Yajiiayalkya, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
etc, etc. The system of writing Nibandhas i.e. 
digests of Dharma-sastra, was introduced to fulfil 
this desideratum, in the late classical period. 

Hemadri’s Caturvargacintéamani (13th cent.) 
occupies a prominent place among the Nibandhas 
and is a standard work on the subjects, with which 
it deals. The author quotes profusely from Smrtis 
and Puranas and names a host of earlier writers, 
including the Smrti commentators. He displays in 
the discussions, profound knowledge in the Mima- 
msa and employs its nyayas frequently. The work 
is great not only in bulk but also in merit. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the work has not only 
been held as a high authority by the. south Indian 
schools, but also studied extensively by all scholars 
interested in the Dharma-sastra and the history of 
Hindu religion and society. : 

Thisis an offset reprint of the. Bibliotheca edi- 
tion and retains all the accuracy and beauty of the 
original. 


BASHIR: (AATTSIHAME: ) 0 HOTA | 
fact, Sead aw ferme, 2¢¢% 1) 208 
Yo 1 eo ¥o (afated) ; Fo Xo (afsrea) t 


2a Sean Hoa dene aT FH fre eu: at 
TT wTH AIT eS | MAT Ara STH 
wae ster aie cH oA. ahaa 2 1 
sqeqaa’ aaa STH HeTThays F aA 
fatahar yaar 7X ATaTAST SATS. etter’ 
ATA VTS ASAT H ATT MTeAT TT 
arattea 2 1 ga att wTHT # qa wate 
araitfran ante Sage fag ac sl arerea, 
SEHR, FAFSA: aIarata:, UnetaT wé- 
aaa, sqacafeat Alle BIH eqTETT 





zi core’ un aati era 2 feat 
aH Bl aHeat at faaor feat wate 1 

Sarat ar Haat ser s, aaT Be HI 
Wet g) wa-aa alea-qivare at feare 
RUT G1 eae ar eee cea HT THT 
at Sot at Harta aaa & 1 as TH Gat 
waa & | : 


Comparative Religion: A Study of Man’s Attitude 

Perse God in the Religions of the World—by 

\B. Jevons. Delhi, Oriental Publications, 1985. 
Vi+ 154pp., Biblio. Rs. 100. 


piece differences and resemblances with 
ence anid ates is their resemblance in the differ- 
A Uicconsnn 1 erence imrosembiaat that makes 
method. ae to study them by the comparative 
resembla he present study reveals differences and 
The Baa in religions from all over the world. 
introdu Ook is divided into 8 chapters. Ch. I is 
POT ert a UasclOSs the rite of sacrifice 
seéks vat cai function of religion by which man 
Basie’ © fulfilment of his needs. Ch. 3 deals with 
Bhesiitc the community employed to ward 0 
perso i Ch. 4 expounds the concept of human 
Rates ¢ ity after the death of the body and how to 
Gaiinte 2 shost to stay away from us. Ch, 5 re- 
Telease te idea of future life, rebirth or final 
Persian Bose describes the religious dualism of 
aim Fans Ch. 7 is ‘devoted to Buddhism and its 
meh ep pee sufferings. Ch. 8 deals with 
ment eism—a concept that god is one. Docu- 
€d with Bibliography and Index. 


Contribution of Bhatta Bhaskara Misra’ to Nedic 
Exegesis: A Critical Study of His Commentary 
on the Taittiriya Recension with Special Refer- 
ence to the Darsa-Piirnamisa Sections—by 
Sebastian J. Carri. Pune, Institute for the Study 
of Religion, 1985. xvi+236-+-xixpp. Biblio. 
(Studies in Indian Religious Texts 1)..Rs- 130. 


Dr. Carri’s book is an analytico-critical study of a 
sufficiently representative section of the earliest 
extant (Pre-Sdyana) commentary.on the Taittiriyé 
recension of the Ktsna-Yajurveda, which is a ritual 
text par excellence. Bhatta Bhaskara’s approach 10 
the text is grammatico-liturgical. The commenta- 


Book Reviews 


tor makes use of all the traditional learning at’ his 
command. 

"The. study is 4 sympathetic but uninhibited 
exposition of the commentator’s strength and 
weakness as an interpreter of the Vedic text. It 
can make the reader familiar to a great extent 
with the classical and modern tools and concepts 
of Vedic interpretation. It can serve as more than 
an introduction to 2 study of any Vedic commen- 
tator (ancient or modern) and as more than an 
initiation into Vedic interpretation proper. Besides 
one may recognize that the specimen interpreta- 
tion of the Vedic myth of the ghratapadi (i.¢., the 
gheefooted cow) is a first step towards the stupen- 
dous future task of an interpreter dealing with 
Vedic myths and symbols. It is a serious and well- 


documented study, containing two informative 


Appendices and an Index. 


Change and Continuity in Indian Religion—by J. 
Gonda. New Delhi, Munshiram ~ Manoharlal 


Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1985, 484pp. Rs. 180. 


ook the author intends to make some 
marks apropos of substratum theories 
to explain the numerous differences 
between the ancient Vedic culture of India and 
Hinduism. It would appear to him that the pro- 
plems with which we are confronted in studying 
the history of India are much more complicated 
than certain archaeologists, linguists and students 
of the history of religions would have us believe 
and that many hypotheses based on a predomi- 
nant influence of the substratum are ill-founded. 
The book contains studies on various subjects 
which are intended to criticize some of these the- 
ories and to show that. very complex developments 
and diffcult problems have often been unjustly 
simplified. Certain cultural changes which at first 
sight may appear to have been due to the impact 
of foreign elements may on second thoughts be 
rather ascribed to an internal development within 
the Aryan community. After a general introduction 
on substratum theories there are chapters on 
Soma, Amrita, and the Moon; on the absence of 
Vahanas (mounts, horses etc. of gods) in the Veda 
and their occurrence in Hindu art and literature; 
the [vara idea; maya; gifts; the guru; brahmacarya 


and along chapter on diksa. 
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Chaurasi Baithak: Eighty-four Seats of Shri 
Vallabhacharya—Tr. by Shyam Das; Ed. by 
Vrajesh Kumar. Baroda, Shri Vallabha Publi- 
cations 1985. 86pp. (Shri Vallabha Studies 
Series 10). Rs. 65. 


Mahaprabhi Srimat Vallabhacharyaji, the founder 
of the Pushtimarga (Path of Grace) Sect in 
Vaishnavism and the expounder of the Suddhav- 
dvaita philosophy is described as the incarnation 
of the face of Lord Sri Krishna. He was not only 
a great teacher of the religion and philosophy of 
devotion (bhakti) but also was endowed with great 
spiritual powers which be fit only an incarnation of 
God. With a view to rescuing people from gross 
materialism and pseudoreligion, and putting them 
on the right spiritual path, Srimat Mahaprabhuji 
travelled, on pilgrimages, throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. At every place He 
explored the hidden holiness of the site, was 
worshipped by yogis and rishis and well received 
by gods and goddesses—and even graced by the 
appearance of Sri Krishna, Sri Radha, and their 
associates. Many miracles occurred at such places, 
which inspired devotion and surrender in the heart 
of thousands. Eighty-four such places, called in 
vernacular ‘‘baithaks” i.e. seats do still exist and 
are held in great respect by the members of His 
sect. 

Sri Gokulnathji, the grandson of Sri Mahapra- 
bhuji and great personality in the tradition of 
Pushtimarga (Divya Charitra) wrote in Brajbhasha 
a vivid and inspiring description of divine acts i.e. 
lilas of Srimat Vallabhacharyaji at those places. 
Sri Shyamadasji, a renowned and gifted teacher of 
the path of Grace, has taken great pains to render 
the work in lucid English. 


Devotional songs of Narsi Mehta—Tr. by Swami 
Mahadevananda. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1985. 146pp. Biblio. Rs. 80. 


Considered to be the foremost poet-saint of 
Gujarat, Narsi Metha’s (A.D. 14141480) songs 
(padas) are full of devotion for Lord Krsna. They 
describe in a most vivid and passionate manner 
the early life of Krsna, his love-play with the 
gopis of Gokula and the basic Philosophy of early 
bhakti cult. Narsi Mehta’s style is both simple and 
moving, and consequently the impact of his songs 
can still be felt in the villages of Saurashtra 
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(Gujarat) where they have become part of the folk 
tradition. 

All of Narsi’s philosophical songs were com- 
posed in the later part of his life and over a period 
of about ten years. They were mostly stray poems 
composed spontaneously when he was ina reflec- 
tive mood. Recently, these have been collected 
together and published under the title of Jaana ane 
Bhakti na pado (verses of Wisdom and Devotion). 

A hundred songs, representative of Warsi 
Metha’s philosophy, social message and the 
portrayal of love-play between Radha and Krsna 
(Radha-Krsna lila) are for the first time translated 
into simple and direct English verse. 


Deyi Rahasya with Parisistas—Ed. by Ram 
Chandra Kak and Harabhatta Shastri. Delhi, 
Butala Publications, 1985 (Reprinted). 23 + 
574pp. Rs. 190. 


The Devirahasya which is presented here, is a 
compendium of Tantra. It prescribes many an 
esoteric worship, ritual and practice according to 
the Kaula tradition. 

The work has three broad divisions, viz. (i) 
Purvardha (ii) Uttarardha and (iii) The Parisistas, 
i.e. the Appendices. The Purvardha consists of 
twenty-five chapters dealing with subjects like the 
Mantras, theis: purifications, Japa, Yantras (esoteric 
diagrams), rituals, sacrifices, use of five makaras, 
etc. The Uttarardha, consisting of thirty five 
chapters, deals with fivefold worship of deities 
like Ganega, Sirya, Laksmi, Narayana, Siva and 
Durga. The Parisistas are also very important; 
they describe fivefold worship of Jvalamukhi, 
Sarika, Maharajni, and Bala, all family deities of 
the Kashmiri Brahmanas. 

Another Parisista called Uddharakosa embodies 
quotations from quite a few older Tantrik texts. 

The present reprint is based en an edition pre- 
pared by two-eminent Kashmiri scholars, Pandit 


Ramchandra Kak and Harabhatta - Shastri and . 


published by the Government of Kashmir in 1941. 

aeatia: aaa ait aera | (gaara 
gita-fada) —Bo tata af geaqe, ait: 
ATH TS AA TATA, WICK NEL QEUY 
qo | Wada VES fol 

nega at ate wit TR TAT fae az 





fre me ata fraat ar geax ud gefa- 
MARAT S 1 a fastens faa F ag- 
Tata Saat aTx aa ATLOTAT AT 
ferme ee ge ae ate aaa at ate 
TTTTAT se saat fafaa qfeaTaT aT 
Wes frexao sega feat aa 2 at aE 
rer & au frarzette gant & fay seaa 
Ua water & ; 
_ RIF ST asi # fears 2) aH as 
WaT Tye feat ar fadaa fat ware 
wal—ast anya? acta gat? at AIX 
RUT FT aay; at raat aT aet att a<a- 
PLA AT ATT: eargare | als qs FATT 
aga. 4s wat a we dat frarere 
TTT; saxo ar afer ATES 
wife OT Stet SIX ad /aarat BT TH Tes | 
Hat it & fafer fasat ate geal 
7 far ae gu fear See TaghTTTT 
faa-fra frarcarasit, arco, 7a-7aT- 
ae oT ete ah gq gaat ater a 
| Saermargare earaeara Tt azt 
Bik StU vt fey qu gs) fare geaw aT 
TAVITA fers ster & arg aca atx 
SUAS feret 8, carfa qra-fecaiorat F ST 
WHat dees aan srea ale ate At TAIT 
CATS Hep qthearfee aedt B AT 
PMR H ay ssh quia ar few Tee 
GSTHaAT ay afve waved aga qeat 
AT IST S| aah ite cata & foargal AlX 
raietia safeat & faq ag gern Ame 
mae 1 { 


Divine Path of Holy Saints: Collections of Teach- 

- ings of HLH. Swami Shivanandaji, Swam! 
Keshavanandaji, Swami Chidanandaji, Swam' 
Krishnanandaji—Ed. by Brahmamitra ‘Awasthi- 
Delhi, Swami Keshavananda Yoga Institute, 
1985. 170pp. Rs. 75. 


Book Reviews 


This book, as it appears from the title shows the 
ways to lead divine lifein order to achieve the 
goal of life and bliss of God. This Divine Path is 
shown by the holy saints like Parama Payana 
Gurudeva Swami Shivanandaji, Swami Keshava- 
nandaji, Swami Chidanandaji and Swami Krishna- 
nadaji Maharaj through their own writings. The 
articles cover every corner. of Sadhana: In, this way 
Divine Path by Holy Saints, may be taken as a 
Siddha Guru. It contains the following articles. 

(1) Authenticity of Sadhana (2) Practice of 
Karma Yoga (3) Nature of God (4) Your life on 
the earth know its purpose (5), The goal of life 
(6) The Role of Guru (7) Why a Guru (8) Guru 
and Disciple (9) An insight into Spiritual Life (10) 
Self-Realisation: Its Meaning and Method to a 
Higher End (11) Life as a Means (12) Can Misery 
be converted into Happiness (13) Yoga of Discrimi- 
nation (14) Welcome your Troubles, (15) The 
Philosophy of Karma Yoga or the Art of Harmoni- 
ous Living (16) Fourfold Sadhana (17) What is 

hakti Yoga (19) Japa-Yoga. 


Vairagya (18) B: 
grt: avert & fafet feat Haast 
gaat arm, Wan, &8cK1 koe 


qo, faa: afro 1 BO LYRE 


Jat AIT FT TTS Tien as 
aaa care” #t fait fare eer 
qe areiedt & 1 FETH ANST area 
gaara fart faal ot cardia geeqa at 
aqaatgae SATS HUA BT ara fear 2) 


amet qrameat F IATTH Sfrera TT 


aq stat a! 
Oe afe at git & fafaa eat ar 


arco, FAM, HUTA, ATLA T Toa ATs 
afars Fal F aegeed | wale areata war Ht 
atgat & AA FT areaa farm aT afta tat 
Atal a1 afer fare Bl aaeaTHa Tay 
ar RATT, TE, HITS, TTSTA, HTT 

ud fafa gaat ot alae faat & faatat 
ay aeETE ATCATT aaa a orice Raat 
am cat G1 Frat afediat Fo aga arty 
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a. & wre ga farsa faa a Se sthera 
RS aad at wa: asi saat we aaa 
arnt afew a wet at frat ara ea, 
faran fafcat ot “ent” fara feat ay 
fetta feat rar & 1 fagane Pram Saat 
Ste aaTH BY TT Yer cata stat FI 
fara afte aaa Hat AIST ZaR sha aT 
Tape 1 


Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement 


in Assam: Sankaradeva and_ his times—by 
Maheswar Neog. 2nd Edn. Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass. 1985 (Reprinted). xx + 400pp. 
Biblio. [ISBN: 81-208-0007-9]. Rs. 200. 


Sri Sankaradeva of Assam, who lived in the 15th- 
16th centuries, is one of the greatest saints and 
sages of our country. 

This volume gives a very detailed survey of 
Sankaradeva with a full account of his background 
anda resume and appraisal of his work, Ina way 
his book can be described as encyclopaedic for the 
subject. 

In these 12 chapters he has’ treated all aspects 
of the subject. The religious life of Sankaradeva’s 
era. has been depicted in the background of the 
economic and cultural life as well as the historical 
literary and artistic aspects’ of Assamese Bhakti 
Movement. ‘We have, in this book a very detailed 
account of the Eka-saraniya system of Teligious 
organization which was built up under the auspices 
of Sankara. Even the dramatic art and technique, 
and the Vaisnava music and dances inspired by 
Sankaradeva, as well as the fine arts like manuscript 
miniatures and calligraphy, have been treated by 
Dr. Neog. He has not forgotten the masses in 
the chapter on ‘‘Social Implications of Sankara’s 
Bhakti Movement’. 


Eighty-four Vaishnayas—Tr. Shyam Das. Baroda, ' 


Shri Vallabha Publications, 1985, Viii+ 280pp. 
Gloss. (Shri Vallabha Studies Series 8), Rs, 150, 


The Eighty-four Vaishnayas are telling, .in English, 
of the 84 Vaishnavanki Varta, a Braja Bhasa text 
written by Shri Gokulanathji (1552-1641), grandson 
of Shri Vallabhacharaya, founder of the Path of 
Grace (Pusti Marg) in Vaisnavism. The work 
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narrates the stories of the spiritual lives of eighty- 
four devoted Vaisnavas, the disciples of Shri 
Vallabhacharya. The Vartas are called ‘tin janma’ 
ie. three lives: first the eternal role of each 
Vaisnava in Krsna’s divine realm; then, what he 
or she was like before becoming Vallabhacharya's 
disciple; and finally, the bhaktas’ life after the 
initiation. The stories, written in simple language, 
demonstrate the teachings at a practical level. The 
learned translator who is great Bhakta in the Path 
of Grace, has done a formidable job by translating 


.the Vartas in charming language. 


Ganesa: Lord-of Obstacles, Lord of beginnings— 
by Paul B. Courtright. New York, Oxford Uni- 
yersity Press,’ 1985. + 274pp. Biblio., Ap- 
pend., Abbrev. [ISBN: 0-19-503572-0]. Rs. 180. 





This is the first comprehensive full-length study of 
Ganeéa, the elephant-headed god, one of the most 
popular and important gods throughout India and 
Hindu Southeast Asia. The book opens with acon-_ 
sideration of the various myths of Ganeéga, stories 
of his birth, his beheading by his father Siva, and 
his Subsequent restoration as the lord who gives, 
or withholds, success in undertakings. These mythic 
themes are then analyzed in relation to ritual, 
psychological and religious aspects of Hindu 
culture, Later chapters explore the historical and 
ethnographic context of the cult of Genesga in the 
Marathi-speaking region of India where his worship 
is most prevalent. The concluding chapter portrays 
Ganeéa as a “protean” diety, one having the ability 
to assume many identities yet remain distinctly 
and recognizably himself throughout, thereby. dis- 
playing his power to bring his devotees into a 
sustaining an instanse relationship with him. 
Throughout the book, Courtright illustrates both 
the complexity of the deity’s many roles and stories 
and the integrated manner in which they come 
together. 


Glimpses of Veda and Vyakarana: Reflections on 
Some Less: Familiar Topics: Professor R.N. 
Dandekar Felicitation Volume—Ed. by G.V. 
Deyasthali. Bombay, Popular Prakashan," 1985, 
xiii-+208pp. (Writings of Prof. R.N. Dandekar.) 
{ISBN: 0-86132-087-3]. Rs. 150. 


Although scholarly and painstaking research in 
Sanskrit language and literature is being conducted 





by a lai 5 

aes ee of scholars, their work remains 
rita i, se volume originally published as 
Dandekar ee number in honour of Dr. R.N. 
bfietalive ana es Sanskrit scholar and 
ae Gti: Onorary Secretary of the Bhand- 
BTSs Fics oa. Research Institute, Pune, 
RASy in ee a at the Centre of Advanced 
conitibhtea ae at the Poona University have 
eargea & icles on less familiar topics in the 

anskrit Vyakarana. 


er fe Ho Wo arazatqeaTal 
3 ASL Rererenfircia sragathag wea- 
TATE RS, LR Su | GES AVR IFO Al 


Nihon wr gar are qaraatfier e | 
<a Sa, Fre xeeat aT TAA 
ae aril aeredte arat at Tat 
faoeas Ms wear fara) qen gfe arc 
Ss Be weg Hage wala y faaret 

soa frat 21 94 ararat fare BT a 
me fay adi at adiat At FT 


east afte & eq aaat at svi gt 


2) Arg tex aise Ba saat yet AAAT 


“ipa at ara dare) st eyft tat 
Aaa aT i eqse Ha at fee CaS 

WH wera wgraaress aTASs 
saeata  enfe xgeq at at. geU TF 
Tessas a cant at) weg, Ae, TH 
fata, ary, mara, faa, cat, gfe fat 
Nea, aosageen aie fast & ara feat 
Weal at get sare at TEE! 

Feat we a arte ararat at At gat AT 
TES) erhara 8 dag F a Tae A 
fare ate ara stat a grat @ fe aH 14 
way frat at ag ara TATA TAIT RUT | 


arta afar (fers ear ates) “STE 
Ua fered Aerere avara To eATaTTES 


his , 
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Meat | aoa, raraie AeTATEHT Fo 2, 
28Gk L TSS YURI Go 4 | 


ata afgar arr are wee AT ATT ATA 
farah ear a faafed axa sega fear azar 
2) ada ava aaa at free GREG 
gue 1 eda afea F ara yaw & wat 
qep h aaa F aa stat & fH avrara 
grag feats & Fatt Seg A faxes 
aac way fasr ertia FT sree kt 
sax afafem eit FT eae ea Ate Theat 
wet fretat | 

za yea ay ATI WIR ATATART Fag 
ga neqarats TTT aT aA fre star g, 
fae gerraret AT FET STAT Zl 8 afgar 
H AIA Qok HEAT AIL BR LO RAT Fy TT 
dar seta etaT afe gat ara digapat a 
gaat Um PS TRL TAT BT SET 
frat Tat g | 

ga deat a fates arat Ca arial & 
PEEKS faarat at Sfaqred. feat wate 
aan fare AT eet aS Ct gare ws 
qPeaitfat & | gan fate? frera afrat 
x eq erahtt se! ‘ 

sa afeat 44 H MagGT aa Fass FT 
gant U4 HABE, TATATM, Vy TITATT fate, 
arifey 1 STATA AS satan gre Fafa 
Arata Che CF TTT FETT AT, Aste 
peat vat ¢ | ART 2 gah Toga BT Tae 
ara A ATATCT at ata Bt aaa | 


f Virshaivism—by B.M. Chamke. Barsi, 


Heart 0! 
ke, 1985. 112pp. Rs. 22.50. 


S.B. Cham! 
al survey of the Virsaiv, philosophy 
surface the untainted and undistor- 
ein which has somewhere been dar- 
led behind the chaotic clouds of 
ntiquity due to non-availability of 
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This is a gener’ 
bringing to the 
ted reality ther 
kened and vei 
ignorance and a 
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original texts and documents. The author emphasi- 
ses that VirSaivism is not a creation of any particular 
person or persons nor a branch of any Particular 
religion, but an independent Daréan and absolutis- 
tic view of the whole Universe. While interpreting 
concepts of the’word self, God, Ling ete, Prof. 
Chamke’s ability of interpreting the matter with a 
penetrating and acute insight is evident, 


Heat and Sacrifice in the Vedas—by Una Marina 
Vesci. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. XVii + 
339 pp. Biblio. Gloss. Rs. 100. 


In all religions of the world which maintain 
sacrificial rituals and in which the Portion offered 
to Gods is given to fire, the portion offered is nor- 
mally raw, except in Vedic India, where its previous 
cooking is necessary. The reasons for Such a treat- 
ment forms the subject-matter of this book. The 
author, through an exhaustive €xamination of 
Vedic, Brahmanic and Srauta Sitric texts, traces the 
beginning and development of the idea of Cooking 
as transforming energy, from early Vedic hymns 
to the classical and fully complete Sacrifices of the 
later Brahmanic times. 

The work is divided into two major Darts: The 
first, comprising four chapters, follows the 
emergence and development of the first institution, 
the rsis had of their use of fire as God of energy; 
the second part, consisting of the remaining four 
chapters, takes into account four emblematic Tituals 
where heat is especially prominent discussing, how 
the presence of heat has worked in shaping those 
rituals and the spirituality that has arisen from 
them. 

An introduction discusses the Problem in its 
human, tenporal and geographical conditions, 


fag rt: ae qatfrat—sto arifag: nigra 
asa | faectt, TTT UWE ag, 2eew | 
Bo Bo | 


ara wa fgeg TAT WT aH oH ae at 
faa & Tae Elz, FA Fea oT fate eee 
a) cad ferg Ta, Fae ate dealt & fates 
aetar ate THAT Sto wee + sae ef 
get ar ga em a vege far eo fe sda 
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Waa F orat satire ate aatstarar eae 
aR ate Gah | cat arcs oa Rae gat 
foal a1 sete at fot gf 8 st aura FT 


aaa HL eT, GAB shay Be warah aT 
ah atta fart 2 | 

UH It teale B were pear fag ae 
SIH faraar Has ax areray 1 


Hinduism—The external Law: An Introduction to 
the Literature, Cosmology and Cults of the 
Hindu Religion—by Margaret Stutley. Welling- 
borough, 1985. 192pp.  Biblio., Ref., Append., 
Gloss. [ISBN: 0-85030-348-6] § 9.95, 


A way of life that is «all things to all men’, 
Hinduism encompasses a vast, uncoordinated com- 
Plex of cults, doctrinés, beliefs and practices set in 
4 social frame-work. Its roots are lost in antiquity, 
It has no single founder, no centrally organized 
Priesthood, and no fixed dogmas. It represents 
instead the thoughts and spiritual strivings of 
countless mystics and thinkers over thousands of 
years. In this comprehensive and authoritative 
introduction for the general reader to one of the 
world’s major religions, Margaret Stutley provides 
a helpful guide to the sacred literature, cosmologies, 
Practices, and historical development of Hinduism. 
Her wide-ranging survey covers such topics as: the 
cults of Siva and Visnu: Tantrism; temples and 
Priesthood; images, worship, and festivals; the 
major systems of yoga—Hatha, Bhakti, Kundalini, 
Tantric, and Raja; reform movements including 
the work of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Hinduism: The Religion of the Masses—by L.S.S. 
O'Malley. Jodhpur, Scientific Publishers, 1985, 
Vili + 246pp. Rs. 175: 


India has been described as a land of contrasts, and 
in nothing are the contrasts more marked than in 
Hinduism, when the differences between the beliefs 
and practices of the cultured classes and those of 
the masses, mostly unlettered villagers, are so 
great that there almost seem to be differences of 
kind rather than of degree. The religion of the 
latter has few of the higher spiritual conceptions 
of Hinduism and represents in’the main its lower 
side. A mixture of.orthodox Hinduism and of that 











efor of religion which is known as animis, 
within re: Brahmanical rites and observances 
with so | ¢ fetishism of lower cults. In a country 
country. atge an area and so vast a population, a 
are at wee which different sections of the people 
ment, tl a 2 different stages of intellectual esvglon: 
Practice for are great variations of belief an 

The auth ut also certain common characteristics: 
extreme: nor has endeavoured to portray both the 

S Of Indian Society. 


Hi ons 
indu Religion and Morality—by Saty2 Prakash. 


N 4 i 

ae Delhi, Asians Publication Services, 1985- 
‘pp. Rs. 80. 

Hi: ers as 

“Indu Religion is the oldest of the living Religions: 


It is : 
S based on one strong foundation on which are 


erec a; c 
Shes ¢ the walls of its structure: The foundation is 
are Sruti—that which has been heard. The walls 

embered. 


“see ereta bane which has been rem 
who essa Aas been given through vere oe 
Beith tree handlcece|vediniie ee the\Gods 
embodi is foundation, the Hindu Religion He 
Rehee ec vast Jiterature which has become 

ia and philosophy of the Hindu Religion. 4 
tem book deals with most of the jiterature a 
and pa cnts, the religious customs and ce! emot 

€ principles of morality. 


wise men 


ghart) and 


s, 1 
SBN: 0- 


Indi: k 

ae Religion—Ed. by Richard Bur 
toa Cantlie. London, Curzon Pres 
a ‘ollected Papers on South Asia 7) 
12-41400:5) £10.95. 

asa’ practical 


Thi é 3 
his book is designed to serve . 
Jigious, 


eae tetion of the interdependence of T°" 
cont Opological ‘and indological studies: @ eli- 
ae Tibutions in one way or another relate tO + i 
eee hence the title of the volume. altho ie 
Ren area number of religious traditions 1 
Biccide title assumes that Vedic Br 
ae ism, Jainism and Hinduism, toge 
fhe various traditions that developed wil 
2 not only historically but also conceP) fic 
elated so thatiit is possible to identify the spect : 
Characteristics of Indian religions taken Ne 
Whole. This volume thus provides @ comP generat 
Survey of Indian religion in its social and ently 
Pological contexts. 


Ishavasya Talavakara\ Kathaka Upanistinds with 
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English Translation and Notes according to Sri 
Madhyacharya’s Bhashya and Sri Raghavendra- 
tirtha’s Khandartha—Tr. by Prof. K.T- Pandu- 
rangi. Bhistanur, Sriman Madhva Siddhantonna- 
bini Sabha. 1985. vii + 145pp. Rs. 20. 


It is better to study the Upanisads following the 
tradition of Bhasya, if possible the three Bhasya 
traditions of Sri Madhva, Sri Ramanuja and Sri 
Sankara, instead ofa mere literal or free transla- 
tion by which one will miss the depth of the 
Upanisadic teachings. Keeping this in view, this 
translation according to Sri Madhvacharya’s 


Bhasya is prepared. 

This translation is mainly for those who do 
not have any grounding in Sanskrit or Vedantic 
terminology but would like to know the purport 
of Upanisads according to Sri Madhvacharya’s 
Bhasya through an English translation and for 
those who have some grounding in Sanskrit and 
Vedantic terminology and would like to have 
Bhasy2 and Khandartha explanations for ready 
reference to know the significance of key expres- 
gions and key phrases of the Upanisads more 


deeply. 


ad | AVMTEAB-WRI —Ao Ya seo 
quamarire | 88 feecit,  wiareera 
prarard, (S221 OX Fo 1 Bo Vo | 


Sarr fats qqae at aeteat ae 2 
ae wet a *T di un ard, qatar ga- 
erat ot At ATS | HEATH a aa weet 
at aa qarae é | 

gafaeantt At ania ate aayia, athe 
gare Ae TART HTT TBAT FT TATA F 
gat BT AT HLH AE TATAT @ fie TRATKAT 
gate aaa fAaHTt F TTY 8 sata ar 
qua-aan a At ay ataaa, warata et 
carat 3 IT aS GS, a TET TAT Aa: Fe 
qe sitar wtat & fg ga aaa, asa 
graf TS FT aT ATT Ba Ware Feat 
wet) soltaeate jot ard wT a UA 
gata TET S SAH ATA F wrt SA 
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aa 4a aT Wea He & oat cafe 
ATAT TRA TAT AVA TSi ST FAH vy 
aya, xwifa, wars aT cfiaa sadiq ax 
asTT | 


arrda (aT) —AECaTAY; Fafeer quig 
meitefaatiad vst feet aie at 
wats Aled: Fo Udo wo faqgam< 
ua Hearst | fella ewe | aT, sre 
Wea, L3C¥ | xxxivt oY + xxxiii qo; 
faa va faaafcar | (stea arc 2) 
Bo Roo (ase) ; Fo 884 (afatez) \ 


MARATHI UT “AIGA CAgex eq FH 
qa afeaca Hr ates HUs EET eee 
aMse FGA AT IZ TMT AT aT areas 
sera ATA el eee aatart-argate Ff 
aaTs Yaa gtorar Fe aries gear gfray 
aes aT BVA Aten aeafafes wd 
AAT-TATAT ATATT HT faa aH Mae ay. 
went & ares a vege feat war 3. | Ty qo 
aa & feat a ates aegE Hera ar area 
HW AT Traeae F fer qeqts sr araq 
afrars wT T HUT BT TAT aay AT TE7T By 
ae qa wane g ) saat gate geqq 
Reed sae ata wheat (atqam) §.— 


g. far-afea, 2. eafaeraetl, ste 3. aT 


aarare | tat afeart ay gata weq 
HAA: Yoo, RZ ATS Z| 

Herga (HG) WHET TTT H frag 2 
sa qt wae ATA F aga-at dare aq. 
meT S| 

sega ven TH eT Telaq gare 
a) saa srea at F ATa-aTa ferdh atx 
gacit agare vt fear TAT B1 ree garg 
siz feats ate  AATAT SAH Re Vite 
faa few me 2 ST THTTT ST gree og 
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Wea St alee } sqanti ws 


Ksatriyas in Ancient India: A Socio-Economic and 
Religious Study—by Shanta Anand. Delhi, 
Atma Ram and Sons, 1985. XX -+212pp. Biblio. 
Rs. 85. 


The Ksatriyas who are mainly regarded as warriors 
and Protectors of Dharma and society had a very 
Significant position in the ancient class hierarchy 
next to Brahmins only. In spite of their martial 
activities, they also made their mark in the fields 
of philosophy, education, art and culture, but 
Surprisingly, this social aspect of their life has 
been.neglected so far. 

The! author’s work has filled the void felt since 
long on this subject. It is a study of the socio- 
economic, religious and cultural aspects of the life 
of the ksatriyas ina systematic way from. Rgvedic 
times to 300 a.p. This work is of invaluable help 
to’ anthropologists, sociologists, historians and 
Scholars engaged in research work of various 
aspects of Ancient Indian culture: 


Language and Release: Saryajnatman’s Pancapra- 
kriya—by Ivan Kocmarek Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1985. xiv+147pp. Biblio, Abbrev. 
[ISBN: 81-208-004-41]. Rs. 130. 


The Pancaprakriya is a small manual (Prakarana) 
which endeavours to impart knowledge concerning 
the fundamental tenets of Advaita Vedanta philo- 
sophy. In keeping with the fact that it is a pra- 
karana or simple) manual, the text is written in, 
what is for the most part,' simple and uncumber- 
some Sanskrit prose. 

As its title suggests, the work is composed of 
five chapters or sections. The first. of these exa- 
mines the accepted usages of powers of words 
(sabdavrtti-s). The second: chapter provides an 
example of partially non-inclusive and partially 
inclusive secondary usage (jahadajahallaksana). in 
its application to the mahavakya: ‘‘1. am Brahman.” 
The third chapter supplies a brief account of the 
Progressive unfolding of the universe from Brah- 
mamas associated with ignorance (avidyasabala- 
brahman) and the reciprocal or inversely. related 
merging (laya) of this cosmos back into the pure 
Brahman (suddhabrahman) by the aspirant. for 











rel Ss 
he Ae The fourth chapter examines 
vakya-s) in th subsidiary statements (avantara- 
Ree chicn fen fifth and final 
work, is wae in itself comprises one-third of the 
five chapte losophically the most, intricate of the 
forward a fn this chapter Sarvajnatman puts 
ignorance a his central theses, namely, that 

ajfiana) and knowledge (jf4na) both 


have B. 

ra aA De 

ahman in its inward form pratyagrapa) 4s 
nan alone 


their lo = 
cus (4sraya) so that it is Brahe 
which 


which, 
eae po nstgoes bondage (bandha) and 
ence release (moksa). 


Lalita 
Bee arancina (of the Second Part of 
ona nda Purana) with the Commentary 
Biden ees of Bhaskararaya—Ed. by 
Nag P, te Laxmana Shastri Pansikar. Delhi, 
ublishers, 1985 (Reprinted). 240pp. Rs- 50. 


Lalita 

t Sean eTnama is a poetic enumeration of on? 
in verse es and epithets of Bhagwati Lalita 
the ate These epithets throw ample light on 
to the and acts of Lalita and form 4 prayer 
Adhyasa ot dess. This. Stotra forms sixty-third 
tells, Pelee ae Hayagriva 
Sahasrana opikhyina to sage Agastya. This 
Tilerat re oa has a high place in the Sahasranama 

“ture of Sanskrit. 


Life i { 
me Upanishads—by Shubhra Sharma. New 
Biblic, Abhinav Publications, 1985, xii +-242pp- 

io., Abbrey., Translit., Epil. Rs. 80. 


The 5 
fone have long; fascinated Indian and 
thought ore alike, The rich abundance ° 
life, the: ne _Profound knowledge of Truth and 
vidual ete cat pronouncements about the Indi: 
and ie World Soul have inspired many writers 
the hit Osophers. But it was almost inyariably 
attract eee nicat aspect of the Upanisads which 
Tieipbat attention. The cultural. aspect 2° 
need a with that of the preceding and 
Dose a er et Upanisads were Cont 
showed from. the early Vedic literature am 
custo; but continuation of a departure from iS 
ms and practices was ignored altogether. 
Bite present work is invaluable as a S0ci0” 
toca, study of the Upanigads providing @ oe 
in Sht into the land, | the political and soci 
stitutions, the economy, religious, ideas and 
Philosophical urges. of the people. It jis based 
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entirely» on the older Upanisads: Aitareya, 
Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, Isa, Katha, Kausi- 
taki, Kena, Maitrayani, Mandukya, Mundaka, 
Pragna, Syetasvatra and Taittiriya. In this. work 
the Upanisadic spirit is represented by thinkers 
like Satyakama Jabala who did not waver from 
truth about his doubtful parentage, Maitreyi who 
did not cover material wealth, Janaka, Ajatasatra 
and Agvapati devoted to the cause of learning, 
Gargi Vacaknavi daring to question the mighty 
sage Yajiiavalkya and Uddalaka Aruni over on 
ove in quest of Truth. 


“the m 
Linga Purana with Sanskrit Commentary Sivato- 
sini of Ganesa Natu containing Introduction in 


Sanskrit and English and an Alphabetical Index 
of Verses—by Krsna Dyaipayana Vyasa.; Ed. by 
J.L. Shastri, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 
(Reprited). xvii +239pp. Rs, 150. (Cloth); Rs. 110 
(Paper). 
The Linga Purana is one of the 18 Puranas as- 
eribed to sage Veda Vyasa. It is a Saiva Purana. It 
js divided into two parts comprising 108 and 55 
Chapters respectively. PartI describes the evolu- 
tion of Linga, a phallic form of Siva. It records 
various tra 
modes of worshipping Siva, principles of its 
ritual, efficacy of its worship illustrated by myths, 
legends and anecdotes. Part Il contains legends 
on the glorification of Linga, a detailed. account of 
the forms, concept and attributes of Linga etc. 
The publication contains a brief introduction in 
Sanskrit and English on Purana literature: with 
articular reference to the Linga Purana and an 
alphabetical, Index of verses. 


Mahdawi Movement in India—by Qamaruddin. 
Delhi, Tdarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Dilli, 1985. 268pp., 
Biblio., Append. (IAD Oriental (original) Series 


28) Rs. 150. 


In view of the lack of appropriate literature on 
the revivalist movement-in Islam, the study of 


Mahdawi Movement in India is a very welcome 


edition. 
The author has painstakingly brought to light 


the contemporary. trend and development hitherto 
completely unknown, its contribution not only to 
the Muslim and the Indian society but also to the 
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cause of national integration and inter-religious 
understanding. 


Major Religions of India: New insights into 
Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism ‘and Sikhism—py 
Susunaga Weeraperuma; Fd, by Sudhakar S, 
Dikshit. Bombay, Chetana, 1985, xiv +120pp. 
Biblio. Rs. 50. 


To understand the mysterious complexity that is 
India one must first of all study her Teligions. 

Written in a clear and simple style, this 
challenging book abounds with original and 
penetrating insights into the theory and Practice 
of Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism, the 
four major religions of India. 

The author maintains that it is far more im- 
portant to understand the psychological reasons 
why people become attached. to certain doctrines 
than merely to be conversant with the doctrines 
themselves. Religion should heighten the intellj- 
gence of man instead of reducing it to servility, 
where he is prepared to accept any dogma with an 
attitude of unquestioning acquiescence, What is the 
use of religion if it does not elevate the mind, so 
that it becomes a fine instrument that is highly 
sceptical, alert and. ever-watchful? The illumined 
mind, constantly awake, naturally becomes a light 
to the world. 


aaa ae aa: Farkas wa ST aa 
Mo aMNza Wer | farcit, og ware, SLAP 
ste¥s qo; Te | Go Yo} 


TTT FeIh TAH & ate ate eaten faqs 
at fraat ar ame ¢ fare a oferta Frater 
aaq-ang ot artis ofa H safas 
at gas ) faarel tt afararar ea fragt at 
faatcar 2) gery H ora Sareararat a 
fagredt st saTeat 7 eH sa afte ay 
TRAATHTT AIT TICHLT Ear 3 | Saw 
& agare wre, feat sqrt a stax fag at 
argara 2 att ATT TATA. H faadaray 
cae faq| St TAIT TaH F argare 


war F qeaaaTaeAe WT ae aaa 
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APU — Fat, frat, seta, Tye aq, TAT 
ate wa—faq at TASTAI AT wTeAeAS 
trade & eta Z1 

at tea areata atx qeana dat aia 
aINTaL & gaffe 8.1 eae aretire sperm 
ART F Sah aretha asa ar gat 21 

RTH AT fare six waa faaaa-ctelt 
aT TE | gerH qhehrfesa ararfaat 
fara fretr 78 2 frreg ae wer sae qeat 
feu dt an daa wal sitr | 


Mantrapatha or the Prayer Book of the Apastam- 
bins—Ed. by M. Winternitz, Delhi, Sri Satguru 
Publications, 1985. xix +109pp.  Abbrev., 
Append. (Sri Garib Das Oriental Series-27). 
Rs. 70. 


The Mantrapatha, of which this is the first critical 
edition, contains the Mantras or prayers to be 
Tecited'in connection with the domestic rites and 
ceremonies as taught in the Apastambiya Grhya- 
Stra. It is included in the great corpus Of Sitras, 
known as the Apastambiya Kalpasiitra of the 
Black Yajurveda (in 30 pragnas), and forms 
Prasnas XXV and XXVI of this corpus, while the 
Grhyasitra itself forms the twenty-seventh 
Pragna. 

The edition of the Mantrapatha is based on 
the MSS of the Text in Devanagri characters, with 
accents; MSS of the Text, in Grantha characters, 
unaccentuated; MSS of Haradatta’s Commentary 
On the Mantrapatha and other relevant MSS. 


Modern Commentators of Veda—by A.K. Pateria. 
Delhi, B. R. Publishing Corporation, 1985. 
120pp. Biblio. Rs. 85. 


The present book is a study of three Vedic inter- 
Pretations viz. of Max Muller, Dayanand and 
Aurobindo from the perspective of Sociology of 
knowledge. The perspective compares the inter- 
Pretations and, instead of evaluating their merits, 
relates them with the cultural traditions of the 
commentators. This approach not only enables 
the exploration of specific cultural ideas but also 
brings to the surface objective findings on those 
for which there is inter-subjective agreement. 





























myinaee interested in Vedic: studies, Indology, 

of al es and Religion, will find a compilation 

layman ate interpretations, at one place. Even 2 

content ae get some idea of the Vedas and their 

ae Ww hich is widely ingrained in the modern 
nN and his language.” 


M F 
re on Tantras—by M.P. Pandit. New Delhi, 
terling Publishers Private Ltd.. 1985. 144pp- 

Rs. 100. 


ithe ene together with the Vedas, constitute 
Becki: of Indian spirituality. In 2 broad 
and soclefs they synthesise God and man, man 
holds tha ty, knowledge and practice. The Tantra 
iouns this world’ and this universe are the 
Only in fee of a Divine Reality which>exists not 
To sear te Ri but also in the human ae 
ain of Tantra, true consciousness is the su 

Gog eehllogophy, of Tantra and its various dis- 
tion Sh san the theme of this book. It is @ coe 
on Ku Be authors addresses in India and abroa 
and i alini Yoga, Mantra Sadhana, Laya Youa 
of the ta worship. It also contains his studies 
Shitewn in the form of reviews of books and 
S written by eminent exponents of Tantra, 


as : rie 
an asa section on Sri Aurobindo’s writings 


Matnal Relations of the Four Castes according t? 
x anayadharmasastra—by Edward W. Hopkins, 
ae Delhi, Asian’ Educational Services, 1985 

printed). vi +-114pp. Rs. 65: 


NS sd that the law-book of Manu belongs uo) 
eta hool of the Black Yajuh, and more party 
one ee to that branch known as the Maitrayat® 
which the. numerous divisions of this veda, ° 
divie the ‘Manava works are in general 4 subs 
ae ion. The authorship of the text, was not cle 
a y the school in which it originated, in ore 
a heir law-book might attain more power PY 

ng ascribed to an aboriginal Manu: 
ii The object. of this essay is to attempt 4 systems 
fo) C presentation of the mutual relations of the 

ur castes of Indian society as they are found 
the so-called Law-book of Manu,, together win 
the discussion of such side ques!ions as may seem 
to Have important bearing on the results to be 
obtained from the investigation. 
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Nataraja, the Dancing God—by Projish Banerji. 
New Delhi, Cosmos’ Publications, 1985. 
viii + 145pp. 46P1. Biblio. Rs. 295. 


The book isa narration of the absolutely tightly 
woven accounts of the Divine Dance of the 


Dancing God Siva by one of the most prolific and 


celebrated writers. 
The work concisely ceyers a wide range, deal- 


ing with the conceptions of .the Creation of the 
Universe and the Creator, according to accidental 
and oriental metaphysicians, philosophers, theo- 
logians and recent scientific researchers, and has 
carefully shown that Nataraj has been regarded 
dra as Maha Sakti (Supreme Energy), who 


by In 4 
niverse with his Eternal. Cosmic 


has created the U 
Dance. 


aif dat BAYA To. ATATFON ATT 
gfearz, ENT aH AeA (SHIM), n.d. 
gv gor to Kt 


za aqart. GfeaaT H ferg sHereat atx 
aif gat ao afra area silat atx oraere 
% fac svat, Regen F farang faa 
gafaa feu Te e184 feast ar farsa, 
qvaat, eqreca- feat, ATATS-TAT a, Tiare 
agen, APaR-AeHIX, | ATATL ea RIX aife 
aqag areat ® HTT aviga fear aa Z| 
gen fore } faa equa far aT z 
gat Wet @:—ngenia, Hera, ACh 
afeat, ae? qarater, gartfa, tit area 
ga, Petia wae Be | eT HA 
gap afer F ara Teer feral A gaat TET 
arse 1 Fe STAT qraat & fru areata 
cafe aeat at Prats St FT grat FATT z1 


Approach to the Vedas: An Essay in Transla- 
tion and Exegesis—by Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy, Delhi, Aparna Publications, 1985 
(Reprinted). ix + 116pp. Append. Rs. 60. 


New 


This book is an essay in the exposition of vedic 
ideas by means of a translation on a commentary 
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in which the resources of other forms of the univer- 
sal tradition are taken for granted. As regards the 
translation every English word employed has been 
used advisedly with respect to its technical signi- 
ficance. In the commentary, the resources of Vedic 
and Christian scriptures have been used side by 
side. 


Oraon Religion and.Customs—by Sarat Chandra 
Roy. Delhi, Gian Publishing House, 1985 
(Reprinted). xv + 418pp. Rs. 300. 


The Oraons form an ethnic community who live 
in the Chhotanagpur area of South-Bihar. Though 
settled among the Austro-Asiatic Mundas, the 
Oraons speak a Dravidian language, called Kurukh. 
A study of the religion and customs of this old 
community is of great value and interest not only 
to the students of Anthropology and ethnology but 
also to the general reader who desires to know 
something about the people of India. é 

The author has examined religious beliefs and 
customs of the Oraons, without any prejudice or 
passion. He has found out how much of such 
beliefs and customs belongs to the original Oraon 

. traditions and how much is borrowed from the 
Mundas and the Hindus. 

The work is quite exhaustive in the sense that 
it does not treat the religious beliefs and: practices 
as isolated. facts but analyses them in the social 
setting. 

The author has provided his readers with nota- 
ble corrections of fact and of interpretations which 
earlier authorities perpetrated. Impact of modérn 
conditions on the Oraon religion and the attempts 
for a revival of the traditions have also found due 
place in the work. 


qhafers <eeat St adteners amity — 
adtas Yo sort fameti arc, 
- gomrara eregaay fatty, 3, Wc¥ 1 go 
SELEWEL Fo FKL 4 


ararfrs Sarat H TAHT BT BAT H stent, 
aaa, qaarrest, Usttft, Teas, Sitfag, 

ama aife fafa afar & 
aqua weer fat Bt g SAR sare F 
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fay utearar fardt Hdafaad ae wea TA 
Si caaea & soaa 8 orefe eoreat 
aT aeafan Sea HTAHT BTAATA AeHla at 
Tar wea FH afrs agai fae THAT es 


wadl yfaar A seats areca atfecr # 
Aai Hea, Hera AIT FTST TT TACT TAHT 
Brat 2) caarad: eae TAH AAT wT sere 
Tix fH HAT TST Ss, FT AZ gery y 
araras et aét, afeg farew vt Ss 1 Aa aie 
GU & araear, FUT SETA ATT TTA 
faga faa cafe at ereetacr fear zg 
aq aT yer AAs He AT A faarira By 
Soa T Agu aracdt aH sears 
facat ar fataa 2) Geiser FH 
gat, sageit wd atTgUAT FH facay wr 
qfeaa ix wea A sah BI fafa aay ay 
amar & | ‘aar-aatersceen FH gery F 
arara Har as Ban aerat a facHuT 
2 araadiarsrer a gat Fatore fray 
at wamgda farat ¢ 1 ‘area oftare 
yam! H gute arH TATTTT FH BIT faye 
ae raat ar farereeT S| MATa’ 
gaat saat fasat & alain Aer afore 
arent ar ofa FI 


Sieger, TAAAT, FOTAATA, Tara Tha 
qa sife vara ® araey FH fazaiy 
fagrat aver fet ae sat, IT wT aT 
faardt sft a ag fen Tere feat S 1 aaa 
atfan fant ® aerate & afrt dat gfe 
& arco srofrs ceeras fae avy a 
eqeq’ ATAX atett ® fax Fe AeA VATA Wee 
wah er Hei ores ay faatgat aar 

qrarat fart caveat 
ee adit AAA BT seahra 


aye. 





Religion “and Society in Ancient’ India—by Om 
Parkash. 2 Parts in 1. Delhi, Bharatiya Vidya 
Prakashan, 1985. xii +-260pp. Biblio. Rs. 125. 


Inancient India the concept of Dharma comprised 
all the precepts which aimed at securing the 
material sustenance and growth of the individual 
and the society. All religious sects in India laid 
emphasis on Principles. which aimed at social 
harmony, moral uplift and inculcation of a sense 
of duty in the individual. For this reason the first 
Part of the present book discusses the basic princi- 
ples of all the important religious sects. of India. 
The second pait describes, in brief, the social 
institutions such as those of varnas, aéramas, the 
four purusarthas and the three rnas through which 
_ these ideals of social harmony, moral upliftand 
inculeation of a sense of duty in the individual 
were realized. It ‘also discusses aims, ideals and 
system of education for it was also an important 
'nstrument for the realization of these ideals. 


Religion in Bengal During: the Pala and the Sena 
Times mainly on the basis of Epigraphic and 
Archaeological Sources—by Rama Chatterjee. 

4 


Calcutta, Punthi Pustaka, 1985. xiv +453pP-* 
12P1. Biblio., Append., Abbrev., Illus. Rs. 325. 


re re: acts like a searchlight focusing on indis- 
t features of Indian religion. sustained in 
oblivious manner in the epigraphs or sculptural 
remains of the time of the Palas and the Senas in 
Bengal. Archaelogical remains give valuable 
information. But in order to present a graphic 
Picture of the religious condition of medieval 
Bengal references to religious views collected from 
the epigraphical and sculptural documents hav? 
been corroborated with the help of the time hon0U- 
red scriptures and the period literature. Before 
that, a consolidated assessment of the political 
situation prevailing in Bengal just before the advent 
of the Palas has been followed by a brief survey oH 
the historical Geograghy, which presents 2 vivid 
idea about the periphery of Bengal. 


Religions in\' Coastal Karnataka, 1500-1763—DY 
K.G. Vasantha Madhava. New Delhi, Inter-India 
Publications, 1985, xvi+206pp., Biblio., Gloss.» 
Append., Abbrev. Table, Map., Pl., Translit. 
Rs. 240. 
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Despite the prevalence of Bhuta worship, Sakti 
cult, Saiyism and a few other creeds in the region, 
the late medieval Kanara, the Coastal Karnataka 
supported a congenial climate for the emergence of 
Vaignava Brahmins, Jain monks, Muslim saints 
and Christian missionaries,thus showing a measure 
of communal tolerance that is hard to come by 
elsewhere. Dr: Vasantha Madhava here tells a 
compelling story of religions in Coastal Karnataka 
suggesting how, in this region, the interplay among 
different faiths led to the fusion between Brahmanic 
and tribal religious forms, how the divergent 
creeds of the ruling chiefs determined the fortunes 
of Jainism here, how the small. Muslim population 
of the coastal belt ushered Islam in the area, and 
how the commercial ventures of a few Portuguese 
merchants paved way for Roman Catholicism in 
Kanara. " 

The author, focusing on a span of more than 
250 years, from 1500 to 1763, also bring into his 
11 chapter long narrative, an account of 


lucid, re SP 
festivals and religious institutions in 


rituals, 
Coastal Karnataka. 


qracaergast (Fata wATAT, 
fgrdt-carent fecatarfinra aafeat) ——o 
errata ; ATEN SHH TSA ATTA 
areata Fae THAT, VIGH I RRPROR 
qol ao f4l 
Sfen avs Be aeaaR F aay Hr TATA 
area e! Safer arena F aA-arsT 
eqrecar, AaIea, ATATET, Usrtia, aaaer 
ud aad AEST afer * ver ofsa 71 
afar areal at waat gf aay st Fer 
gfaca 21 ata t TA areat # ua fay 
gfeeain ATATAT F 1 ealay sar wt 
Shera FHT TTS HLA e fau seta afear- 
area amet Fat afeare frat € | e4 
ghar tet Tae aad aT a eas 
at Zest at ease fear & set seett 
gaat fasat at stare AT ete Et 
qfrarat et faat aa aay Fe areal F 


Fated Al AS) ATAT FT THAT | 
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See Gea H ara ay eae ATT yh aT 
al 7e 8 Saat Cea Heard oifecaget ate 
Farms eset aa & sears oriter 
ait fen age H asfaaa afa at cat 
aaa € | SAaT AIT Ate ately gata AT 
eu Ht Hel-agt sat aferar oe oat 2) 
WeGT AeHeT HF ferdh eaves ai dys 2 
fora fava a sfeaar ex at 1E 2 | 


seas ama—to Furmmna ferat 1 
BTAGe, atfaca fear, eck, 23-4 
RRR Fo 1 Fo WAwI \ 


fara-arfaca # Heer ae gua area 
atlaca Ua deafe ar aaaies care @, frat 
aoedt aefe-gfaat ar saa sta-faara 
watfed & 1 aH, aaa, sfaera, we, fasa 
aife aan qatca gent at afte & at aac 
ar cata fare seqaa feat qr 2) freq 
aa fear 4 aaifan atifeas seqaq ay 
BATA WIA fHAT aT VT ar | 

wee T wae Rava Geaea ® yay 
as H yrtaes, setag-faara, ag 
aqaetfaaet FT sare gesyia ae gat 
atfre ytst IX AIT Ws geqaq 
sega feat &, aét wea & fed que # 
aifaa, usafa, array cst atenfaa, 
fafaa catt et Ufsariee gesyfr qe atx 
ars Ye IX ATT AeA sexy 
geqa feat ¢; fat ster faar wast > 
ara gi gate fasts setfad fear 2 | 

ary & faaza face at aarear sxeqrat 
gare arafaat & aatad fear dé, fad saat 
srarfarrar ca: AHS stat S | 


meee —ATas ot afta car 
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AAATATATS LAHAT, ALEAAT ARTS TARA 
PERI VVSFL To KR Fo ¥R.Ko | 


RUAF BPA TUT Haga Tate & afore, 
21 was aaa H TACT A Taw Hart 
ararag aie fatraarat At) AeaTTEAyT 
WAT Aveta Ais AST F AAT BT Testy 
saa feat 21 sat WaTe H Vee ca west 
Haadia fF) WATa SAAT BATA “ao. 
agate 21 atifasfen qaaca aera 
Wea teen He faaaar. HAAS GUT 
aearazaen’ FATA AT TST 

aq Aral FH SaaTAT H FAST, BT, To, faye 
aife ar faeart Hama fara J 1 Te Aez- 
area # oat afacatat F aT alga 
agar Farva ara di TAA THE STS) sq 
wart h qeq-areat HH st ROTA a fear- 
aan ga TT at Gost HV ae gs 
aes & | Wea ART H AGA Tai wey 
arena strafed tet @, ALL TAX HAR gt 
Heat aT BAT WATS | TATA WT A soorq a gy 
aat sfaatfed & | weetatt-aTeaTaT-aSsar ey 
anfe aar at yfanea, ot farerrea orfe 
afear sfaqredt & aaqare a afta f1 say 
qeafe a Te aaot wh facarx 8 fretqa 
é | AFF-eA BT HEATA PLA ATA TAT Wea 
TT gre alaraia af Ht oc Ha, sy 
afaarat awa are fart & fer ae gee 
Hatt srareaiey fs stat | 


Se faa: Teas SE ATTA He wT wy 
faaaa—raragratara Weat Ua TATE 
after, ost wétaatat aec-enfeer ater 
aeary, 28e% | T+RIE Yo .t Go | 
Ro ko | 


wee wea Horta aTaTAal, wele-ghay | 





Tats cafarad ar age at gu-Fe EE 
Weald br eaeq-faicoy @ gfear wad aT 
Tat fear war 21 ee qeq at YET ATATT 
TIIT AIT, Trg, Rata are ws aTas 
a afrda, area aa dara agare” 
ats eI Aa: wey H aparos-aeaeey fale 
anit ox serie eararfae 21 fra ® 
Aleay & ufsat eae Say F fara-atenla 
PUSSTS GAT | sta: ateifrae glee w faraaea 
TATE Beare ee Tata TATE | FS 
STF BH fear F sae fae Svat | 


aaa ake Gears : SURES, AIA Te—so 


mas areat | faecit, anfa atfeer az, 
tocar Vi+-9&8-R CE Jo | Fo ¥ol 


ATA Ste teare’ H qatg, degre avs 2 
SU4 ASAT BT Saver qar By gare ae TAT 
vat Tat Bg ag way feat aTA- 
aft && aor 2 tz fear araafa HATA 
Tea Aaa ath orice. ka git? sare 
ilar reer stare ait agaraed Wa AT 
alata aera ar gard faa fet 
faat ur at Be Tear at THAT FI! FET 
oH fate area ar say 2) carat wae 
TEAMY fare exe ar fae faaat eae 
SORTA: FEU aT wre gy gw aad wT 
FT, ears fama at faaateaett 
aartT | aE ag ant way gaat gaa a 
aT @ fr eart Be ateora ar eeer HATTA 
GUT AAT TITS | sa gene Gh aeadesre 
ator & | area & gem at dearfca gu faAT 
Te oar aT awa | araarA a TTT 
raat ay ghar a fer fame art are TAIT 
at rearaaaa afr stat 2 

Sats’ araat qs 8) arazar TH faeda 
qittexr 3 frat eae ate ger aah aT ATT 
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Zi vale wra-aeit att Sas Cee Tt AT 
aa F ale TG B ata-ata A ava ar far 
Had CS MAS 2 MAA Hr ae aay 
aT att, GTA AST Ua fae F ara-ara art 
R ilaat et Aaa Ue THI ane F 
aaa & fag sage AAT THTT Fe sar 
aaa aaa € | 


Saiva Siddhanta Theology: A Context for Hindu- 
Christian Dialogue—Rohan A. Dunuwila. Delhi. 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. xii+231pp. Biblio. 
Gloss., 6 Append. [ISBN:  0-89581-675-x}. 


Rs. 100. 


The author surveys for the first time the whole 
tradition of the Saiya Siddhanta in its historical, 
literary and theological contexts. He then focuses 
on Aghorasiva (A-D- 1100), the theologian who 
bridged the two traditions, Sanskrit and Tamil. 
The book is based on Aghorasiva’s commentary 
on Bhoja’s (A.D. 1058) Tattvaprakasika, a systema- 
tic work of seventy-five verses. After translating the 
ain verses (1-24) with their commentary, the 
author identifies the Siddhanta’s main metaphysi- 
cal problem: how to harmonize Emanationism 
with the theology of Difference (bheda)—a problem 
“snored DY Bhoja. and -his predecessors. He then 
ign to ‘Aghorasiva’s solution as significant in the 
aa of Hindu theology: and inner plurality of 
contex d untainted by the phenomenal. This 


hea: t - t A 
the aitine plurality in unity—in the Siddhanta’s 


fundamental insight. 


m 


Saivism in Orissa—by Lashman Kumar Panda. 
» pelhi Sundeep Prakashan, 1985. xviii + 174pp. + 
50P1., Biblio., Abbrey., Translit. Rs. 250. 


The present work, a scholarly and impressive 
treatise and based on archaeological and literary 

urces: basically deals with the historical survey 
of Saivism in Orissa from the fourth century A.D. 
to the twelfth century A.D., covering important 
dynasties like the Matharas, the Vasisthas, the 
al Gangas, the Sailodohavas, the Bhaumakaras, 
Coeeianias and the Somavamsi. The Saivite 
duane of the pre-Mathara and the Post Soma- 
vamsi Period, mostly relating to its tribal origin 
and its influence over the cult of Jagannath, have 
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indicated in the form of introduction and conclus- 
ion respectively. ‘The role of the Saivite teachers of 
the Lakulisa-Pagupata and the Saiva Siddhanta 
School in the resurgence of the Saivite culture of 
Orissa and the rise of several Saivite cults have 
been duly evaluated in the work with objectivity. 
The book, accompanied with fifty illustrations, 
presents a comprehensive picture of the socio- 
cultural life of ‘Orissa and her people. in the 
medieval period and, will be highly appreciated by 
the students and scholars like. 


ATA east ato Hele 1 feectt, ateterre 


aaTeaaTe, 88C4 1 YT ¥OVLGii go |. 


afte 1 ko wo (AfAez) 5 Fo ¥o (afarea) | 


ga geda F aan A ateada F fafea 
Faget TX Waics THTT STAT 2) Gee ax 
Rearat F ad-aata AIX aA Baa F eqeq 
BC aH Harare ar fads 81 Gag zeqtgz 
FAH AST AIS aH-aTT eae at fea 
eqreat att sah afevan faasral a aa 
orm Us earaaarers fata fray rar a | 
genes Tale ay Fe ararT qa cal 
aaa wears Ho aaa, Uda cays, 
gaara aif ata fearat at fae coreat 
@ | wed weara FH eat F aleaca B faqg 
Hares ws area aifaat Scary ar 
faaaa 21 7a weaTT F aaTaeTH aa T 
(ara & faga Hata areata faarat & qa} 
al aatat ee S1 AT We wena F 


fea % aferca WX sas at ante at 


faaaa frat wate array aise geqay F 
at ay savage, TH AY afer, faea-aa, 
adaganear, ATaaaa,  atrteray 
arfs facat at aTaitaa faaaa feat arp 


eal] 


aang: —ato Waa, HUMOY saax ga: 
ara TatT strettere:, He ‘were fier 
genfe | Zea, BMA, ees. 
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apa-farafaarera, W8cK 1 BrLao Tot 
(aarernfrerst BrTaTatias WAATAT. 24) 
Bo at 


dene aro HH ferd 7e Fe Ged AT, STAs 
aif amifaa aan Heat & fase FF) 
gan dra ofeeae 1 cet ofa e soa 
an # gaara, caur-fatta, acta ferarat 
arafears, vat ar efaacterat anfe farat 
Haag aH aT TSS 1 SAT These F 
ait fafaa adtsa THT Ad, Tae, frosT 
aig Feqeq ar faaaat feat vate gat 
qhete Hag aaarat sar g fe ag eR 
ae H aaraar Bea FLAT ATA. atat 
qfeae # daria We WET It fears far 
mat? fag wae F fara at afacred 
aa far gare Fat F Tata ser 
feu 1 

anagarg statare AA Aaa fray 
H Ho Ho HAGE SARC T AT-AAT, TT ST 
favia fayfaare-avea wat ar efaaderar 
onfe gan favat aT aeeT AIT F fags 
faaaa fat | 


Sambhala-Mahatmya, with Hindi Translation— 

* Tr. by Vanirama Sarma; Ed. by Ramakant 
Shukla, New Delhi, Devavani Prakashan, 1985, 
24 + 12pp. PI. Rs. 100. 


Skanda Purana is one of the biggest Puranas in 
volume. The present book is an extract from the 
Bhakhanda portion of this Purana. 

The book depicts the glory of Sambhala, a holy 
place which is considered as the Place of birth and 
activities of Lord Kalki, an Incarnate of Lord 
Visnu. The book runs into 27 chapters (Adhyayas). 
It describes 68 holy places and 19 holy wells situa- 
ted in. Sambhala. The tenth Sikh Guru, Guru 
Govind Singh had also composed some verses in 
the glory of Lord Kalki which are embodied in 

c e most important question is: 


0 ok. Th ! : 
resi Kalki has taken birth or not. This 


’ 





question has been dealt with in detail in the 
Introduction portion. The book is supplemented 
with a Hindi translation which makes the text 
more intelligible to Hindi knowing readers. 


aeetanfes Ho axcadt at afaaa attra 
ad ReTS TaTEe at aTfseaare, 
alere afer ara, 9ece 1 YER E+ 
RRTAZ 1 Ho Yoo 


eae afew oat at caw rye Sat aT | 
et @r aera va aeala = fara # 
TRIG FT HEragey cary tata! FA AT 
ak aaa wat Hay wer arafeat Wed 
ee aeeqal F fata wat We! 

AMET dear, aera, dealt, sft, 
GU, Araya guaca ada, FAT, TAIT 
ails frarrt car dears at 2) fasat + 
faftaar gear # are aig oar adi 2, frat 
wer at soatirat as TER : 


wera at ita mrad (afas ata afeat 
Sei Mat) —Wo wate Aft | TAATT 
ST aeR TE sy gra, 96% 1 284 
To (ares me Sa araTeTa-224) | 
SD 


ce ater ST area feet ay FoaAe eT 
We | Gwar stay gars gar ate saa feet 
oy ar Sunst A age araaat Sat 
atthe By 

WITT gern F avait, grat, stereal, 
aler, cHaedt, neater, area, Aaa AT 
TART ahs elt mart areca & ae, att HT 
Wea ara a, fea ge-qg ae Tt Fae AT 
sife, fey aner ara arf FT ARTF 
wea & Sat srr |. fara, sat FF 
aaa WIS was ae vs area FT TAT 


particula’ 
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qufaat # ota, sears, arieafacst, sq- 
Mat MT AAAS FT eh TATA HUTT | 

da efaera at et val, areca efoere 
aa aed akat at F aeaaa ate 
ator aedt & MI SA Aer, ahr H fre 
afaara aia aT Tea Sat S 1 

ae TAHT Fat waat gent at, eftera 
y aaa areas BT AT See Tart 
ait tara aa F IAAT F ATs TST FT 
a afeara wt F TATA TAT MTT HT 


aa | 

Power in Conceptual Structure of Karimpur 
Religion—by Susan Snow Wadley. New Delhi, 
Munshiram Manoharlal Pvt. Ltd, 1985 (Reprin- 
ted). x + 222pp- Illus. Biblio., Append., Tables. 


Rs. 120. 


Shakti: 


s to the growing literature about the 
village Karimpur, first made famous by William 
and Charlotta Wiser (The Hindu Jajmani System 
and Behind Mud Walls). In. this book, village 
beliefs about the nature of ritual and the organiza- 
tion of the pantheon, as expressed in’ myth and 
song, are explored using structural-and linguistic 
analysis. It is shown that the concept of power, 
Sakti, is critical to understanding the nature of the 

eon and that the gods, and thus the 


The work add: 


jtuals direc’ Ee 
perceived powers. Hindu deities and humans are 


pound fogetherin a mutual giving of beons and 

; and humans are as necessary to the gods 
as are gods to humans. Finally, this mutual 
ponding is shown to carry over human-relationship, 
rly those of the Jajmani system. ° 


qranra are BOUTAre ATT, do | awe 
3 1 ware SER ATCT, STATE FET" 
are atx, q8e& i S+0+R¥ Jo | 

go qool 
geqa wari AE aaate Ga aera & 
aqaea fagsorat ot ATA afaz 1 waft ae 
quart # ST #2 fag aa dae F aa- 
209 
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fagred $e weat at ae aa qe | 
‘gefamataddle: # Stara gta 
fara & Mant gfadtaraged ota aaaAS 
HT AAAS AA THE fats | gar get 
ara a1 Ue faa ae sega fear a1 
ara H fat gu fare & aa sag aq 
qe Ht ate st Aaars st stat & 1 

afte aT aa ceo Ht Tega fea 
gate oenfare at fara & AH gfaataa- 
aaa feed ar frater ot sett cite ae S| 
afte, feaa, wa frag Ua aqageq qaaRet 


\ Famrerctas fare st faa at CHAT sper 
. fang fearat 21 


MAA-AAs ATT LR (SS Mas st ATES 


sit ust accarart at staaest & gay 


% MY) to vacate ate, et, aa 
fara area, 98¢4 | ateg-Laay qo) 
Bo 29) 


aus aH aT aT sitet ats Rey ae 
Guar 1 AMET H ATA HAE ay gery 
& efagre ana gfaa farer ata vaxqaae 
7 WIT was F atte FT sa ay aq 
% sfrare-aaret Fr HF AIT VTet F fara 2 
FAH PA AMT HA TH AHTAT Bt BRE, 
WAT FAH Soh SAS TT HT aTRNaT Apa 
a frat ad-aret F 8s UF aaa areas 
aaa dara ghaardt & war-aea, daa. 
araat arfa ar aiartia frac sega. fear 
mat & ) eS BAM AT ATTA ST aa 
ara Haze yf aifert ee frrar faarey 
aroraga & tata fear Tat! 1 eat gare, 
acanraad ait sraaed oft FH Brat ¥ yer 
gata giat a tar at fartar face 
stinger % sate feat TAS Mea yl 
fare versie ca cat FATA St 7s 8 | 
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Te RIF UH Ulsan ia AY RH ara- 
aa eat & fw gear co ar ata At 
at aaa s 1 : 


wagawt sas ara fame feadt 
(atterrara:) 1 facta art | atiteat, aca 
AMIHTMITT, [C4 To RSG 1 To ¥K I 


wWsared fafaee TAIT AT anawHe fedTT 
AUT S| ge aq Gea ar fagy ffza att 
@ | tens faface ada seis sy ate wea 
HU Bl Sys HW BT TIeT fears | wTATT 
aad aa FH It, 24, fear, aeaaidt 
Tal wataare sa alae cist way at oka 
wl Feree aaa aaa faa gra. sa 
wnt Tago, F AAT atat F Fee A 
Ht 30 Te da aaiaa fume F) dea 
saeat & ara-ara feedt wareax ay fear 
Tat 21 


maaan  afaaaa-adiet —faranra 
faateiart | HATH, To Ato ato ATCT 
fag sara fag, 8864 EO Koy 


aa ata shat FH ahaa op aT 
fafase care 21 sae fafaa orare at 
aaTe TE gvenral & Fat FATS Trap B | gaHT 
Siar ah aga wfew 2) TaTgataoT F 
AMS €-20 aH BAIT BT ast By FT 
yaw yt gaa frais farq & faa oe 
aan gare at aaTT aT Ta SF). ofa 
faerara A waTaaTT F sa sc Iz 
free weaad ate far ee ea 
TAT ATATAITET afaaat aaa ara FT 
at caar a | faras et STAs F gaaeaeet 
wa wet HT TEAST ENT | 


_ 


























Farseifiges eta (ferdt arartare ate) 
He Se amc ghar fra fates, 
BRAC \¥eqo lL Fo V.4ol 


fara at afenr sf aw eatat # GoTeTEA 
Ranfemedta aga safaa & Tod 
Tepe Bo yaeeg adh 81 SaT FSTAT 
STATE Wet afaqa sist ayaa sqasd & | 
RST T safes cafet ® fae 7 fares 
Waa vit ast S| sa: qrsat H TATCATAT 
* fete ee geaa % fera-afgat & atta aT 
feqa stare gar caveat até 2 | 


Fare ger (ere, alter feat eat at) 
TH wha, Ho 1 atet, deefa aca 
8RER1 Ho Roy 


TT anit arizer s qerit at ATA FATT 
SAT 21 aH erect desi F ye TAT FT 
aaa eH siete gat 8, aaT SAS ATT 
TARTAR ay ata, aa, Tarary, Al, 
aife at ferent gare et A 

FART Servi site arect H fara at AAA 
TUL, MT, wea, Taga Us AMAA 
ants weit & sitasita & 1 ret sem Bat Rao 
* aRatar F daa ar afar wate free 
& Fat feast adcareit, aaenaarel, Hel 
Wt ereq AS st wt seaman STF 
Fabra ga & | geet aux-siaa & aaa (17% 
St wererarqe fay aT art ace aaTe 
Wr ax feat | maf wea Raarat 7 
WRT ua fesr goer at ae frat ae! 
Wer Saar wat ater eH qaare wie FACET 
Ter wt 8, aah ferasiy faca-aa, TIT 
wate ararer carat & ep dgee gt aa et 

fast ar afea aa gare TA 
Tea se safes gat 21 sat BIST 
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aqat, fa, HoT le AAT aHTA BTA 
saat garaat axe & 1 faget sf aa- 
aaa Fat FT TEATS | 


fra TET (amare Wet Ararat attr Tay 
Feorarest EMIT) AHA ATT ta 
avait, depla HEATH, F8ERX_1 FO RHO 


aq atx wean F Sa T fra er cart 
aga FUE FT HIF # fata & areata 
arc aias sat ert qt sgt faeare a 
faare frat TAT S Me Tae wafaa ad, 
aga, Sas, Yt, TH, wat site wat farat 
oy fanaa fear’ | Pract # ataiers eaer 
qrafeaa at Fat A STH sremfors 
eaey, afr gfe & fraacst FT faaaa 


arte se at ge cart feat ware | SaH 


qa & faa  aeaias AST FT ATT STaT 
a gic ye At Tae Hoar sate fe faa 
ce arid asia aaa $8 sea 
Oe eat a fra at gfe meme a oo at 
prarait aU ARTA aT Fag frre 
a deatel BT sated stHL AAA 
pata stat & It calea tact ar 
Fe Fata aat 21 fra atte sa- 
Saat at a St EA AT seaTicNs cet 


eatd & | x 
ie geat ft at Teal ATAAT FT fee 


qa-raat aed & 1 

geraettatact seas ; Ao FOTAT ATT | 
araroat, ANTH, MICK U EPRM To | 
(sitferatse ame grata gst 8%) 
go fool : 

ft seraer WHT 7S ‘farsa Ast 

arfgen FT UH aiactls afa 2) sa wea a 
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aaata qaeAfara at feeregiat at mit ej 
aaracarer F atiae fraia BF sare gz 
serarle wl TATA fraalaa a gor 
aat afaerfea atct 2 | 

Te WA F Tas F wwe F 
atine eatat % eo F fraqearaaaay ae. 
Hiat Wt Sas sree GARE aT aS 
ua aratcrea fara fear 24 ccaayia” 
Prac tat & sar, was ah ate gas 
WAST AATTT ST AT AL ara gaay 2 


BIR SH aaTrS aITT HF arcafaa Hx Sah z1 


qaft at saat # fra agate S farrg 
sere ear Tat wr steht fame 2 aie 
Gee acs aaa Fat H gaps | sq 
sate waat facern shear & eras & 


_ Ua FARA MIX BARAT A VHA gels 


Yb aa feaaaat vd sara Say En 
fag aaa STs sarit 1 


sttafaa aed: ait atadtcarit farfarty 
AA, Mt Tare Wteafe Fa, ecu, qo 
R4E-LWR+ EER VRS REO 1 





at Hane anTag aed F Ge aeaay FF 
WET WA TAH Head Tl Alar aay & 
maga wad aead aa ae dan aad 
21 staearrad wa F AEqEq sega 
aay gear HT Maga fara tad Aqaps af 
PO HT AST ATAHAT VT “Araeq’ ze | sao 
ardate azar uf afar 2%, uq gy 
TATA 1 

af aed ar araret fast ag 2a, 
fraat axat afer? ale feaat nee g | 


aie ar eaed at TAR AT TaAT: ae 


frat, agfaar vt ret itat—fatae fear 
ath eaeqfiar Jara UTM —ag 
fefaa ware afra & 1 afte FT aft agg, 
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FH, O01, cara wa faces wen, afe FT 
AAT, TINT, say, Haale at fax, 
Aempass et afrer, fagan afe aT 
ar 2 1 aan qaqa gafaa areas 
aware frag exfenat & oe HF ye ART 
WaT Waa HAT S | 


at aga mast arenttaa 1 faectt, 
retort TATATATH 8VS4 | KATO GON 
(itaasreat aatadt 3) 1 go ek 
(aftez); go 20 (after) | 


wMarIt F aa wigs faaray HF ga-az 
ge fata sera st aT TT Saar a fcarx 
ae H yee7 eH area af A aarga aT 
CAAT FT | Fe AAS AeA ane eafagat 
aT aneaanat at Fated faatat ar PATATS 
Zi 

ae tad APTA SAT TT ATO faa HTX 
ar-aga wat at gfe HWA F afae a Sat 
ay faa-fars WaTR H SITSAT HT | ZT ATSAR 
art & ara AHA BT CITA watafe ATAT 
STaT z 1 ¢ 

IT getH AT AHUATT geqraay aT 

Teas aps 1 sae araUAMT He Ae gat 
ara age ares saree FRAT Taye | He 
73a ator Hart see (FaaeT) wT TT 
araq wa 8 sfagread frat ge) aac at 
fadaa ach free, cag ste darfra 21 
aor axe far we AAT AA 21 Fs 
aren geared mafia tere ate qeadf 
faarat 3} demas H AATAT, HT ares AT aT 
Baay aaa ator fAaet AI ara BA 
HI THT S| AGT AEH THA feea- 
Saat & fare tet | 





aitgon-gdn— ao TATA sas; ade 


_ 














fret wat 1 areroredt, areata fae THT, 
Ren Ree Tot Fo Rol : 


Terfrare addg afaaa sitet wad 
Wet-arata-qeq cq dvix gea at afTTe 
fer dag oer ss wait H farm a 
Mera a sane aar, zATent, waaaT F 
aifiata 8 svigeor nt qatea cata —7e TAF 
AFR aT fer S| erie, ata, frat a ATa 
S4 AIX areal & faeqoy ® faa at geet 
CL aRIT ata gett F wrauss a Ala 
<8 1 faare wfaqtes 2 | 
Arar aea, warara, g o- fag TAT, 
Ue Fs eax Fe, sig ar eaeq eae FAP 
<eeit ar gare seareq fear way | AST 
are aareg atfean faaar vs aaa! 
START & forsrrgeit atte <hret H fre ae TA 
TRA sqpSa 2 | 
Tar wfacra fase aga aeTt © 
S88 gare arat sit sina ud ofeattt 
@ | Bee aire H fear war ary sgt 


Wer sear feedt WIATS F | 


MAB fez oe (qz00 ALD. tale)—st° 
AMT SIL aS, Hanis THT 
§Re¥-cu | Go Coy 


Slo eteex ara qe at aem geaeT ey TT 
ret BT. Bret VarSUT slag 7a at earat 
* feartora & faraa aaa: abriaa qsaytt 
Aster a arfeardh wa saw artaa feats 
Neier Fafa, sana, dora qi, at AT 
TRO aay aT TIA, sicianr HH aeHT TS 
aT trae aat staat F fere wat fa 


wT fatan a | farg at H falaa cat cafes 
FAT DY eafra wearat ay faarat a faarwa: 


Stat ate. aaa A ofa dest, Tht IF 
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faget wat, UT, faeet cat afr afaerat 
ud aifas sarefaat or svat frat g 


sf ATACTATATA ATA Saas 9 ate aectat- 
avd Rare, atacaw faarite sit 
facaeet TAACUAATES TAA aistiattca 
qtaraat, fro Ho RVC¥-RoOVLNTo ARI 


ea GeIH FT BSA Seer ATCA FY Fa aT 
aerate PUA S AI Sa AlAs BT ATYLT 
at araa aat g Sit ota F a factar ei 
cam fat att at ST AT PACA HAT 
qrasae @, aa saat feafa 2 wa aa ar 
eyo FT gia 21 ae sraeats a fa 
aga gor FAT a St AT et Aaa eg, rear 
eqed aTaaT J 1 WAT at scam, Sfaaer ue 
aiee aT Tw eta Teg! ERs Her 
zqeq Baal aaa atfeafaat gt sat 
3) AIR ATACATATCATS seat gta 21 BTeaT 
eet qzagl FT al UF HT St Tat zt 

qa Het SETTLER ST TS ATT 
agate * San va feta ae 
a aatarar at TES peat ara at stat g 
fp ae <A fafeaqd =T F areat at ise 
ara & AAT SUA, AT AIT A eT 


rat at Fa ATTA S | 


7@ F 
21 304 


oft eta PAST (Ferargzaz area afarat 
aca facfaa faafa ava) —ateies Tez, 
gareato | faceit,  wtetterret aaetara, 
each ¥4K To 1 afefiTEE 1 To Roe 


(afstez) 3 Fo 9° (afsrez) 
quater FRAT TaatT A arated 
faaralt OT UF gratin wa alasrata Wet 
a1 gaat Fat SIT egatae Gag | 2a 
Het AAA BT HATTUT feat Iralt ZT 
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# aga fare & dee tty svaPahara’ 
HT AMT ATH MATa qa’ As 1 et Wat 
Fanart fras-arit A agqada gaa ar ae 
mana ferry sega fear 21 adearit 
Rat ata at aes ger at faaar att 
Ta Maat fasathacrars Fe wecat ats 
F fear ae 8 fra anat & saat gt sas 
afegdt farana wo-faeare Hat 1 wa: 
aaa FLAT -H ST ATA IT GS WRT, WIT 
att aa art, faratat eran # gt ga 
aread: wa oatfefe sea aaAT wT eqee 
ATATEBTIL IT AT St ATS HI ATA gar 
Sit, FA gre aT BT Ga Hw * fac 
Tet WI at eae FH fast es aha saw 
HC AAT ATA J 1 AE BT Camas? 
Fel ATA AT BT AAT arse 1 


Siddhanta Bindu:Being Madhusudana’s Commentary 
onthe Dasasloki of Sri Sankaracharya—Tr, by 
P.M. Modi. Allahabad, Vohra Publishers and 
Distributors, 1985 (Reprinted). ix +183pp. 
Rs. 150. 


This translation of Siddhanta Bindu—a com: 
mentary on the Dagasloki of Sri Sankaracharya 
would be found very useful to general readers and 
scholars as this, also has a ‘detailed biographical 
account of life and works of Madhusudan Saras- 
wati and his contemporary authorities on the 
subject. 

The text used for the translation is one Publish- 
ed in Advaita Manjari Series of Kumbhakonam, 
Ratnavali commentary has also been consulted and 
other different readings from various sources have 
been embodied in an appendix. 

The text of Siddhanta Bindu has been analysed 
and divided into topics according to the generally 
accepted tenets of Sankar Vadanta. 


fara wttactt—eo att TATA | aah, 
areatat AEA WAM @C9, Re, go 
EEF HL 4 Ko 1 Fo FOU : 
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fasta waradt atx ae ara fafzrcer- 
da aaa at wea 21 facy F zeag FT 
sfaqred Har et a AeA BT TT TERA FI 
afa, cafe, efaara, Fao # fae st Aga 
ar at wfaqrad fear wat @, WeaHat > ALATA 
a rqre ay erat He ser aer aT freq 
feat ae wea waa & feareat at 
aay wa F1 eae ax These F—TaH 
qhege F argt arars F wargaryt afar ante 
H faoy ar gr sera wfaarfat 8—lar ar 
qat & | fedia cfeeae F fay ar waTAT 
a HW Te gat gat AT aT STATA TS 
sac Hf aned gad faarat sr saraar wa 
aa sofarg array BT et aT Hy F— 
tar wars aga aiweae H Hers fe area 
at oem sien aeg & 1 at Fat FH aga & ara, 
axles sahara, Aeeraa FUT Vs srgem, 
aaa rat anfe aaa weal Bt TAT PTAT at 
Ted) qeerx faewad fears SF arr aaa F 
atta & fat ATATaT TAT FATT BT aaa 
frat & 1 rata wa rarer & ag wee Thee at 
Tare | 

Source-book of Modern Hinduism—Ed. by Glyn 


Richards. London, Curzon Press, 1985, 
X +212pp. [ISBN: 0-7007-01737]. Rs, 125, 


By means of a balanced selection of texts with 
commentaries, this work seeks to combine an 
approach to the renaissance Of Hinduism and the 
reformation of Indian society. The authors chosen 
are those deemed to be leaders of thought in 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century India who may 
be considered to be inheritors of the Hindu religi- 
ous and social traditions and contributors to the 
renewal of Hinduism; whose political, social and 
economic interests and preoccupations proved 
significant in the development. of modern India. 
Selections from the works of chosen writers are 
related to themes dealing with religion, social and 
economic reform, education and -politics. Also 
included are brief biographical details of each 





writer together with an assessment of his signifi- 
cance in the reformation of the Hindu way of the 
life and his contribution to the religious, intellec- 
tual and political life of India. 


Sti-Sikta: Text with Translation and Explanation— 
by S.K. Ramachandra Rao. Bangalore, Kalpa- 
taru Research Academy, 1985. 112pp. (Kalpataru 
Research Academy Publication 3). Rs. 30. 


Sri-Sikta is among the more popular Vedic hymns. 
Ttis used extensively in orthodox Hindu homes as 
also in temples and in various sequences. It it used 
ee ae daily worship ritual of whatever deity (pia); 
pa Sed in offering oblations to the sacred fire 
(toma); it is employed for recitation (Japa); and 
it is tead everyday as part of religious devotion 
(Parayand). And aignava, Saiva as well as 
Saktas hold it in high esteem for Goddess invoked 
here transcends sectarian limitations. 

L This. book contains the Sanskrit text, English 
gecletion, word-explanation and comments which 
are based on commentaries and glosses of the 
Sukta available in Sanskrit and Telugu. 


Srivallabhadigvijaya also known as Sriyadunatha- ° 


digvijaya with Hindi Translation—by Yadu- 
nathaji; Includes Sriyadunathastaka by Goswam! 
Shri Vallabhlalji Maharaj. Baroda, Shri Vallabha 
Publications, 1985, 12 +12 +107pp. (Sti Vallabha 
Studies Series 16). Rs. 60. 


he: Present work, Srivallubhadigvijaya, written 
in lucid Sanskrit verse and prose by his grandson 
Sti Yadunathji is the most authentic and impor 
tant record of the great life of Shri Vallabhachary2- 
The illustrious author collected the materi u 
work not only through his father Shri Vitthalnathj!, 
the second son of Shri Mahaprabhuji and the 
close associates of the. latter, but also by 
travelling to all the places which,had been earlier 
sanctified by Shri _Mahaprabhuji himself. ee 
work also contains basic tenets of the Achary? 8 
teachings. Hence, the work is venerated and widely 
studied, down to this time, by all the follo 
the Pusti Marga. The work proves to be @ valuable 
document to those who are interested in knowing 
the authentic life history of Shri vallabhacharya- 


al for his 


Studies in Hinduism—by Rene Guenon; Tr. from 


wers of . 
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French by Ian Kesarcodi Watson—New Delhi, 
Navrang, 1985. 87pp. Rs. 65. 


Studies in Hinduism is the English version of 
French work entitled “Etudes Sur L’Hinduism’’ 
written by Rene Guenon. The translation 
into English is by Ian Kesarcodi Watson of 
Australia. The contribution of the French author 
and its translation by an Australian itself make the 
book quite interesting. 

The book reveals spirit of India while explain- 
ing ‘Atma Gita’, ‘Kundalini Yoga’,, ‘Theory of 
Five Elements’, ‘Dharma’, <Varna’, ‘Tantrism and 
Magic’, ‘Fifth Veda’, ‘Nawa Ripa’, ‘Maya’ and 
finally “‘Sanatana Dharma’, all in understanda- 
ble and unbelievable 100'pages only. 

Tt makes 4 compelling reading to see that the 
world is suffering from prosperity and not from 
poverty. ‘True India is the one that remains 
always faithful to the teachings that its elite hands 
down to itself through the centuries.” 


The Taittiriya Aranyaka with the Commentary of 
Bhatta Bhaskara Misra and an English Intro- 
duction by T.N- Dharmadhikari, 3 vols. in 1,— 
Ed. by A. Mahadeva Sastri and K. Rangacarya. 
Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 (Reprinted). 
xii +381 + 191 + 154pp. Rs. 150 (Cloth); Rs, 120 

(Paper). 

‘This treatise belongs. to the Taittiriya School of 

the Krsna yajurveda and us ‘aranyaka’ because it 

jis to be recited by a Vrati in the midst of aranya 
st). This is 4 reprint of the earlier edition 

Cr wht out in the Government Oriental Library 

Bes Nos. 26, 27, and 29 Mysore. In. this edition, 

the Taittiriya Aranyaka has been divided into 8 

prapathakas. Prapathaka 1 deals with Arunaketu- 

cayana. Prapathaka 2 i.e. Svadhyaya Brahmana 
deals with the rite of Sacred Thread, Twilight ® 
worship; Kusmanda Sacrifice, Initiation and vows, 

These two Pprapathakas belong to the Katha 

school of Black Yajurveda. Prapathaka 3 compiles 

Caturhotrciti, Purusakrticiti, Upa- 


las for vU 
ee Caturhotrciti is the same as Brahmaciti or 
prahmamedha. Prapathaka 4 deals with the Pitr- 


medha and cremation rites. Prapathaka 5 compri- 
ses the Taittiriya Upanisad, divided into 3 vallis: 
Siksa, Brahma and Bhrgu. Prapathaka 6 con- 
stitutes ‘Narayanopanisad known as Yajniki, 
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Prapathakas 7, 8, contain the Pravargya formulas 
and their Brahmana. 


The aranyaka contains the commentary of | 


Bhattabhaskara, the text is accented but the accent 
at places is irregular, Bhattabhaskara has tried to 
explain or justify such anomalies. Sdyana has also 
commented on this Aranyaka. But Bhattabhas- 
kara, the commentator of this edition is more useful 
since he provides elaborate exegetical and gram- 
matical notes. 


Tantra Asana: A way to Self-Realization—by Ajit 
Mookerji. New Delhi, Ravi Kumar, Kumar 
Gallery, 1971. 163pp. + 97PI. Biblio. Rs. 500 


Tantra Asana, unrayels the significance of esoteric 
practices hitherto hidden and neglected. The 
inspiration of Tantra Asana has its source in the 
divine creative idea from which every insight of 
human ' awareness arises. It envisages a total 
involvement in the life process around us. As 
Tantra says: ‘One must rise by that by which one 
may fall’’. Tantra Asana unites spirit and matter 
to enable man to achieve his fullest self-realization 
which in effect is to transcend self. Tantra accepts 
this world as Purusha (Male) and Prakrti (Female, 
Nature) and makes  self-realization Possible; it 
works for their unity by a contemplation that js 
also action and that makes One of two ((Two-ness 
transforms into One-ness). From a Tantric Point 
of view, the consummated human being is man and 
woman fused as the selves are dissolved into the 
Self. This is the state of Ananda, infinite joy, 
supreme bliss. 

For the advanced study of Tantric doctrines 
and teachings a selected bibliography is provided 
at the end. However, this beautiful volume exists 
to initiate people visually into the field of Tantra. 


afardta aifeat - Tes - afeatEE Ho ayo 
aaata witadl AAT Ato are Met 1 
agIatg, afaftse Amie, &ck 1 go 
SRST Go, 09)! 


aan fa ATE aal FATAL Bat at aren’ 
sarah 7§ 2 1 Gel MAMAS Hoosier 
aTAH AAT ST TWAS Vl ATTA 3) ze 
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Tal & eta Bera: Areaag F sfersiy 
yea frardt 1 afen wat ah saat Ft 
za afgar da sr cage’ faferce aa 
THU AAT z | 

ao aay a afats array where aieat 
Peg AeA a WSs! StH F waH Aar- 
usdia qs a ea eMC GIs Ss  Aaht 
ga dat cet # aart Fa aal g, cara eqeq 
a at fahrce carat H erafeag we feaa 
fl zayare sa sat F Heraeda ae 
aq afer q13 4 oT ezafead ats He 2 ae 
at saat wateat ATT We BT Si args | 

ae dfear wea H. efeomewarargare 
Taq sega feat aT Sea wee ay 
hat yoo Haat et ylet Es F1 srat 2 
afer aqua & ware FT sise BF FRar way 
AS ART Hla AIT AeA A AHA TTT | 


Taittiriya Upanishad—by H.N. Ramaswamy. 
Bombay, Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, 1985. xix + 
134pp. Rs. 140. 


The present work on the Taittiriya Upansad by 
Shri H.N. Ramaswamy is a study’ ‘probing into the 
depths of the universal principles and truths con- 
tained in the text, in the light of the modern 
scientific knowledge. ‘ 
This study of the Taittiriya Upanisad ‘will prove 
that an experimental approach to the wisdom of 
our Rshis is possible. The book should be of 
interest to all those readers who have imbibed in 
scientific outlook and would like to have a new 
interpretation of our ancient literature. 


The Bridge to the Three Holy Cities: The Samanya 
Praghattaka of Narayana Bhatta’s Tristhitisetu 
—Ed. and Tr. by Richard Saloman. Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. vi+524pp. Append. 
Abbrey. Rs. 175. 


The present volume consists of a critical edition of 
the text of the Samanyapraghatfaka. and an an- 
notated translation. This text contains: a wealth 
of information for the study of the pilgrimage 
tradition in Hinduism. 





The text and translation have been numbered 
according to the following system: quotations 
from other works are set in and numbered con- 
secutively. The sentences in the commentary 
following each quotation are numbered’ from 
1 onward. 

The editions of the texts cited are those which 
are listed in the bibliography. Where more than 
! oe edition of a text is listed in the bibliography, 

€ quotations are identified in the text listed first, 
unless otherwise noted. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad—by Swami Siva- 

Nanda. Shivanandanagar, The Divine Life Society, 

1985. xvi+ 596pp. Rs. 80. 


ne Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is the most detailed 
nd magnificent revelation. of the ancient philo- 
ec aereees, which, in its six chapters provides to 
ee @ practically exhaustive and concen- 
again ching on every aspect of life, making: it 
: spensable guidebook to the student of 
literature as well as ‘the philosopher, the reli- 
gious devotee, and. the mystical and spiritual 
seeker engaged in meditation for divine realisation. 

_Brhadaranyaka has an internal connection 
with the precise adoration of the Almighty sun& 
in the Purusa-Sakta of the Samhita. The Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad is a veritable research reservoir 
and may be taken:up for intensive study- 


The Gita Bhasya of Ramanuja—tTr, by M.R. Sampat- 
Kumaran. Bombay, Anantacharya Indological 
Research Institute, 1985. xxxii + 523pP++ 
Abbrev., Gloss., Index. Rs. 60. 


The author has, through this work ventured to 
draw attention to the interpretations give™ by 
Other leading commentators in the belief that 
these might clarify Shri Ramanuja’s own expost- 
tion and help to place. it. in. its historical setts: 
The listing of variant readings and the transcrib- 
ing of additional glokas accepted by certain com- 
mentators may also contribute to this. This, trans 
ation of the Gitarthasangraha given as, a? appen- 
dix will demonstrate how closely that work has 
been followed in the bhasya. The footnotes are 
mostly inspired by the Chandrika. 


‘astes Accord- 


The Mutual Relations of the Four C 
Edward 


ing to the Manavadharmacastram—by 


_yarious for! 


Book Reviews - 


W. Hopkins. Delhi, Asian Educational Services; 
1985. vi-+ 110pp. Index. Rs. 65. 


The object of this essay is to attempt a’ systematic 
presentation of the mutual relations of the four 
castes of Indian society as they are found in the 
Law-book of Manu. 

This work is generally supposed to present the 
completion of the caste system and to show us the 
state of Indian society at a time when the’ Brahm 
caste had reached the apex of its power°and the 
fetters of caste had been clamped with the last 
rivet of a gradually wide-spread, deep-rooted 
superstition, propagated by an unscrupulous and 
overweening priestly aristocracy. 


The Origins of Saivism and Its History in the Tamil 
Land—by K.R. Subramanian. New Delhi, Asian 
Educational Services, 1980. vi + 82pp. Biblio., 


Index: Rs. 65. 


This book is a study of the origin of Saivism and 
its development in Tamil Nadu. Saivism influenc- 
ed every aspect of the Tamil culture including 
temples, Buddhist architecture etc. 

The author has tried to delve into Saivism and 
ms of worship practised by the Tamil 
llic, Naga, spirit and sakti worship. 


eople—pha eA 
pe g book on Saivism and its influence 


An enlightenin, 
on the Tamil land. 


eligion and Philosophy of the Attarvaveda— 
N.J. Shende. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute, 1985. 25Zpp. Index, Biblio, 


The R 
by 
Research 
‘Abbrev. Rs. 65. 

of the present work is to present the un- 

tendencies, reflected in the theory and 

practice of the Atharvanic Religion, and warrant- 
ed by the actual Atharvanic Texts, viz.; the Sam- 
pita, Brahmana and Kausikasitra. 

The philosophy of the Atharyaveda is based 
on the conceptions of the Brahman and. Atman. of 
the Atharvanic thinkers. They have substantially 
contributed to the Upanisadic thought. The 
author attempts to throw new light on the problem 
of the late Atharvanic Upanisads. 


The aim 
orthodox 


The Vinasikhatantra: A Saiva Tantra. of the Left 
Current—Ed. and ‘Tr. by Teun Goudriaan. 
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Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985, ix+162pp, 
[ISBN 0-89581-766-7]. Rs. 75, 


The Vinasikha Tantra is a succinct. but unique 
religious text in Sanskrit. It belongs to the earlier 
strata of Tantric literature. At present it seems to 
be the only surviving text of the «Left Current”’ 
(vamasrotas, not to be confounded with vama- 
marga) in Saiva Tantrism. From the testimony of 
the Vinasikha we may conclude that this school 
was especially interested in the worship of Siya 
and identification with this god; with yogic exer- 

' cises destined to raise the consciousness of one’s 
own divine Siva nature and the supernatural 
powers derived from this consciousness; and with 
rituals of magic accompanied by mantras which 
evoke the powerful nature of the god. The form of 
Siva adored is alittle known, manifestation called 
Tumburu who is surrounded by four Saktis called 
Jaya, Vijaya, Jayanti (or Ajita) and Apardjita. 
The text discusses the mandala and the mantras 
of these deities. 


Thirteen Principal Upanishads: Translated ‘from 
the Sanskrit with an outline of the Philosophy 
of the Upanishads and an annotated bibliogra- 
phy—Robert Earnest Hume. 2nd Rey. Edn. Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1983 (Reprinted). 
xvi+588pp., Biblio., Append. [ISBN: 19-561641- 
3]. Rs. 80. 


‘Hume’s translation of the Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads was first published in 1921 with the 
aim of providing a faithful rendering of the 
original Sanskrit text. The translation is Preceded 
by an introductory essay on the philosophy of the 
Upanishads by Hume. The order of translation is 
as follows :— 

d) Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad ; (2) Chan- 
dogya Upanishad, (3) Taittiriya Upanishad; (4) 
Aitareya Upanishad; (5) Kaushitaki Upanishad; 
(6) Kena Upanishad; (7) Katha Upanishad; (8) 
Isa Upanishad; (9) Mundaka Upanishad: (10) 
Prasna Upanishad: (1) Mandukya Upanishad, 
(12) Svetasvatara Upanishad; (13) Maitrj 


Upanishad. ‘ 
Translations are supplemented with speciay 


notes and commentaries. ' 

The book includes an exhaustive Bibliography 
of the Upanishads which is selected, classified and 
annotated. The Appendix includes the: article 
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entitled ‘Recurrent and Parallel Passages in the 
Principal Upanishads and. the Bhagvad_ Gita’ by 


George C.A, Hoas, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads has been held in high esteem by all 
Serious students of Upanishadic studies since its 
first publication. 


Grae er-aia—aro welt 1 fercit, tat 
WIT TATA, RVC 1 SR WOR Tol 
Bo Ko (afer) | Go WK (afta) | 


Ba gkan # sta, ate, fare, age, fare, 
Seay, fas atx area aay h daa F Sea, 
AIG, Ata, tia, wer arf ar sere 
at far ea aa faoat F are qey ae itrat 
a gaara wert fear qarad. ara at 
a4 araaatara, Waar car at aAeaT 
wl artiraae fara & sgare fagat 
a stand feat tar 2) 


Sto wedlg saat faart atrmat = | 
Sat afar wag faarearr & are 
aathia wa gest al avg ¥) 3 ahaa 
Waa eats gheag H emer F atx fare 
aat qfeag & at aat & were <a ara = | 
sia sega afa faacaars #, goaae ate 
art # waeq dt waren fre stat | 


Understanding Rgveda—by D.V. Chauhan. Poona, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1985. 


ix+358pp. Index. Rs. 100. 


A comprehensive culture-historical study of this 
Central Asian region is bound to help the under- 
standing of the Rgveda quite substantially. Un- 
fortunately, Indian scholars have almost totally 
neglected this aspect of the study of the Rgveda. 
Shri D. V. Chauhan’s present monograph is a 
welcome departure from this trend. It admirably 
serves to draw the pointed attention of.the students 
of the Rgveda to a valuable line of research: 


Upanishad Drama—by Swami Sivananda, Shivan- . 




















andanagar, The Divine Life Socity, 1985. vill + 
224pp. Rs. 15. 


the sub- 


The j , 
he idea behind the present plays is that t 
ancient 


Beegorettis propounded by the most 
brou shee _Knowledge, the Upanisads, may be 
ma ght within easy grasp of even the busiest 

n. So that, even as a book, it may serve its 
panos: The cream of the Upanisads is extracted 

Presented in a homely style. 
asa eae Sivanandaji Maharaj has faker 
us 2 Geum Cia and intelligible language 
valuable teng eee tions of the text so Has iy Be : 
one and att ings can be readily unders! 
Vaisnavism in Bengal, 1486-1900—Ramakantlt 
ceakravarti. Calcutta, Sanskrit Pustak Bhan- 
‘ar, 1985, xvi++ 555pp. Biblio.; Rs. 300. 


i on'careful and extensive research, this he 
cal Voted to a critical review of the sonig hit? in 
B context and consequences of Vaisnavism 
engal from 1486 to 1900. It provides, @ Mot 
ae of Vaignava historiography which re oa 
different from the traditional theolOBic#! cin of 
aes theme of this book is the correlation © 
, aisnavism to social and intellectual developments 
n Bengal Over a long stretch of time. It contains 
maacics of the Vaignava centres, the compulsions 
conc the homogenisation of Gaudiya ee. 
abet the socio-religious background ona the 
sae heterodoxy and guru-worshiP, isi ion 
Ors which strengthened syncretis™ poet 
and social relations. ; i 
The concluding chapters deal with NADI 
adjustment with modernity, the discovery ati 
evaluations of Vaignavism made by Keane 2 
elite during the nineteenth century, an i 
Permanence of the Vaisnava Jeaven’ in Be) 
musical and dramatic forms. : 


reife caarqa—aaw Us ATT ara 
ait pax ara yaa | ater, farafaee™ 


oat Sarcit aerate, 3c% | T° Rae! 
BokRI : 

a ga ara gaat A AIT faat-aa4, afer 
é a at gfe a 


Ue ayy HT TUT AeA ae 
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of cra anar aT ert FRAT g | saw aay 
gafaaal, arent frera rat, anratfass, sear- 
eqqerare, waTecra fea ale aeaa wat 
aan MAA RTATTT, ATAUATAT Tat eater 
aq-faza # qrarayt aT AIL AH HLH 
arate H ATAST ATA FT faua art se 
qrentfn TAATTT, TAH HOA H frat g 1 

ga qeacedt OT [ATT AAT FE state 
war free TT 21 fava seer H sah aT 
at ATATS TTSE feat wat 2% | Tar THeat ar 
aaa THAT feat Tat 21 sAraA, May, 
qenm, ALT UF CIATT & afea ar faaor 
aft frat TaT Z| THU BT HET AST F 


‘ gfaga satel a feat wat 2, at fava & 


grag @ 1 Far ANT aera FH A aa-asT 
neta & aatat at ge fear aat e | aeae 
saat at feral Ft aiied SL WaAHAT at 
afarn a ahh aint a TAT FT Ware 
peat vat 2 | state THU FT AS ITA ATT 
aan ATA & TAA GT & et F grant F 
aat Tega fHAT AT TET ei fra gh ae 
gen ATTA FT TATTT afenat at ceara wad 
Haare ENT | 
purana Part I—Tr. and Annot. by S.V. 
Syer- Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. xxix + 


345pp- (Ancient Indian Tradition and Mytho- 
tony, Ed. by J-L. Shastri, Vol. 31) Rs. 100. 


Varaba 


‘The present Volume contains the Varaha Purana 
part I (Chapters 1-136) in English Translation. 
This is. the thirty-first volume in the Series on 
Ancient Indian Tradition and Mythology. 

The Varahapurana is an old Purana considered 
a major Purana (mahapurana) in the accounts 
giver in the Puranas themselves. It is full of. reli- 
gious and theological matters and glorification 
of the gods, mainly Visnu, and of the holy tirths 
and rules for the observance of various vratas 
vows). It may be noted that although the work is 
traditionally believed to contain 24,000 Slokas, 
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the text available now contains only a little over 
10 000 Slokas. 

The Puranaisin the form of a conversation 
between Varaha, the Boar-incarnation of Lord 
Visnu, and Dharani, the Earth held up by him in 
his tusk, as given by Sita, the mythological narra- 
tor. The whole «discourse is in reply to Earth’s 
Questions to the Lord seeking enlightenment as to 
creation, sustenance and destruction of the world 
and what would constitute righteous conduct and 
virtuous actions for happiness in life and ultimate 
liberation from worldly existence, 


Varaéha Purana Part II—Tr. and Annot by S.V. 
Tyer. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985, xiv. + 
355-738pp. Gloss..(Ancient Indian Tradition and 
Mythology Ed. By J.L. Shastri, Vol, 32), 
Rs. 100. 


The present volume contains the Varaha Purana 
Part Il (Chapters 137-218) in English translation. 
This is the thirty second volume in the Series. on 
Ancient Indian Tradition and Mythology. 

Itis full of religious and theological matters 
and glorification of the gods, mainly Visnu, and 
of the holy tirthas-and rules for the observance of 
various vratas (vows). The work is Presented here 
in English translation. 

The Purana is in the form of a conversation 
between Varaha, the Boar-incarnation of Lord 
Visnu, and Dharani, the Earth held up by him in 
his tusk, as given by Sata, the mythological nar- 
ratar. The whole discourse is in reply to. Earth’s 
Questions to the Lord seeking enlightenment as 
to creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
world and what would constitute righteous con- 
duct and virtuous actions for happiness in life and 
ultimate liberation from worldly existence, 

Since the Purana is Visnuite in character, a 
number of chapters are essentially devoted to thie 
worship of Lord Visnu in the form of idols. 
Various kinds of idols are enumerated. They are 
of wood, stone, clay, copper, bronze, silver or 
gold. The procedure of worship is the same as 
prevails among Vaisnava devotees even today. 


Veda-Bhasya-Bhiimika-Sangraha : A. collection of 
ail available Sayana’s Introductions of pj, 
Vedic Commentaries—by Baladeva Upadhyaya. 
Varanasi, Chaukbambha Sanskrit Sansthan, 
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1985. 12+-99+174 pp. (Kashi Sanskrit Series. 
102). Rs 50, 


This book contains all available Sayanacarya’s 
Introductions to his commentaries upon the Vedic 
Samhitas namely, Taittiriya Samhita (of Krsna 
Yajurveda), Rg Veda Samhita, Saimaveda Samhita, 
Kanva Samhita (Cf Sukla  -Yajurveday and 
Atharya Samhita. Every attempt has been made 
to make it as useful as Possible. 

To make this yolume interesting and useful to 
both the Sanskrit-knowing Pandits and English 
knowing scholars alike, two introductions, one in 
Sanskrit and the other in English have been pre- 
fixed, which provide detailed information about 
the life and works of Sayanacarya and attempts. 
to evaluate the suitability of his introductions to 
the Vedic commentaries. Alphabetical list. of the 
subject-matter, technical terms, list of the works 
and authors quoted or referred to and alphabeti- 
cal list of quotations have been appended to’ the 
text to make the book more useful. 


Vedanta Reyalued and Restated—by -Nataraja 
Gura. Varkala, Narayana Gurkula Hg. n.d. 
145pp. Rs. 40: 


Vedanta does not close its door against any reli- 
gion, It is not meant to be a surrogate of religion. 

Itis an open, dynamic and fully catholic atti- 
tude in the true sense of the word, free from all 
conditionings to which the psyche is subjected. It 
is meant to be a philosophy with a way of life. 

It is the Science of sciences or the, philosophy 
of sciences, expressed’by. the seers of India in a 
Picture-language which the present author calls 
‘proto-language’. The author’s bold claim is that 
this language has always been adopted by seers at 
all times and climes. It is this. proto-linguism 
which he relies on to revise and revaiue Vedanta, 
clearing off all the debris that has accumulated on 


it through centuries. , 


Vedanta Siddhanta Bheda or an Account of Various 
Followers' of Savkaracharya Schools—by 
Narmadashankar Devshankar Mehta, Delhi, 


S.N. Publications, 1985. Xv+125Spp. Append. 


Rs. 60. 
The ,book deals with the doctrinal differences 
n 


_ 














al 
Bcc ine various followers of Sankaracarya 
The stud ee of Advaita metaphysics. 
upon the aa 1» divided into four Chapters based 
matter ae aE under which the subject- 
with categori Anta naturally falls. Chapter I deals 
and Jagat = of Vedanta Brahma, Maya, Jiva 
Physics and Nis: a i reviews the. harmony of 
means of taphysics. Chapter 3 recounts the 
realizing Brahman. Chapter 4 analyses 


the theory 1j 
f ry liberati 3 3 man’s 
existence, on—the ultimate aim of 


an ga is based upon the siddhantalesa of 
consulted iksita. Other works shave also been 
Rete no the sesulte obtained. The author 
comparative, to avoid personal reflections on the 
ences. The u merits of various doctrinal differ- 
Speak j upholders of differences are allowed to 

n their own words, rendered into English, 


So that t . ss 
views, he reader might impartially srasP. their 


Save- farts —cyaitaret | aUsts, Gas FET 
fearea, gach vi-LRce Fo! aaa 
Ho 1 Fo eo | ; 


TIN ste «rend Fane” fe rattan a1 
ant ef Les te H sqrerta wat drat 
Ter ay oetrar aca ar aefearaS TAT ear 
Wat fear qat 8) afew ae atfae 
TST HT cata H cae gu WAT RTT 
Me atu gag df # caT TT & att 
YAS TEBE Saat TaITs feAT TAT 2 TIF 
FEAT Ay sear agate feat Ta z | fe 
HTATe a feet edt ara ate FTES 
qi wan afsa afew aa fe wt eae 
SBE uta at eqer wT fare AAT 
SMR aha aed HATHA STAT arara ft 
SS fear war & ge mea a ft afan weet 
HT sqreata frat tate see WT a aed A 
a DRM RgeT gain x Hats feat Tat 
Z| 
Wa; Tes Acar, STAT wa Herat @ | 
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Vedic Fundamentals—by R.D: Sharma. 2nd 
Enlarged Edn. Bombay, Vedic | Parmarth 
Ashram, 1985, viii + 202pp. Rs. 20. 


The present volume is a thesis on God, Trinity, 
Creation and Dissolution of Universe, the Path 
and Goal of life, Worship, Idol Worship, Trans- 
migration of the Soul, and Social life. The author 
ains these subjects ably. and’ scholarly. . His 


exp! . ieee 
he interpretation 1s pro-Vedic, 


style is lucid and t 

areata gretacn-fasttt—eto aeamazt wat | 
qRaTes, Wt Te TATAAT THVT, CRC 
atee ou(at Te HALAL WAATAT 2) 
Bo B4l 


gata ateat aH ACSTALT, TATATE HIT 
qeera-et diy FATT aval at caters 
pear ware) arat eae: area ata, 
gor Ate ATCT ara aTd € | 

gagers Hah fay sata 73, 
fag, TH fafa, eal, 73, qatar Tar 
anaes, et AIS afeeT HIATT BT ATT HALT 
grant at aTaIe TAIT FH ATATE aintatT 
faxaa feat TAT 2) ory 4, stleara 4 
fagtd TAP & fafas arerct ar Tiere Hee 


at 2, areata, fanaa aris seat ay eaTeaT 
et BU aT TART | AT TLS afar 
age are sa At e dearca ararat aT 


‘gtarcer ieae feat @ AIk dfreriaa saTVT 


x mT, TX SAAT ote fae Ft 21 
fase TANT & afar arose gata ot 
gist Z| 


Vision, of Cosmic Order in the Vedas—by Jeanine 
Miller. xix + 358pp. Biblio. Notes. (ISBN: 0- 


7102-0369-1]. £ 25. 


This volume attempts at reconstructing the sages’ 
vision of Cosmic Order from hints: and references 
ttered throughout the Vedas. The law of Cos- 
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mic Order is shown to be working at three levels: 
the Cosmic level, the law as it manifests in the 
universe and therefore nature; the socio-ethical 
level, with human truth and integrity being equiva- 
lent to universal harmony; and the Teligious level, 
where man’s ritual mirror the harmonious un- 
folding of the universe conceived as a stupendous 
sacrificial rite. A rare combination of sound 
scholarship with penetrating spiritual insight 
marks it distinctively. Its appeal is irresistible for 
the spiritual seeker as well as the student of Indian 
history and literature. 


Visnudharmottara Puranam—Vedayyasa: 2 vols, 
Delhi, Nag Publishers, 1985. 40-471 +216pp. 
Rs. 500 (2 Vols). 


This upa-Purana is a Kashmiri Vaisnava book of 
encyclopaedic character in three sections, Section 
deals with usual themes of the Puranas the crea- 
tion of the world, cosmology, geography, astro- 
nomy, division of time, geneologies stotras, rules 
‘about vratas and Sraddhas. Among the geneo- 
logical legends, that of Purdravas and Urvagi is 
also related more or less in agreement with Kali- 
dasa’s drama. Section II deals with law and poli- 
tics, but also with medicine, science of war, astro- 
nomy and astrology. Section III too is of a mis- 
cellaneous, character treating of grammar, lexico- 
graphy, metrics and Poetics, dancing, singing and 
music, sculpture and painting and.architecture, 

Volume I contains the bare text of the Purana 
in Sanskrit with an elaborate Introduction in 
English which mainly deals with the contents of 
the Purana. Volume II is the Slokanukramani of 
the Visnudharmottara-Purana, which Tuns into 
216 pages. 


Visnu: The Ever Free : A Study of the Madhya 
concept of God—by I. Puthiadam. Madurai, 
Dialogue Series, 1985. vii+353pp, Append. 

Biblio. Index. Rs. 45. n 


This work is a philosophical and systematic study 
of Madhva’s thought. Effort’ has been chiefly 
directed to the presentation of Madhya’s onto. 
logical theology as objectively and clearly as 
possible. The central theme of this book js the 
Madhva conception of the Supreme Being, In the 
first chapter the epistemological and Metaphysical 
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Principles on which Madhva bases his conception 
of God are scrutinised. 


aad wat areas difgara : afin area oT 
fadanters aaa sfagra, fica aus—%o 
Brat et wat! atfrarege, favazat- 
wea afew alte deo, Pecu y ec ark 
Jo laaqat | (fardeacree area aredt 
TART 9%) (fIo Fo Bto Meats HHA 
GRR) Bo Got 


afen arene at saeeT satire efeere 
wad dfaca ¢1 fafaa sien fagat & 
araea H faarat a aT faare som fra e 
aaa unin ge, afta ceeae facet 
Wel waa: afen-atera & frag Fe aT 
UH sand aay dot ft) sah afaiew 
arat qatar weal & vara A aT oy a aT 
faverfa, ara, Aastra arte faery grep 
fafad sfrgra wa gua whos wt Feat 
aren fag tant aHET afar arfger at 
faeaa) anfaa vd aHretraarcaT C frerfaa 
faaaar aa avet Hoga we a ca 
qaqa arr A TTAT AAT ag Tee 
aaTs ah 


Yogavasistha: Vasishtha Maha Ramayana, Vol. I 
—by Vidvan Bulusu Venkateswarulu. Kakinada, 
Bulusu Venkateswaralu, 1985. vi+ 168pp. Gloss:, 
Index. (Price not given). 


Feeling the great need: for a true translation of 
the great Yoga Vasishtha in simple English, the 
author has made a sincere attempt at translating 
the entire book as truly as possible. It is said in 
the text of Yoga Vasishtha that the author’ of the 
book is sage Valmeeki, the first of the poets. The 
famous Valmeeki Ramayana, the first poetical 
Diece after creation is important for its story. 

This book has six Prakaranas or chapters. The 
author of Yoga Vasishtha has tremendous powers 
of narration, inexhaustible fund of similies, great 














Bes oF imagination and all varieties of poetic 
The Bees: descriptive and didactic. ‘ 
ener of the subject is systematic, 
Standin, ive, convincing and clear. Itis an out- 
Sua: & work of unparalleled merit and it 
fines salvation sure and definite, if one 

ws it in practice. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Ste Bt aT araret qa ATETTA fasaad 
~—sto sreite ca atfara 1 AE facet, HTT 
ae few, ecewy qo Fok 1 RO RI 


RET Tay gra areware CATT HTT 
oat fafrs frarareaa favat # ata 
4 srrarey Sica weet ag frat TAT Zz ae 
FIT TA Bafa fess aeHHTA aT ATT 
G1 FeYe sare a qi searat # fare fT 
TaT | 
Tey spear a are a are faa FAA 
AH aH areca way aT Hare (AT 
TPR a Seca eae a ETT A 
ST referer aren Rafa frat & 1 Tater 
B aifeeoy qar faaae ae Hate eT 
Te fare eq fee feds wea 
aa & are ¥ arar Req Tat SAH! WET 
or fates faery gre faaaarene (ATCT 
ee fear By are ah arat T TM agI- 
Wet, rae gat ateaaT TATE 
faa fear & adie wears F areaanet @ 
araree frarat ar dat F feat 
SIT we at ghearar ae wae FAT 
Wee fear a) eae fra wea F arem aed 
Tr fare eq S aeretH sr TCA at 
ATaTe fear = agi geara & ATT ca arent 
4 therfore wart a afeafat &F HarevaTe 
at sitfewar ar aaa feat é! areat a 
mca erfine, ararfane at HAAS 2 


ATT 


“ qerae UF FF 
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ai aracdt aeat aT fae sega fear tar 


Zz! qan weara A ATT Sl ATETRAT Tz 


fagan qfecota frat TAT 21 frat aeg, 
xqr aat <a F AAT arate) afer 


rare TX ATT F areat Bt ase ATATATAT 


ar Ts @ | 


ames TAT ATT Zio amadt Tate 
fag (aagy WaT atfeat afac 1 Jo 
¥2L1 Bo VXI 


aarfos WATAT. FT AE aia aar afetay 
arn) a: AATRATA-AG TT, AAT FT 
fa-sam, Tat UA ay feerara amar ® 
ara. At TATA TT TH FAT CATT at ordre 
set 7H TH ay aiactrat FT Aeara s, TTA 
qed Fo At Her TT TT Tet teat | freg 
gtarforn att Ft facfad UWATITT aT seer 
gra aa at MAT ATAT ey arag weal ar 
Sennatcetien. fue wee Maal 
cer oft TATE CA TLL ATT eT A, Balter et 
<5 HATE MATT FH AAH ATCA ST at 
sam erat ats | f 
wafos TATA AA TR ATET sara 
qatar fara 21 Sah ATA GIT STE 
sarat a facts casita at staat F 
afore SorettaT a faa sare aaifra fear 
gar 2 sam TS qaneraretta TAL ATLA 
gars Heard worarat af Pl AKAATT 
HUA HT TAT TATA afara drat & | waa 
gar arate & AS ET saat aT TATA 
gic saat afacaie frert qa  facate # 
gy aca ed) qeadt wart 
faarud: AAA ATAT TX SAH TE TATA 
fearé 2aT ST AH & fagra aar 
sare tet HT Raat fare ua wen faarar 


frat at wea TTATAM H ATT TMl STAT 1 
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Development, of Sanskrit from Panini to Patafijali— 
by A.C. Sarangi. Delhi, Bharatiya Vidya 
Prakashan, 1985. xxiii+144pp. Biblio., Abbrey. 
Rs. 100. 


The work is well planned and systematically exe- 
cuted. The methodology adopted is convincing 
and the principles followed are sound, It follows 
the same method as in Dr. $.D. Laddu’s work of 
the same name but dealing with a different set of 
primary suffixes, and is, in a way, its continua: 
tion. The {suffixes in question are classified on the 
basis of the tenses they are laid down to denote 
and, under each, the illustrations are examined 
with regard to their form and significance, The 
author is well aware of the difficulties in the 
sources, namely the Sutras, Varttikas and Bhasya. 
The investigation, though confined to a small 
section of the vast Paniniyan system is thorough 
and the findings generally acceptable, 


ama (HHT fardt =area afta) yo 
aternve atfara; careat trata fit: qo 
afrrea fife 1 arr, stare dena 
AEA, 23H 224220 To (sreit 
AHA TAATT-RAR) Go Ro | 


afemmer erate sit Arts Are a 
aead afaca # aeragqe cate | seit 


aret ageag waatat & desea atiger 


afaafe # ar atrera fear 2 | 

atari sar oe area atargae 
TH ASST TAH HeTHTET H HiaaT Sere 
Hata HF yASeA IT TTT H fore we ae 
cer ar ara farm IMT ALT BU Hew seat 
aet H adie F Ae Tae ar may 
faa feat d 1 AT HTT H sadeap a 
ara apf tarry Far ST HY aT faagr gy 
sat aqeg-faataat, ABT BT ae apy 
fate fra asl aaeAT HR ary frat 
rae prem H ATUL LS FT Aaa wey aga 
feqa ud eqaaracfet ST A Tole ata 8 | 
wfa F eag ete fear e fe Tee ziggy 
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(Fee) <aar at wera ga get sarc wet 
fe FF ror-eigat Tax aT | Harney feat 
er iean F ag ale wa aa yore 21 


Srea-farte war ing : dewa arfger & fafa 
Teraaa geet & afer grea-fadtayel 
wareil wr eae dag—do argaa feadt 
are, arddty depa war aq qT, 
MCRL TTL Gol (AeHa ATK Jer 
BIAAKK) To 4 1 


wea ara # fara afar, ate ud da 
wa-afeer Hot us Afaleorn earth a 
aia tt wader gerfaate araedt wag 
was gee Ge satis Wear dearsy 
aTUR THe TAT S| BAIS F ae ve 
Tana sarat ar dae fear war €1 see 
saad, Pataca,  Arfaneqae, 
qeagtiar ait aenaifatrar & sea 
fear qar ad) ae gede ATA eq ay ye 
SRIF S 1 

Sela eas or Seat Hat aT ar AAT 
tara wear gaat afag AA H qreaay & 
apa faarat at go) Aa: sah gene F 
ayer di faedr fret 7e 2 | 

dena ay aacaral A wt sea gar 
aah aeq at wach fAaT SW eRe Aer 
aurazy & faaat # faes AT yam gu 
&1 de eget gx fect FRR eqee fear 
Ta 1 
Dice-Play in Sanskrit Literature: A Study—by 


Delhi; Amar Prakashan, 
C. Panduranga Bhatta. 5 
dips teivsid dur Biblio. Append. Tilus. Rs. 100. 


i F ic ti down to historical 
sand epic times : f 
Etec qleeielay was one Of the most alluring 
pastimes of citybred youths. Eminent indologists 
like Luders, De Vreese etc., hold: almost dia- 











metrical] 5 
ae Gitsrent views regarding the details. of 
made to oe paine first time, an attempt has been 
material ees eee account of it, gathering 
Itisa ng sources, 
dice-play yal apiece suryey. and study of the 
Literature fy the basis of all available Sanskrit 
A.D, rom the Rgeveda up.to the 8th. Century 
The 
Sion eee and bad aspects of gambling, occa- 
dice-play Rae at dice, technical terms of the 
gambling house rules governing the game, the 
defaulters { oe and punishment and penalty for 
play are all 4x-policy and. disputes arising in the 
The Bock eee in detail. 
game was aha ede insights into how the 
tolerated, do: hibited, encouraged, curtailed and 
between <a the. centuries. The relationship 
also given iy caturanga and the dice-plays are 
light on the ich is of great interest throwing much 
undergone f changes. which the dice-play has 
Tom. time to time. 


|. Delhi, 


Imagery 4 
Y¥.0f. .Kalidasa—by Vinod Aggarwa 
+308pp- 


Eas 
Bibuo Ree Linkers, 1985. >viil 
The b * 
eee the firstiohits kind and déals with the 
is dividea -comprehensive and systematic way: It 
ductory. Whe eleven chapters. Ch. 1 is. intro- 
effects Pra cate imagery, its contributory 
Chs.. (2-9) ae with:the classification of images: 
different’ so hat follow. :deal with imageries of 
derived fro, rt—divine, human, abstract and those 
cellaneous ea art, architecture, religion and mis- 
Critical a pheres of life, Ch. 10 deals with the 
RMR cee eee poet’s handling of the 
and analyse Ch. 11 surveys the variety of imageries 
The 4 their ideological background. 
and eee documented with Bibliography 
interpretati he author has. offered very 200% 
language Sait places. The students of Sanskrit 
Reta WA find this work very 


a; A ‘Study 
Sarkar. 
jshad, 


Ins ; 
oat Kalidasa’s Thought aver 
Lu umarasambhayaby —Ranalit 
ie Akhil Bharatiya. Sanskrit Par 

. xiv+206pp. Biblio. Rs. 50- 
e point 


anew. yentag' 
ons of 


Thi i 
1s. book is written from 
covered regi 


ane “ 
Ki d throws light on some undis 
alidasa’s poetry. 
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nner-of its own. for,assimilating 
\ 1 ences, teachings, sensations 
mind receives. The author tries to un- 
eof the philosophical ideas that seem to 
ed Kalidasa’s poetry. A 

a is, besides being a poet, a thinker, not 
one who breaks down truth into analytical motions 
which are then organized as_an intellectual and 
logically ordered system, but one in whose mind 
thoughts become symbols. 

The study of these symbols gives usa fascinat- 
ing insight into the .working of the poetic mind 
and reveals 2 mental-spiritual world which other- 
e are apt to. overlook. 


Poetry has a ma: 
and transmuting experi 


which the 
rayel som 
have mark 

Kalidas' 


wise w: 


ga wee FEIHTET THTT AE HAS FT 
wamdfasat— Ut sare faqret.t TATE, 
anfgen FARA, VVC¥ UT SH 


ga neraa H AIT TF aaa saifeta st 
weHat at qfeaa feat 3) gaa UR qa aa 
gant deat ATF at aat aTATaTT S ATAT- 
feqa feat 21.01 FS GT Ge FATE 
e fear Tas FS sera ASAT Ua SAT 


ZI 
eafaaTe HT AAT Sto” LATAT GT 
quae 1 TEA, ATTA THT, 226% Go 
ee tse | Bo VKo | 
can # ag fears 2 fe arfeaa 
ar aTem AFATT Haar area 2 seals 
qaqa ATet gant fasta at STAT ATT 
wqat a fra TATE fear 2? fatwa qea- 
men wate & feared tt gsoaia % zt 
gam ecat F 9a saree F ATTA 
> faa-faa aeal F araer H saat 
arco HT gore ga aa & zatsdt feat Tar 
a sega wet arfaare tt Haat TX AEST, 
feral Ua sac aria Ae STATS TAT 
arafaat at gt faa Be ara aUlercary oT 
a saat feat o ; ; 


regt T 


ater 
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Sa aa a araiae att & arise & 
STA F ATET Ta IX agit Ueaaay- 
re aeaae fear aT e1 areata aeg, Far 
Ua wand afaces ar wlacted <a qeq ay 
fast faarsat 21 sat anfrarr at area 
faqae aren & frator sg ate aapay 
% afar frat at daa, gina 
ager Tega far qar e | seat F art gz 
sfactiee factarena faaret ar feng Tee 
feat wat g 1 ara fe aa aH area aie 
wredia deaia weit ca ae aire 
Sra aT Math aT fasq F aeaat Ft 
WATT BIS fraat ar | 


Kaulavali—Ed. by Arthur Avalon. Delhi, Bharatiya 
Vidya Prakashan, 1985 (Reprinted). 23+q4 
152pp. Rs. 75. 


The author of this compilation is Jnanananda 
Paramahansa about whom nothing else is known, 
The Kaulavali is highly esteemed by sadhakas of 
the Kaula sampradaya. Manuscripts of the Kaula- 
vali are very difficult to obtain, as sddhakas are 
unwilling to part with it. R.M. Chattopadhyaya 
says that he had only one manuscript with him on 
which he based the preparation of the text. In this 
book the author cites names of the tantras from 
which he has drawn his materials, They are almost 


well-known but some of them are stil] unpublished. 


The exhaustive introduction to the text is 
written by Arthur Ayalon to fulfil the need of the 
scholars. 


Kavyaprakash with English Translation (Revised) — 
by Mammata; Chapter J to’X with Index and 
Appendices; Tr. by Ganganatha Jha. Delhi, 
Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, 1985 (Reprintea), 
xvii+ 504 + lix pp. Append., Abbrey. Rs, 150; 


The present edition of the Kavya Prakasa of 
Mammata, the most standard book on Rhetorics, 
with English translation by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha, the great erudite ang 
illustrious scholar of India, has been brought into 
light once again after a considerable lapse of time. 
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The original was only the translation, so one had 
to look into the Text separately, which was very 


inconvenient. The publishers, therefore, have 
brought out this new edition with Sanskrit text in 
bold Devanagari Script to facilitate réading and 
Study of the book. One special feature of the work 
is that the 143 Karikas have been collated and 
givenin one place. 


Laments in Sanskrit Literature from c, 1500 B.C. 
toc, 1100 A.D.—by Suresh Chandra Banerji. 
Varanasi, Chaukhambha Orientalia, 1985. 
40+237pp.; Append. (Chaukhambha Oriental 
Research Studies—31) Rs. 125. 


The present work, first of its kind, is a collection of 
laments in Sanskrit literature since Vedic. times 
down to the classical age, followed by translation. 
It spans a period of roughly 3,000 years. In the 
Introduction, the general characteristics of the 
laments have been discussed. Under each head, the 
content, the occasion cf the lament; etc., have been 
indicated, At the end, there is a list Of grammatical 
solecisms and a glossary of difficult words. 


AEIAAY : Haat ATeA AAI HAA o, ao 
Ue fecaoit; sretratrtra 1 3 ara | feeatt, 
Marrera graves, WSK aET es SH 
K&R To ATR: SHERVR-evyY go 1 
ATT : S+S¥4-LELY Go | Go goo 
(ata anit & fez) 1 


AAT Tula ARIATLA SAAT AST gy at 
ATATLT Tse HF fal SAH TTA HAT 
afoa da) ca afsarg a Fae gu aeqer 
water cad faa searat ste gaat at 
Wetia, HALA, WAC, AAA ai a- 
fearfan arar a se sa TERT F ate feat 
Ql Ae agrarca F TH ATS Peay FB ea 
HER H y-L EAL ATH 

qe maga aT ATT ast # srerfira 
eméi cade F afer & seit oon 
% cig qa, gat Gs A THA, ater, awh, ae, 
Aika stz ett va FI Tat as H aries, 

















Cue areaairn, aeraatias, Att, 
afta atx eaqatiat T4 E | 

ey Baroy faye cart feat Tare | 
eae arta WIT yerarart z I Wan 
=. IX HETagul fecafrai at Tee fate 
ae > & day H Get ge wifeaat sk 


i SY ataia—ao SHATT fgadt | 
jie WIA, [eck 1 Rc Jos TWefae 
tee af stigeaaarar) |e Yo! 


oe wisest R ATT sar fate 
eo = gufae vera al ee 
at sew Ssh zafera, caarfaet UF PA 
arena} 80H oega frat aT 21 ae 
Fr; 7 fram sa yea & TAH weaa 
au Been! Sanz, aaa, faatgat ante 
iis ae STAT wat g | qzadt aT weatat 
ce & aa xqat_fraafart 
eats aie ataraee— a FaTah, A 
athe aaa ge 1 dre eae # <qatstat 

Teag F gq Ate AAT UTSTAT 


ater at we Bi agree A eIetT 


2 WerHar ate arar-aay Tt FS fa-Faat 
aft ‘aq far may @ 1 aae soata # 
JU eater at aferat aT gratia site a 
WATT Peat wat #1 afran at eatat a 
aa aretia qrfoser ar sfaatet FRA ES 
rn waarcta afaat ar sere frat 7 
abi BA Te Gaadt arenare ae FT 
fe & sara ait area al Te a! afefarse 
Alt H aft egada FH areas AX Heat 
Wate at gears feet STS afet 
feat war & ait< atfeat aT saat a The 
arfiny aqect a art a a ferca oTTATE! at 13 


“| 
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a1 geae dened atfera H AetTATAT fae 
aga sTatt € | 


gece l wetéo Jol 
gaara FoI, 82) 1 Fo Kot 
peara aret a fase ate atHA- 
grat warad FAT BTR BT ASTAAT 
amar FATA faa weet AIT Tas 
sfraesa tee 3 cacaraear F faearitat 
adh ara ata acat at cathaet arar # afaa 
ee ag Wea FAA | Weaart FTAA Wiata- 
qian # gy eve! HE fe S fa aaat weT- 
fate & fag gaTATAAT ST fava faarart 
ga ara Ft CAAT FT aé 2) sam aTar % 
quart. frat z! faala Fara wfaorar 

ar fade 21 TANT, ATH, TAA A aT 
gafad TAT HATS | Gs F 


qa TST 


axa % fay, 
qrenfage AT sarfaser faarat # fasar 
qaqa arat aT HIE eT # fafa fava 


at facade FT FT SOT at fata fata ar 
aqreqated TaTaT & | APA H dart eT FT 
faerr & 1 144 H arent HY afaeaieh S| 
aaa # fawseet Reged fare at Jers 
qarat @ 1 TaT<e-aTTe H faaei-eaet FT 
ganar & 1 At! A qa aH gle aval oT 
‘gag 21 aeae qeaTsat FT TAA HT 

aaa Ff are faa HT FATT 


fear Tate | 
wiz fant Harta aaa < | ATES # 


ua et ee Ft fra ake faut BT WeAtaTsT 
a) gaat qeagat fast TAT TA A 
gam ARGS AT STMT | ata ¥ secateats 
gqaraatt FT geaa 21 zadia 4 wararie 
faa gavdaartt 1 axilecate 4 sat 
aeraea faatt at fruat e! aale-atre 
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Ff qw@eat aga =F are gla & =a 
afer ae ee araret ae ge ery 
strarare ar at farmer oi aarette 8 garefte 
THT AIA HT eaST-f att saree. 
Weaeals HATH TAATA BT Fie | 
STATS H AFA-TATATV Sy |. TAT «Hapa 
faare {1 SaaTaT. BRITT aT segRNT A, 
atad # fanart afte at ata yorq ar 
setae 81 farts # siat gis a eaahez 
aad # srceged Ft araee eqfeaar ating 
tl vac 8 aaaa F araraateaq al 
weotad F fawas aa fawatgrafaa whe 
were atwe-tas ¥ Tat at afar 
fatir & | garas F aval F eater feast ay 
wa: fafanaca aarat 21 Asas F faye. 
caer FH To Heras 21 AsaS # ae 
faaw ag aeia aT aTe 81 TASCA HF ay ECT 
fac st dae arasan 2) aux saTatiiz 
atfrat at saan Frat st cH are Ty 2) 
Heat F Tease BT TAT Bq garg 
e areqaia ar fer S| 

Be WHR ag Wea aea-fael F fae geaeq 
sqTaa z | 


Rafe aredtfe—_onamtsme fraat | BTagz, 
WAR, W641 69 Jol TT (aera 
fa aisaaqAatet) Fo Zo) 


afer arisen AST SAas Tze Fega 
were faae aAAST AT-areat Tega 
fara at arat AIX MISS FA F aer7 3 
ag ariger TATA MA, Tar H ache, sex 
H afzar ate watt Fatraadia ataoy R 
aa agent & gaat FT srafete e 
aratfad axe St Atay g | ATeT-aTafaryiog 
aternaratata ahaa Ast FH, ae, arg 
ua Wet ar wee TTT F1 ST atieey 
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atest a gatfaa ay at aa aredif, 
oad, aa, atlaara safe afaatiaat aT ST 
wat afsarat ar ze aT waTeATy a-a haat 
vafatata aeadafeaat & aqua fea, 
witusar F ahaa, qaagearaarAa 
MTP F aerHfera waaay 
wmiet e aoefaat axed gf ae xi atl 
ta faafeqa afacarfeer at gad, 
Tarag Us aeaAATT aeNfa yeaTaRaa 
Clara HF ngs are he R Hfara- 
caters, <aat fred wa BAT aT qe TTF 
aega fear war z | 


aftstsaq: afefeas cat areata faacer 
—tiete fat soTeTaTa, 2ecu 1 Bee 
qo 1 Go ko| 


a at ged Fair ar fata rar sata 
aah gt gra aa AAT Sar taro 1 
afser aie aed aT FaTeH-eax Te AA- 
aa ata ay afratad aa He HA at | 


Req Hy qareat Aa e—AT fees | Fa, Aaia, 


atat, ger, gosatit qa Aaa _aaH 


aa aaaatad araTas ett HT TET 


a faz aa et i 
omgraea Had FA FT. wares ferdi- 
fraeq far mu 21 carfaarara area BT 
gfaaaar aan caIeaaT :  aTAaOT AT 
aaear Ud aaa ATA St fare sear haw 
agra 2) faraeat Hl ATT MeareagT ats SF 
va garaged FUT Sowa: wee 
qe eg fora asst ® AC mee sraTAT 
cal 


i i = Dr. Wari Narayan 
Menaka-Visyamitram—by ; ! 
Dixit. Dail Fastern’ Book Linkers 1984. 15+ 


87pp Biblio; Rs- 40. - 
The Menaka-Visvamitram composed by Dr. H-N. 




















Dixit j 
os add language is a very interesting 
Menaka and TOUS to the conjugal love between 
Poetical justi Visvamitra with, possible social and 
acts Misely acre for them, which consists of eight 
of the India ranged in the light of releyant aspects 
the author ha dramaturgy. There is no doubt that 
hed theme i ge a very fresh and still untouc- 
through the 1 € presents a heart touching story 
very aitactivew es ious events of human life in a 
in knitting 1) co Way. Undoubtedly the imagination 
highly app ne plot of the drama is natural and 
characters Re Not only the plot but the 
the Gialogues. Poetic interest, the language, 
S, the songs, the theme etc. are also 


Certain] y i 
tion, Y very pleasant in this dramatic compos!- 


Mud s 
rarakshasa — by Visakha Dutta. Bombay, 


Nirna a} 
Rs, ae Sagar Press, 1985. 37+375pp- Biblio. 


The prece : 
on ie se tos of the Mudrarakshasa is based 
hand ae erent manuscripts. eight’ of them are 
reproductioe and one printed manuscript. It is * 
quivaley ion of the earlier edition. The Sanskrit 
siderable + Of the Prakrit passages is given con- 
and it Pape of the play, but, not throughout, 
the middie ae the Prakrit passages themselves im 
‘ © of the text. 7 

eed of dignity this edition is prin 
a short jane een tay of Dhundhiraja.It also.gives 
a knowlea Oductory sketch of the previous ere 
ing the a of which is necessary for understaes 
Play itselg, se of..the story as contained: 1m 


With rinted 


WITT ( goo eget ater 8k) — AT 
WaT meat 1 area, FAA aaaat, 
RRS2.1 Fo Kol 


WG gear a ape H eat sare FT TET 
PAR fac gararachraagay ST 
aT ar gered ateajaxrar ware VTSS aesd 
Wal ® ay aa aterem ast al, AT afar 
Teer e assy ywfass fasta SaTeaTaty 

Fare aqreat Hoga Aas a amet ae 
¥ gan-eararst gaa aretarc ret F arfas 
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feared, frase Hat Ta Ha-waTeaT Tx 
awan weal F arts THTT Stet S| fore 
aepaas grat & fam ah aeaTT AEA aT 
ag um Atfere Aa AT TAT call 


crraaSaet eo aa; do Waza Alek 

aa STATA THER TLS feet, atarar 
{ sfasstat, 23¢% (gaafaar) 1 
uot qo (amsitat NteraTeat za 
ara-2) 1 eo 8R4! 


arfgafa aTcHtfr at TATA TART ATT T 
arfaca # fag oF sasisa atea fre gar 
a faae areare IX Fea, ATER, AAT amie 
aay qe-ag wit Hales FT Ths GFA 
anes Hr TATA AP TF tat a qa- 
ag wate fart, UF ay wat at afer 
eq #, atS-agt qfaad * ara, Sega fear 
gare weg BreT TATA aT ate ATT 
gata faarfrd 21 Tost Fara at A et 
aay carat H faq meg) arg maT 
afantat: HIST Gat H fret TET 1 ATT 
aca dep ATE At ITT: auatcaa es | HTea- 
war ar afse B aE TATA Caat J Me ala 
fa at HAT ata & saat Gear wel a aT 
aaa 

aepa ate feet aren: TT ca <a 

_ Fo TARA Hest t TE Feecit, TETHTT, 
eect 380 To! wraqat | Fo Loo | 

at fe aat qxeqUa Sas slate, AST 
arcameaa Farad et as aeeqa al aaa 
x ara wae sat, AerTaat Me seca 
Raa stat aah TAT Heagirt aaeat 
qasa 0 fat AT RA STAT IST ae cat 
serge atHe Baa at aT FT TAT S| 
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Fo SAIL Ag 7 Fae soa 2, aes 
adura deat & stats at 21 sa am Fag 
Ter aA TAM FA gi Aer qeg F sy. 
safaat, srataearat att afaat ar ta 
faara & fra free at arezar fare ge? 
AE TMSAMIEAKTL BT AeGeM TE S| ara 
Heaer TT AAA Bl Teal ya ao at z 
MT TF A_UH EAT Aa F Se dewa, Fast 
aar frat & faarat + aarare seuar 2 | 
gers % Gat Gls FH AeHT Hoge areq. 

are ar faraa gs | aera ae aratra 
Wada gts h depa atest at away at 
Hay TAT HTT Tey at TA By 

Seren ah area et rears a feeds ateq. 
Raa aaa H aa eH Ae aA Tat 
areata farar & sfraat atx sq 
THTCATT HAT TAT TET AT ey Te ra 
¢ vant faeare & faaaa gar 8) sa aad 
F ferah Hewat ate Aaa HT WH eqafeqe 
qigaarers sat sar Tal at crane: 
gee 


ated Beas: BIT site famd—geqt 
aa | ag facst, wat ae fed, qecy , 
viF2¥E Tol Fo Xo} 


WRT TAT FHA HETMTEA Ft He ws afteay 
& daa ar UH TAT So) Wee hee ye, arqerat 
HF yaq_ ots a carga at eqs. 
qusaqosarear Tat F feet ack ary 
qayT AAT TAT BT & Beat: gepg 
arer-aret «FATEH Raat e 
fea ato at rearry BT Beer ear. seq 
greq-qPeararal & ATA A ee aeq at 
areas AAT HA HT TT BVA aT gary 
HAT; SH MEA BT ATIT Aaa tae seat 
ay aren eet frat Ft SATA & gee 
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HSA; a wey aver H wegar aca 
afeaca aT aisrat aar aaear< stay PAT 
ad at ee or ar ace aife eat fea # 
fer mu sare 1 


aepahrararacdt So efearcray atfira | 
fara, Sead qa fama, 29c4 1 xt eRre 
To} Fo Vu | 
Ted TeTH FT Sto Teagan shea ze 
fafaa fagata< deea arat & areaa & 
fore 1a afar fracat at atagra fear qar 
G1 8a fraeat H dewa arsea B araftaa 
ag et nevagy fasat at fear mara, saat 
aTaT ara ws savage zg: aefh aavf 2, 
eae seq g; Heaeat atgalaw 3s; wid 
PqTA-EQTT TT FATT Bargut_ we afmat & 
gaint ¢) Tan at ae waer tar 2 fae 
aera fare AHL CATAHITT Herray F qeaTT 
ae are faarat et fracat & arathac af 
Alt fraee frat Fy ate & at char at 
fazare 3 fe HaH FT Ae WaT aeHT F 
faata creat are tara far TET 


AeHT Wher AGRtAI— Ao AAAs TAIT |t | 
aifrarara, sare afactint grga, Rech 1 
REERGO Jol Fo Mod 


aa gern ae gy areata 1 eT Tat a 
arary fafaa fagat & 2 | star aferca aat- 
way eq wate Bee wet R gig ate 
wal araraca afer aTena 8 2 | wae ara 
&: (g) Fenner Tafa, (2) Teale sft 
qa-r2fa, (3) qaqas A TET aT TART, 
(¥) aren afer aia vat (4) sata 
ayafr var aaa 2t Feat F cH we 
area garage Baar Fe eaTH IT Hr faa 



























21 Sui faust) area at afte FATA 


ee a ta ariaare F Was g, 
-c_eoaall aaea ar fareq’ war aaete Gal 
aes is elie e cfuer HT) UF 
aa van dearfa’ & araa @, faa 1X 
gl &. fer fare a a1 cared 
- Te-taftat & fafa areata faarel 
Been rare faa vate) sae alee 
ey i PAR arat ar aneaa zg | FAST art 
aaliee Set “Sant F Fast teh at 
ca Haar ah starters afr Te aaa 
wir 7 & | cae ger Se eit THAT ST: 
f errata’ <aferar fare Fh -ATATS 
Te deaa’ wie preeqet ATTN € | 


eae eqs 8 fe ge arg HUTT AAP 


SPO cat 
a @1 ferret grace dena, efter, FT 
f Bie, Sweraa, grace aay AT fe 
TAIT FB | 


aterat afta o fa sit ATA aiferat 
RE feet, afteraargemredt eateeet 
faariisa 1 qo RY HOR 1 8! 

)* afea F 


WUT Atea H siterar (gare 
aa wa fra 


ATTL oe wana sfrpsor FT i 
Tage gar wr at gufte FAT at ATED 
StF gega fear gis iat aT TE TET 
Wat aeaeresta aera T TAA a 
394 sa FH searaar’ fedte Ate qdia wat 
a stern’ et ane fear wane! <2 
ware arwifwa feeg ara et ate 
meaty atarca ve) gat Ft eaqat & aT 
TANTTAHAT BT YT ara STAT a1 
Rarer F agate a ad at ei 
Tenax a wataraar AAT: aaag al ad 
ta wamara a gararzon TAMA FT sifet- 
War Hy Ft cer Baas * AAT feat WIT 
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& <eat, WeAATT ua Satharas # free. 
araat cae Tar afer we A ta et 
gy at aaTNTaT Vat Waa laa aT 
aye eT gT arfeu | save gar tar 
aqeqr F ager BT FLAT TET ETT BH TARE 
saree HT TEATAT ATT FH AAA. H os 
at sfaata aa FH east WAT g 1) ST HG 
qt At WEA Als AT AAT mat eqrca | gaat 
grat at aeat JoM MAF St Si a MTA AST 
Syfara F AeHA TET & aa Ff. sterat F 
afea #1 TIA ATT TER e wr F geae 
faat g | 
sfiitat waarTTEAA— eo Sto at aT 
erect (aaia Beret) | arereret, are fer 
APH IRSCR, To SAFRAA VRE 1 To EI 


gear a atea-asT dea TITAH Ae cag 
H aerated % FAAS ane 4 fram aay 
fat ATT FT ATAAMAATT ArHooy TF yqy 
sqaat 3 gare frat et AST FF oye 
gz tat ATH eT VT H wOIte 
faag 1 arat fagrat F aaa- 
quq ® GST WekH Tz HY eATSAT 
ara) ea wea A TTAGHTAg ara & TAT 
wqarT Teer at ata-Aga-aaeT FTHTCAT 
H Fig ST # faae fear war é | 

fnet AY PTT FH MTA WaVSTT Hager F 
aa fafat FAeATe gofeaa atte 1 Fe 
qeat atfey waa Tat, Ca feafa # aasam 
graed FATS aie Fay A EHC Fal 
gator Tat Et ATT BTA | GA WaaT I 
gaa aaa FT feqa woh WaTateH ATs F Aa- 
sacar & wataa ete at arfeam ma 21 
aat ara Tae H ATAT SST a ata @, aa: 
gaan, frsatate Hama STA TT HST 
arat aaa cat FS FT HTAT HUTT | ATT 


sfragara 
geatar # 
aad ge 
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Ql araa Hr ae @ 1 ae sarah BT HH- 
att at fret 84 ara sitagadaadlar 
“aa 3 gaa ge FH ara-qwesa dag > 
friea seats feat at 
qeat h awe wan F aayaa-ah 
sat aaa faqas wre FB sesat st 
wast gfe mex afsftar aaatreeay’ 
aa ay aeaHT aes H ETH sega fare 1 
FEAT UA HATA HA HaTare ar feta 


21 


at efstes agrereay —aqaifaeta meat 1 
| arava, ait Hora cafe eee, 
VRC To 1 Fo Yo | 


Ra Herared FH Ua Ue AAAS aoaTe aT 
at fafaa faa fafa fear 2 freer ae aot 
H gt gar Vay ay AaeaT HA gers 
qe at Uut aoadt aafaarieat at, at arat 
“Tur afass wrat at aisat ftw a at 
1 SAT TeCATARAT HT ATH “TTAMATS’ aT, 
fazcaraear at ara eft wm efeata’ ar 
aTactlat-ThLHt aT ATA “ePRASS’ aT 1 Wa: 
gat ATH ST SA BST BT ATA ‘Shae’ <aqr 
Zl 

gaprer FT esa g Ut Aerated F mz: 
at aan afatase 21 waa saat <aqat 
" atety aoa ea ay faze et 21 sa aren F 
HE TT TATA S| 
mate gaat waa eae ara TEN 
HUT | 


Birds in Sanskrit Literature—By K.N. Dave. 
Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. xxiv +48ipp. 
‘-xii, PI.+107 Illus. ISBN: 0-89581-676-8). 


Rs. 350. 


In. his mounmental research in-ancient. Sanskrit 
litereature, the author has restored gaps in lexicos, 
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and removed doubts in the later Sanskrit works 
about the identity of a very large number of birds 
of the Indian sub-continent. The ancient sages of 
India were great lovers of nature, with keen 
powers of observation and an cxtraordinary 
sensitivity about animal behaviour. The Vedas, 
Puranas, Epics and Samhitas are full of descriptions 
of birds, animals'and plants, but exact identifica- 
tion of names haa got Jost orconfounded over the 
centuries. 

This book fills 2 void in Sanskrit literature and 
should prove useful’ not only to scholars, but also 
to researchers who may be inspired by it to delve 
deeper into Sanskrit texts and ancient Indian 
culture, 


The Hevajra, Tantra; A Critical. Study—D.L. 
Snellgrove. 2 Parts. London, 1980 (Reprinted). 
Part I: Introduction and Translation, xy+- 
149pp: Biblio. Part II: Sanskrit and’ Tibetan 
exts. xi+ 188pp. Vocabularies. (London Orien- 
tal Series-6) [ISBN: 0-1971356-1) £25.00 for 2 
Parts. (Distributed by :—M/s Motilal ‘Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi-110007). 


Professor Snellgrove’s edition of the Hevajra Tantra 
has been prepared on the basis of the extant 
Sanskrit manuscripts: and:the: Tibetan versions in 
the Tibetan Buddhist Canon. The first part con- 
tains an introduction, in which tantric develop- 
ments and the contents of the Hevajra Tantra are 
discussed, followed’ bya complete translation and 
full explanatory notes based on the earliest com- 
mentaries. The second part contains Sanskrit and 
Tibetan texts of the Tantra and the Sanskrit text 
of one of the early cornmentaries, the Yogaratna- 
mala. The introduction® provides some historical 
religious setting for the text and interprets for the 
reader theessential meaning of the tantra, as it is 
understood by:the commentators. 


The origin of the--Young God: Kalidasa’s Kumara- 
sambhava—Tr. by Hank Heifetz. California, 
University of California’ Press, 11985. \xii+ 
178pp. Biblio. (Price -not-given). [ISBN: 0-520- 
05304-4), — 

Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhayais the greatest long 


poem in classical Sanskrit, by the greatest poet of 
the language. The Kumarasambhaya has apparen- 


tly come down to us unfinished, or as a complete 
fragment of a larger whole. 


The eight definitely authentic sargas have a 
completeness of their own. Thematically, they 
develop not exactly a love story but a paradigm of 
inevitable union between male and female: played 
out on the immense scale of supreme divinity. 


The Taittiriya-Pratisakhya with the Commentaries: 
Tribhasyaratna: of Somayarya and Vaidikabha- 
rana of Gargya Gopala Yajvan—R. Shama 
Sastry and kK. Rangacarya (Ed.) with an 
English Introduction’ by K. Rangacarya. Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass. 1985 (Reprinted). xix + 62 
+5304 32pp. Rs. 125-(Cloth); Rs. 100 (Paper). 


ne Pratisakhyas. constitute studies on phonetics 
which prevailed in ancient India in different Schools 
of the Vedas. ‘This Pratisakhya deals with the 
Phonetic system as applicable to the Taittiriya 
Sarbhita of the Black Yajurveda. The edition 
contains the original Sanskrit Text of the Taittiriya 
Pratisakhya, the two old commentaries—Tribhas- 
yaratna‘and the Vaidikabharana, a critical Introdu- 
ction in Sanskrit and English anda word-Index of 
the Sitras. The text isdivided into 24 adhyayas. 

From the viewpoint of the subject-matter the 
work is divisible into 3 groups: (1) Sadharana- 
vidhi, (2) Samhitadhikara and (3) Uccarana-kalpa. 
Sadharana (Chs, 1—4) deals with the enumeration 
and classification of'sounds of alphabets—vowels, 
dipthongs and consonants. Sarihitadhikara (Chs- 
5—16) consists of rules for the construction of 
euphonically combined text. Uccaranakalpa (Chs. 
17—24) analyses the: formation of articulate sounds 
and'the mode of their production. 

The Pratigakhya contains two com 
(1) The Traibhasyaratna of Somayarya- 
Mentary is so-called’ because it is basct 
bhasyas, namely the bhasya of vararuci, Mahisey? 
and Atreya which are no longer extant. 2 The 
Second commentary is the Vaidikabharana which 
is posterior tb Traibhasyaratna, for it criticises the 
Jatter in several places. 


mienitaries : 
The com- 
sed on 3 


Thi _ Wooler and 
irteen Plays. of Bhasa—A-C jn ‘One. Delhi, 


Lakshman. Sarup; Tr. 2. Vols i 
p; Tr. \ ¥ 

Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 (Reprinted aise 

200+181pp.. (Originally published" #93" 
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Punjab° University Oriental Publications. 13) 
Rs. 100. 


This translation is of thirteen Sanskrit plays disco- 
vered in South India by the late Pandit Ganapati 
Sastri-and- edited by him in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. It comprises the following titles: 
1. Pratijfayaugandharayana, 2. Svapnavasavadatta, 
3. Caradatta, 4. Paficaratra, 5. Madhyamavyayoga, 
6. Pratimsa-nataka, 7. Diutavakya, 8. Ditaghatot- 
kaca, 9: Karnabhara, 10. Urubhanga, 11. Avima- 
raka, 12. Bala-carita, and 13. Abhiseka. Sastri 
attributed-all the thirteen plays to Bhasa and the 
prevailing opinion of the scholars is in agreement 
with him, though the available evidence is not con- 
clusive and so the question still remains open» The 
translation was done by. two eminent Sanskrit 


scholars. 


sacrafea pranemitegererat rare —— 
Ao So TATA HAT ITY, Fae 
HEH, W3C4K 1Jo ¥ERIT Vo ! 


yega tart FACUAARNT A FeeATar 
area et Sratestt IX Tay afte & 
fare frat aT @ | ST aeat F Jat HTS 
at pat BT TAT THR AAT FH faataa uF 
gaara & aFafeas AT FT ASAT fear Tat 
21 gacaaaiea ways st aaleace 
afte 3TH afsena 2. farg fagart tat 
quran FATT arfacadat isa tett gy at 
aga aaa Ih aratiart €t tat | ATUATAT 


grat 1 AAT TH ATT TA wat at aera 
wun, fafat areat ay qftea qaiatrad BLH 
qa ger TAA faardl. a1 se sara & 
fagaa faaraa frat S| i 

H aan 3% farw aTAH aA 


ga Fea 
qearat H Hear AIT SAT uaaiea at 
faeatt F FTUAF qatar at 2) a Wear 
gad aratiaiaae:, aegenatiaa: 
aren arearatfaae:, preqerearartaay: 
atepfaatiaat: | 
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aTaRaTA Ao AAA FOE AMT | 
Tara, at heratse ae wramet—agtert 
FS, WVCX ITS LLL 1 Go Gol 


FETT AT STH PST LAAT HT UH aS 
WAS Te aATHARAT aaa fararaarz |) saw 
aed Ia) frat F gage eat fage- 
gratia ait } are ar S araiaq 21 
arama a deat % zak oa a at 
eater eT TS 1 feaat arafen «az 
afte 4 wer aT 21 aTeraTT AX sq 
Uw dea & Atay eT AT sl sts fear 
3, wale Stat ardiasaa wrey feay aT 
Ba S| LATS Se TT gia qed ge 
wTadt gu & aginara Ss apa a ara 
BU, SaaaT, SH are fafsat atau wea 
wea H Sar aa 21 

ee wea Ha ST ee ater oe 
faqqarey atieae araat aT FeTaTT aH 
"aa 31 Sa ata wT fai a FH faazm- 
aI AT GALS BT Sea Tea azar Hay 
a ara ad, aay deat ga are qx 
areal Ut afaat at eta queq amt 
Tali Mara si aediasat at waa 
HLAT J | Mea Maa Hey aT yrite qe 
fagsaat FT rea gt ee ar ayaa sia | 


SCULPTURE 


Mudra: A Study of Symbolic Gestures in Japanese 
Buddhist Sculpture—E. Dale Saunders... Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1985, 
LVI + 296pp. Biblio., Abbrey, @ollingen Series, 
Ivili) [ISBN : 0-691-01866-91- $12.00 Distributed 
by:—M]s Motilal Banarsidass, Dejhj 110007). 


This study of the iconographic aspect Of Japanese 
Buddhist sculpture surveys the significance of eight 
principal and six secondary hand Sestures (Tudra) 
in addition to the postures (sana), such as the 
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‘Lotus’ and the symbolic attributes. Afudra is an 
indispensible reference volume for the. study of 
Buddhist art symbolism and theory of symbols. It 
is issued for the first time in paperbacks. 


Elephanta The Cave of Shiva—by Wendy Doniger 
et al. Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1983. 
xviii + 48pp. Biblio. PI. [ISBN: 0-691-04009-5}. 
Rs. 250. 


Three descriptive essays and numerous fascinating 
photographs, taken especially for this volume, 
allow the reader to experience a major monument 
of Indian art: the sixth-century temple caye on 
Elephanta Island, in Bombay harbor, and its 
extraordinary stone sculptures. The authors and 
the photographer capture the atmosphere of the 
cave and the spirit of the sculptures, which portray 
the relentless energy and paradoxical power of 
Shiva, greatest of all Hindu gods: The photographs 
are particularly successful in revealing the drama- 
tic alternation of light and dark that is so mucha 
part of the beauty of the cave’s interior. Ms. 
Berkson’s trained. and loving eye picks out the 
subtleties of the main sculptures and humorous 
details that the visitor might miss even on the site. 
In the text Wendy O'Flaherty interprets the myths 
of Shiva depicted in. the sculpture; Ms. Berkson’s 
essay supplies historical background and a stylistic 
analysis; and George Michell examines the overall 
structure of the cave to show that it is a mandala- 
like image of the heavenly mountain residence of 
Shiva and even of the structure of the universe 


itself, 


Gandharan Sculpture: A Catalogue of the .Collec- 
tion in the Museum of Art and Archaeology— 
Comp. by D. Sarla Nagar. University of Mis- 
souri Columbia, Columbia, Mi, The Museum of 
Art and Archaeology, 1981.:72pp. Illus. ¢ 6.00 
(Distributed by > — Motilal _ Banarsidass, — 


> Delhi-110007). 


The succession of foreign powers.that ruled Gand- 
hara region introduced a variety of styles—Persi- 


an. Greek and Roman—into what is known as 
4 


gran art. eee : 
eons saddlogue of the collection in the Museum 


iversity of Missouri 
Archaeology, University ; 
Goapieiceadtibe all the Gandharan: stone and 


stucco objects (but not terracottas): in the Muse- 





um’s holding as of 1980. The descriptions are 
divided into following sections: (a) reliefs depict- 
ing the Buddha’s life stories, his miracles and 
secular scenes, including single statues of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas; (b) architectural and 
moe ee elements ; (c) reliquaries and relic cas- 
kets; (d) utilitarian objects, all of stone; (e) works 
in stucco. Measurements of the objects are given 
jm centimeters indicating height and then width. 
A map of the Gandharan Region is also included. 


Bitte at afeen—_Ao aferst sare feet) 
facet, fam wart, 23c% 1 248 Tot 
Bo Ro ji 


aaa ars farafeena qaza eae 8 far 
wet H os gf das-gaait F mais 
teas gfrar & aaa F wen was 
aati Rat F aa H ag waa Tas fH ahax 

at afar eat F tat afaat eat ast TE? 
AAA BT AT ware wet FAITHS aay? 
WRIT Sorare: HF say HT H ATH We TAT 
PST AY wr gaat feat Tay g | Siaete 
WI Hea B qeq< agar F ST TIwATT 
#1 UTAT-ATaT gar TAT se | SAET FT ateaa, 
aval Tear ar qraqu, qia-afea, F ste aay 
G9 Use etaaaar aay ¥ fry sates 
©) waaay ar ffysr, arat FT ates atc 
TaaTe fray sf a arads AIX Uae 
aware F SMU ge AAAT: FF TAA STITT 
@ Tt rer site HaaTy H AAT FT THTAT 
Haat 34 


Masterpieces of Mathura Sculpture—by Vasudeva 
S. Agrawala. Varanasi, Prithivi Prakashan, 
1985 (Reprinted). 27pp. + Pl. (Indian Civilisation 
Series, Ed. by P.K. Agrawala, 1) Rs. 115. 


Art of Mathura is very important in the art history 
of India. The geographical location of the city of 
Mathura inthe context of ancient India, on the 
highway leading from Eastern India to the west and 
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from Southern India and Gujarat to Gandhara 
and further in the northwest contributed to the 
eclectic nature of its culture. It shows gradual 
development of art forms from 4th cent. B.¢. till 
its maturity in the Gupta period (4th-Sth cent. 
A.D.). It shows old folk-cults in the worship of 
Yaksha and Nagas with the worship of Bramani- 
cal, Jaina and Buddhist divinities and the develop- 
ment of Buddha image as against a symbol repre- 
senting human form. 

The author discusses some of the finest examples 
of Mathura art: and its special features and ele- 
ments. 


Monumental Java—by J.F. Scheltem2. Delhi, Asian 
Educational Services, 1985. xvi+302pp+ 40P1. 
Biblio, Gloss., Index. Rs. 120. 


This book undertakes to highlight Java's historical, 
geographical and archaeological background and 
history. These accounts are mainly the author’s 
personal experiences in Javanese Hindu and 
Buddhist artitecture or what is lift of it. The ten 
chapters of this interesting book-shed light on all 
aspects of Javanese sculpture as well as on all 
parts of Java. 

This work is an indepth study into Javea’s 
matchless old shrines, which are images of its past 
and symbolic of its hope for blessings hidden in 


the womb of time. 


Nature of Indian Aesthetics—by Dr. Balram Shri- 
yastava. Delhi, Chaukhambha Orientalia, 1985. 


y +190pp. Rs. 100. 


the Silpa texts and the 


The aesthetic aspect of i 
ure in relation to audio- 


determination of their nat 
visual art or the fine arts has been ignored; there- 
fore it appears to be an imperative task. The pre- 


Wet eda ee . 
sent work is an attempt to this direction 1” a mos 
oetics and meta- 


humble and modest way- The p 
physics as the study of aesthetics (Chapter IL ob 
Chapter ILD interplay significantly with their a 
on discussing the elemental aspects of aest etics 
and provide a sound basis for the determination 
of nature of Indian aesthetics OM moot points. 

The vast material of the SilP4 texts as presented 
in the non-canonical (Chapter IV) aaa a 
literature (Chapter y) preserve ou i s oe 
and present the aesthetic aspect as a ‘physical iact , 
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but with true and correct vision of the aésthetic 
situations; form content and their relationship with 
beauty. 

The various treatises on painting are discussed 
inChapter VI.’ The author’s approach to ‘Form’ 
and ‘Similitude’ (Chapter VII) is to indicate how 
there were various ways of realizing the form’ and 
achieving its end as ‘Similitude’ in relation to an 
image. The last chapter (VID) is devoted to the 
concept of beauty and the aesthetic experience, 


Pirna Kalasa or the Vase of Plenty—by Prithvi 
Kumar Agrawala. Varanasi, Prithiyi Prakashan, 
1985 (Reprinted). (Indian Civilisation Series Ed. 
by P.K. Agrawala-3). Rs. 85. s 


Pirna Kalaga or the Full Vase or Pirna Ghata is 
deeply rooted in Indian culture and religious 
ceremony. It is a visible symbol. of the most 
mysterious life-forces revealed as Creation, and as 
a popular decorative motif of beauty and auspici- 
Ousness. The author studies the motif in Vedic 
literature and'the importance of its worship. He 
reflects on the motif asa symbol in the art of 
Sanchi, Mathura, Bharhut, Gandhar, Amarayati, 
Nagarjuni-knoda, Hampi, etc., be it Jaina, 
Buddhist’ or Brahmanical or in - the residential 
houses or shrines or stupas. Although he compares 
the motif in sculpture, ‘he also. studies itas a 
symbol in painting. 


Terracotta Animal, Figurines in the Ganga-Yamuna 
Valley, 600 B.C. te 600 A.D.—by Pratibha 
Prakash. Delhi, Agam Kala Prakashan, 1985, 
157pp. + xxiv PI., Biblio. Rs. 200. 


In this present book an untouched and extremely 
popular subject of Terracotta has been higlighted. 
It supplies inyaluable data for study of the life and 
culture of the people. It enables us to appreciate 
the directional changes in the form and contact of 
the artistic creation of the Indian people from the 
prehistoric times. 

The subject-matter of these figurines has a 
bearing. on the social conditions of the period to 
which they. belong. The. excavation of sites in 
Ganga-Yamuna valley show that they Occur in 
fairly large numbers. In spite. of this significance 
no serious attempt. has been made to compile a 
corpus of the animal figurines occurring in large 
numbers from various sites and belonging to 
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different periods. A comprehensive study ofanimal 
terracotta finds on the evidence of stratigraphy is 
expected to determine a sequence of the vast mass 
Of Indian terracottas from the various sites. 

There are occasional references to the occurr- 
ence of the animal figurines. There is no single 
Publication which exclusively deals with the sub- 
Ject of animal figurines made in clay. A need there- 
fore was felt to Prepare a corpus of animal figurines 
recovered from stratified excavations, and to show 
the development from a period beginning from 
600 B.c. to about 600 a.D. i.e., Gupta period. 
The present book is an attempt to fulfil. this objec- 
tive. This study is restricted to the sites of Ganga- 
Yamuna Valley. 


Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, District 
Bareilly, U.P.—Vasudeva S. Agrawala, Varanasi, 
Prithivi Prakashan, 1985 (Reprinted). 75pp + 
xl PI. Rs. 240. 


Clay-figurines may be regarded as a poor man’s 
sculpture. They are important sources of Social 
and Religious history. Clay figurines have been 
found from very early times and from many impor- 
tant sites of which Ahichchhatra was the most 
important one and was excavated in between 1940 
and 1944, by Rai Bahadur K.N. Dikshit. The site 
is very rich inits treasure of terracotta figurines, 
which haye, for the first time, been Studied .with a 
simple and efficient classification scheme, 


- The Early Sculptures of Nepal—by Lains Bangdel. 


New Delhi, Vikas Publishing. House Pyt. Ltd., 
1982. xii+260pp.+ 156PI.+59° Fig,, Biblio. 
[ISBN 0-7069-1436-8]. Rs. 295 (Distributed: by 
M/s Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-110007). 


One of the main features of this book is the dis- 
covery of a number of ancient sculptures in the 
Valley of Kathmandu hitherto unknown to schol- 
ars. These early images have never been properly 
identified or disuussed in print. 

The author has devoted several years to the 
study of. the early sculptures, Praying into every 
temple, uthara, stupa, water-sprout, ‘private court- 


yard and crumbling shrine, taking a. series of . 


Photographs and making sketches of all available 


details 
me book concentrates upon the early develop- 


ment of the sculptural art of Nepal beginning from 

















the Ist ce , 

moan Ree ‘AMD.3 through the second half. of 
coe ees which has, until now, been 
Naan oti dark period in the history of 
center - hile evaluating the carly Nepalese 
ifghans ae pile has drawn parallels with 
Mathura, Baa poise particular, the Kushana art of 
their aera ae made a careful comparison with 
mit aes in India. For the first time a 
concerning ae able evidence has: been. presented 
Reathnardunst Sarly sculptures of the Valley of 
counare Be antiquity goes back to the Ist 
with the ae : he work is. profusely illustrated 

or’s photographs and sketches. 


Votive 
aN Se of Gujarat-——by Haku Shah; 
hee ae Kagal. New York, Mapin Inter- 
paved 85. 152pp. PI., Biblio., Gloss. (Living 
itions of India). Rs. 250. é 


India is ¢ 
time, Lae en of living traditions untouched by 
parts of the ie change, these traditions exist in 
turies ago, ntry much as they did many cen- 
I He 
iso aia Haku Shah sheds light on little- 
figures ae of rural Gujarat—votive terracotta 
to their gods m Potters and offered by the tribals 
the anthropolo Hy not a book about tribal life, yet 
isnot a book gist will find much of value init. It 
deal to offer a: er pottery, yet it has a great 
a Meeicingecis one interested in the art. It is not 
World of myth vers yet it unfolds a wonderful 
aii? yth and legend. 
thee Hicoead eranes are woven thgether in a work 
and pebties he bewildering complexity of India 
and Ren nebulous region between fact 
reality aide the mind’s easy progression from 
Reema’ he supernatural, the persistence of 
conse ie ae rational beliefs. None of this, of 
Gate Aus Asics stated. But it is there through- 
itis ok intimations brush the readers with 
ss of a feather. 
os ae Hake Shah’s description of the potter, a 
ame pic ure, emerges of his life style and 
Blake ot condition—the house he lives-in, his 
i caeeabiae the relationship with his customers, 
see ae capacity. This portrait is tinged with 
ROilite, tH couches so that the potter really comes 
a one respect Haku Shah is unswerving; 


his i 
central concernis always with human. beings 


and human values. 
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Yadava Sculpture: Western Maharastra, 1000 AD. 
to 1400 A.D.—by Suresh Raghunath Deshpande, 
Delhi, B-R. Publishing Corporation, 1985, xix <- 
107pp + Ixiii Pl. Biblio. Gloss. Rs. 400: 


Yadava Sculpture for the first 
own right, with its own sensu- 
s and special insights. Mainly 
l aspect of the Yadayvas of 
he Indian: political scene 


This book treats 
time as amart in its 
ous language of form: 
deals with the cultura 
Deogiri who dominated t 
in and arourid Maharashtra. 

This period—the medieval—is looked upon as 
the age of artistic activity all over India. With the 
death of -Ramachandra Yadava, vanished the 
glory and prestige of the Yadava Empire and the 
temple building activity moved to farther south. 


Yadava Sculpture is one of the leading schools 


in Indian Sculpture, whic! 
Western as well as Indian Scholars alike with the 


ome notes here and there. 
ken an extensive survey 


danumber of temples 
s, have been discusesd. 
ly from 1000 .p. 


exception of si 
The author has underta 
of wastern Maharashtra an 
not noted by earlier Scholar 
These temples date approximae 
to 1400 a:b. 
The major 
analysis and an 


appreciation of 
of plastic art. However, othe: 


have been discussed summarily. 
Sculptures are reyealed here through-more than 


hundred photographs and some sketches, repre- 
senting and whole range of Yadava sculpture. It 
is toped, scholars and research students of Indian 
art and Indology will feed the “book to beof great 


interest. 


part of the book consists of an 
appreciation of an analysis and 
all these figures as an expression 
important aspects 


SIKHISM 


Concept of Man in Sikhism—bY Lajwanti Lahori. 
New Delhi, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers 
Pvt. Ltd. 1985; vi +147pp- Biblic- Rs. 80. 

‘Wonders are many but none more wonderful than 
man’, Great indeed is mans it appears that the 
macrocosm is an old and internal philosophical 
problem, which has always peen a challange to 
thinkers. 

_ The author in her 
in-depth study of the Si 


work carries out an 
with a view 
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to present a systematic exposition of the concept 
of man in Sikhism. After Presenting a brief 
account of Sikh history and Philosophy, she sets 
forth the Sikh views covering various dimensions 
and aspects of man, viz., nature and constitution 
of man; his position in relation to God, universe 
and society; purpose of his existence, and attain: 
ment of summum bonum. 

According to the Sikh view, man is an integral 
unity of matter, life, mind and spirit. He is the 
central figure in the universe. His infinite creative 
powers and his capacity to deepen his inwardness 
endow him with the potentiality to realise the 
Absolute within. Sikhism advocates a time techni- 
que of Nem Marga which aims at turning the 
outward flow of mind towards the inward deeper 
and deeper reality culminating in spiritual experi- 

* ence of the Ultimate. 369g 


Junior Encyclopaedia of Sikhism—Comp, by H.S. 
Singha. New Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 
Pvt. Ltd., 1985. 181pp. [ISBN: 0-7069-2844-x}, 
Rs. 50. 


The book is an attempt to provide a handy reference 
book on Sikhism—its important Principles, per- 
sonages and places connected ‘with it. It caters to 
the needs of all enlightened People—young: and 
told. Keeping this objective in mind, emphasis has 
been laid on extensity rather than on depth. 

Sikhism is the most recent among world reli. 
gions. This has its own strengths—the most impor- 
tant of them being its present-day relevance. There 
is no mythological symbolism to be disentangled 
and interpreted. But becuase it is recent, its litera- 
ture in various languages and its dissemination 
still needs a lot of effort. While the teachings, 
concepts and principles of Sikhism are fully evolved, 
their documentation especially in English is stil] in 
a process of evolution. The book will be immensely 
helpful to the readers in getting the basic up-to- 
date information about Sikhism and also the Tight 
orientation for the study of this great religion, It 
is planned for easy use and should be a. Prized 
possession of every educated person. 


Sikh Concept of the Divine—Ed. by Pritam Singh, 


Amritsar, Guru Nanak Dey University Press, . 


1985. vii + 223pp. Biblio. Rs. 48. 


All religions are unanimous that the Ultimate 
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Reality is unfathomable. In the Sacred Book of 
Sikhs, Guru Granth Sahib also one may come 
across any number of divine attributes, but those 
which must have struck the founder of Sikhism, 
Guru Nanak as the most prominent and essential, 
were woven by him into a short rhythmic com- 
Position, called the Afa/ Mantra, the seminal for- 
mula, consisting of 14 basic structural units. The 
Sikh concept of Divine present scholarly opinions 
on the philosophical, sociological and theological 
aspects of the basic credal formula. The present 
volume contains selected Papers presented in a 
U.G.C. Seminar on Mal Mantra organized by the 
Department of Guru Nanak Studies in 1973. Be- 
Sides, three more papers on ‘related themes which 
Were secured later have also been incorporated. It 
is hoped that the present volume will prove to be 
a modestly yaluable addition. to the existing 
literature on the Sikh Theology. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Enlightened Citizenship. New Delhi, Ramakrishna 
Mission, 1985. xiv + 485pp. Rs. 35. 


The very concept of citizenship Presupposes that 
We are aware of the fact that we live in a society. 
In this society others also live, besides oneself. 
And everyone is intrinsically important, These are 
the basic facts. 

Man, by and large, has not yet proved by his 
conduct that he considers everyone as intrinsically 
important as himself. In India at least we have not 
proved it. 

It is in this context that some Vedic concepts 
would appear to be simply amazing, Take, for 
example, the Vedic idea of parasparambhava 
mutuality of concern. This idea has its root ina 
highly developed social consciousness, which is 
not so much in evidence in our times. 


Image of Society’ as Depicted in Sanskrit Maha- 
kavyas—by Ram Dutt. Bhiwani, Ritu Publishers, 


1985. 188pp., Biblio. Rs. 90. 


The “Historical Mahakavya”’ is neither only a 
history nor purely a poetry but it is’ history 
blended with poetry or vice-versa. Thus the 
Historical Mahakavya is @ work having all the 
elements of Mahakavya along with the matter of 
































historical import 


Pic a és 
historical aus nee and use. In such 2 work the 


ar és : 
Ing to the histori © to be true and real, correspond- 
this is also Ste data available elsewhere, but 
xagegerations, ei pe Poetic ornamentalism and 
up pe nee of this ocean we have to pick 
he Soci . 
be C10 -! : 
Historical ee Study of these Sanskrit 
Society of thes avyas provides the Image of 
SS Lottie ee eee tee 1500- 
States BPReidsihee reference to the Princely 
Delhi, nan and the Mughal Emperors of 
Thes 
cholars 
tory, Sociolozy and Students of Sanskrit, His- 
find this study ee Indology. and Culture will 
way to stud Iseful and fascinating on their 
y and further research. ¢ 


Toner 
‘onfli 
Ritual, Kingéer Tradition: Essays in Indian 
Man, Dethi, "e and Society—by J. C. Heester- 
ix+255pp., N xford University Press. 1985. 
» Notes. [ISBN: 19-561863-7]. Rs. 175- 


Thi 
his work exami 


€ssays’ on |. nes through a series of erudite 


India tavkearee thought and society how far 
change; the re ‘tonal society’ irrationally resisting 
TValttAdition'destieee eee but obstruc- 
technological espite its undeniable economic and 
The heeeanrnee 
essays debe Te runs through and knits the 
tradition: the shar the inner conflict in Indian 
and the realit ie dichotomy between the ideal 
inevitably th, Yy. The author argues that although 
between the st must be a considerable distance 
BONCIPERE iyeae er tean a Gr ideal is viewed 
Sharp break with reality, while in India there is a 
ciple, ix and the two are, asa matter of prin- 
re teal les 

the bila Lanne of the ideal and reality, oF 
that a Rares little’ traditions, the author argues 
of modernit tadition has intervened, the ‘tradition 
distinctive fe exemplified by the modern state Its 
gap Beiea tinea: is the principled denial of the 
of the mund: © two orders and total identification 
Moers then with -the transcendent’ order. 
Mindane then, means the integration of the 
&xplosi and the transcendent orders into one 
sive reality. 
ead essays the theme of conflict between 
is expl and reality, and the impact of modern! ty 
fee et developed by 20 examination of 
cant facets of Indian thought, society and 
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history; the relationship of the Brahmin and 
King, of them with society, the role of the caste 
system and vedic ritual, the impact of the Mughal 
invasion and Westerm expansion, etc. 


Knowledge and Intervention: Studies in Society and 
Consciousness—by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya. 
Calcutta, Firma K.L.M. Private Ltd., 1985, vi+ 
333pp-: Biblio. Rs. 200. 

wo decades the author has 

p a central theme in the 

lectures delivered in several 

abroad and in papers 


For about the last t 
been trying to develo} 
seminar-papers, special 
Universities in India and 
contributed to yarious felicitation volumes. In the 
present book these are being collated with modi- 
fications considered suitable to give the shape of 
a coherent monograph. . 

The main point of his theme is that with the 
emergence of class-divided society and the conse- 
quent separation between manual labour and 
mental labour—there emerges in human cons- 
ciousness what Marx called the ««metaphysical 
mystification of reality’, which, chiselled by the 
philosophical tools, assumes the form of the 
idealistic outlook, hampering the deyelopment of 
science or the effort to understand and thereby 
control nature. In_ the meanwhile there also 
accumulates a great deal in the general fund of 
dge in interpreting nature. But this 


human knowle 

knowledge remains incompletely beneficial for 

mankind so long as the basic class-structure of 

society with its characteristic illusion is not re- 
ntion by men and women, 


moved by active interve! 
overthrowing the class structure of society. Hence 


is the general title chosen for the present book in 
which the author moves with his characteristic 
clarity of expression through a mass of materials 


poth Indian and European. 


f Hindu Sociology: Intro- 
duction to Hindu Positivism. —by, Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1985 (Re- 
printed). 697pp- (Published Or iginally in 
Sacred Books of the Hindus Series Vol. 32) 


[ISBN: 0-89581-819-1] Rs. 200. 


The Positive Background o! 


The work is mainly an analytical study. of Sukra- 
carya’s code, so that the data of Hindu Sociology 
here reflect generally those phases of 
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Indian cultural evolution which have influenced 
the authors of the Sukra cycle. The Positive Back- 
ground of Hindu Sociology, therefore, is more or 
less a statical picture, and represents chiefly such 
landmarks in the culture-history of the Hindus as 
are embodied in the single document Sukraniti, 
The Introduction to Sukraniti has been called 
the Positive Background of Hindu Sociology be- 
cause Sukraniti as a Nitisastra, Arthasastra, 
Dharmasastra, or Dharmasttra deals mainly with 
the topics implied by such Hindu Categories as 
Dharma (morals), Artha (interests) and Kama 
(desires and passions) as opposed to Moksa (libe- 
ration); and hence a study in Sukraniti should 
properly beva study in the non-moksa or non-trans- 
cendental and non-mystical i.e., the secular, 
worldly, materialistic and ‘positive’ elements of 


- Hindu social economy. 


Tribal Social Change in India—by K. L, Kothari. 
Delhi, Himanshu’ Publications, 1985, iv+ 146pp. 
Biblio.’ Rs. 100. 


The Bhil tribe which lived in happy isolation with 
its own mythology, customs, rituals, and life style 
for centuries is now confronted with the problem 
of massive social change resulting from the open- 
ing of their isolated country through the intro- 
duction of development plans, education, new 
technology, in short, modernisation. The present 
work is concerned with the problem of the direc. 
tion of social change. 

The author argues that planned development 
programmes are oriented to the achievement of a 
type of tribal society which is in utter disregard of 
the existential tribal social structure, He suggests 
that the tribal social change policy should centre 
rough tribal institutions which have strength to 
lead the society ahead. It would be erroneous to 
assume that the tribal society has no Strength and, 
therefore, has to be wholly damned. He Pleads 
that there are strengths in the tribal society ang 
these need to be re-enforced. The present study 
based on the empirical data argues that the future 
formation of tribal society should take into. consi. 
deration the arthogenetic tribal inner-structure, 
This will enable the masses’ of tribal People to 
move aheadiin a confident way while Tetaining 
their identity, 
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TIBETOLOGY 


In Exile from the Land of Snows—by John F.Avedon. 
London. Wisdom Publications, 1985. 479pp. 
Biblio. [ISBN: 0-86171-029-0]. £ 7.95, 


For over 2,000 years, Tibet held itself aloof from 
the affair of the world. Perched at 15,000 feet, in 
the shadow of the Himalayas, it was a feudal 
kingdom of peasants, whose. temporal and spiri- 
tual leader was the Dalai Lama. Jn Exijje from the 
Land of snows gives us, for the first time, a com- 
plete and graphic account of how this tranquil, 
isolated nation was wrenched into the nightmares 
of the twentieth century and how her patient, 
gentle and courageous people have resisted their 
fate, 

The story begins in 1950 when Tibet was in- 
vaded by the newly triumphant People’s Libera- 
tion Army of Communist China. Routing the 
meagre Tibetan forces in three weeks, the Chinese 
compel the Dalai Lama, just turned sixteen, to 
administer a puppet government, under their. tute- 
lage. «Democratic reforms’ follow that strip the 
inhabitants of their land, their property and all 
other human rights. Revolt is inevitable, and in 
1959, following a massive uprising in Lhasa, the 
capital, the Dalai Lama is forced to seek refuge in 
India, What happens.next is completely unexpect- 
ed. The Dalai Lama and the 100,000 exiles who 
eventually join him do more than survive; they 
flourish giving new life to their, unique heritage 
and holding, fast to their dreams of \a free and 
independent Tibet. Working feverishly they scratch 
forms out of jungle, build libraries .and. monaste- 
ties, create an independent school system. and 
establish a democratic government in. axile, 

John F. Avedon tells, us the story in terms of 
some of its central people; 4 young man who has 


since:risen to the highest. 


ibet—Ed. by Pan Shicong iand 
Potala Palace of Tibet-—Ed \ 
Yang Keling. Tr. by Liu: Shengqu, New Delhi, 


Vikas Publishing House Pvt. Ltd. 1982; 121pp.+ - 


97PI. Append. Rs.:295- 


i i st book to give the eader an 
ap a Potala Palace of Tibet which 
was built in the 7th century and later became the 
holy residence of successive alai Lamas.|‘Com- 
plied by the Shanghai People’s Art Publishing 














House wit 
Adin fe aaa assistance: ofthe GulfmaLRSics 
titute for Ny. Committee of Tibet, and the 
Academy of Sete Studies of the Chinese 
Tesplendence wed Sciences, it captures the very. 
album is suita the Lamaist, sacred abode: This 
able for tourists, architects and. all 


those wi 
ho are j 
tre interested in Tibetan culture 
Soundj ; 
mgs in Ti iy 
1982 en betan Civilization Proceedings of the 
for Tibetan St of the International. Association 
by Barbace afiles held at. Columbia. University 
Ea. Delhi, Rrenonee Aziz and Mathew Kapstein, 
sir Sbio Recun ee 


This volume 


in J 
Saraswati, commemoration. of Prof. S.K. 


is Cc rj 

eminent eae: twenty-three articles from 
Cover topics o Ts in India and abroad. Discussions 
culture inteheiy various aspects of Indian’ art and 
numismatics ng architecture, painting, sculpture 
Study. A ee ee eee Y and Sooteesatrel 
cations of S.K ae sketch and a list of select publi- 
Ness of Indian. araswati are appended. The rich- 

an cultural life is brought to the fore. 


An. indi 
: ispensd 
Indian hist Pensable book for the students. of 
Story and culture, 


Born in Ti 
Tib 

Cheasant eae to Esme’Cramer Roberts—by 
87773-333-3], ¢ oo8 3rd Edn., 1985. [ISBN 0- 


The teachi 
broken lines s of Tibetan Buddhism are an un- 
4 © centuries of. spiritual, knowledge. that. over 
to. disciple. Bo. been passed down. from; teacher 
account of thi ‘orn, in Tibet provides, a unique 
told by one us tradition as it flourished, in Tibet, 
of Tibetan B the, leading, contemporary teachers 
his €ducatio: uddhism. Trungpa’s. description of 
tery is a aa and early life, in a, Tibetan mon?s- 
Tibetan iat glimpse into the life. of an;incarnate 
fad of.a es duties as the abbot and spiritual 
Moving relati mionastery,. and; his intimate and 
also an ea neEs with, his, teachers. There 4s 
Cpe from Tite account of Trungpa’s daring ¢s~ 
Senne! 4 into. India, fleeing the Ghinese, 
sion, Hliea he author’s insight and compas: 
BIO goes ne ig to than.a simple 
i scape, ; 

eat seepiloens, Trungpa explores h 
Buddhadha leaving. Tibet and the sign 
rma for our contemporary S' 


his experi- 
ficance. of 
ociety- 


oF Parmatma Singh K 


Rook'Reviews 


Since coming» to the United States: in> 1970, 
Trungpa’s. numerous meditation centers andthis 
writings have become a ‘major influence on: Bud- 
dhism in America. The epilogue provides insight 
into the recent evolution of the teachings of Tibe- 
tan Buddhism and how they are being kept alive 
and passed on to the people of the Western World: 


TRAVELS 


A. Pilgrims Guide. to. Planet Earth: Travellers 
Handbook. and Spiritual Directory.; —Ed. by. 
halsa.. Rey. Edn. California, 


Spiritual Community. Publications, n.d; 320pp. 


[ISBN: 0-7045-04243]. £4.95. 


A Pilgrim’s Guide to Planet. Earth is. travel, 
guide and an international. directory. and some- 
thing more than that. Its purpose is to raise our 


consciousness toward planet earth, to present 
of earth—natural, an- 


access to the sacred places, 
cient and modern and to the people. who reside 
there. It is for everyone who. desires. to. better, 


understand this small planet. 


Dimensions. of Pilgrimage: An Anthropological 
Appraisal (Based. on the Transactions. of a 
World. Symposium.on Pilgrimage)—by, Makhan 
Jha. New Delhi, {nter-India Publications, 1985. 
xii + 180pp- Tables. Rs. 360. 

ions of an Taternational 


symposium on Pilgrimage, sponsored, by the XiIth 
International Congress. of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, held at Vancouver, Canada. 
in 1983, the present volume , throws. light on, the 
different dimensions of pilgrimage at both-micro 
and macro. levels. How social anthropologists and 
sociologists look. at. pilgrimage 45.4 subject in.it- 
self?, how. pilgrimage is a binding force, in. spite of 
vast differences and disparity in economie status, 


geographical and linguistic obstacles in a country 
nstitution of Hindu pilgri- 


like India? how the i 
magefunctions im a democratic way? and how 
the different centers of pilgrimage and their met- 
works help us understand ‘the civilizational inte- 
gration and solidarity are. some themes discussed 
in the book. 

There are fifteen: cha 


Based, on the transacti 


pters,. written. by eminent. 
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scholars and'specialists of both India and abroad. 
The first chapter delineates the importance of 
anthropology of pilgrimage, flaws in contemporary 
pilgrimage studies and defines the lines on which 
the ‘studies be conducted. The second chapter 
traces the origin, spread and nature of Hindu 
pilgrimage: The other essays largely supported by 
case studies pertain to various religious pilgrimage 
centres viz. Tirumala—Tirupati Devasthanam; 
Chamundeshwari Ritual Complex; Myths and 
Legends of Mithila; Ujjain; Politicalisation of 
Hindu Tirtha—Jagannath Puri; Bakreswat Temple; 
Kashi; Pilgrimage in Garhwal Himalaya and one 
chapter on ‘Suviseurat’ a modern Finish angle of 
pilgrimage and another or pilgrimage among the 
Indian Christians. The study features, the origin, 
the location of the sacred spot, its Popularity, 
patronage, number of pilgrimage visiting, rituals 
observed, myths associated. 

There are different photographs, depicting 
some of theimportant Tirthas and some impor- 
tant events of the delibrations of the world sym- 
posium. The present volume will serve the cause 
of those interested in the philosophy, history and 
social anthropology of pilgrimage of different 
religions and civilizations. 


Early Travels in India, 1583-1619—Ed. by William 
Foster. New Delhi, Oriental Books Reprint 
Corporation. 1985. xiv + 351pp. Rs. 150. 


This book contains narratives: of seven English- 
men who travelled in Northern and Western India 
during the reigns of the Emperors Akbar and 
Jahangir. Though these do not by any means’ ex. 
haust the list of English visitors of that period 
who have left us record of their experiences, they 
include practically all these of real importance, 
with the exception of Sir, Thomas Roe. 

The travellers included are Ralph Fitch 1593. 
91; John Mildenhall 1599-1606; William Hawkins 
1608-11; Nicholas Withington 1612-16; Thomas 
Coriyat 1612-17 and Edward Terry 1616-19, 


Tour and Pilgrimage in India—by R.N, Pillai. New 
Delhi, Gitanjali Publishing House, 1985, 192pp, 


PL. Rs. 130. 


The contents of this book are largely the result of 
the peregrinations of the author in India and 
cover ina small compass the rich and varied ex 
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perience a tourist might look forward to, as he 
moves from one end of India to the other. A land 
of incomparable charm and beauty, India is till 
waiting to be discovered not only by the foreign 
tourist but indeed by the Indian himself for an 
intensity of emotional experience. 

‘ While listing the major attractions in catego- 
Ties such as, history, archaeology, wildlife, hill 
Stations, ‘seaside resorts, scenic sports, monuments 
of artistic and technological excellence etc. special 
care has been taken to bestow adequate attention 
on temples, holy spots and places of pilgrimage. 
The pilgrim ina hurry wanting to make a quick 
Tound will do well to provide himself with a copy 
Of this book. The general tourist will find it 
equally interesting and useful since it gives him a 
State-to-State description, starting from Tamil 
Nadu in the south and progressing in a circular 
fashion touching all the States and Union Terri- 
tories, naming all the toyrist-muts, important 
hotels in various categories, air, rail road conne- 
xions etc, The book is also well illustrated with 
Photographs of historical monuments, scenic 
Spots, temples, pilgrim centres, architectural 
marvels and some of modern India’s achievements. 


Traditions of Tirthas in India: The Anthropology 
of Hindu Pilgrimage—by Baidyanath Saraswati. 
Varanasi, NK Bose Memorial Publications, 
1985. 44pp. Biblio. (Man and Tradition Series, 
3). Rs. 50. 


The concept of ‘sacred’ complex’ ranges across 
widely diverse dimensions. One of the dimensions 
which have been suggested elsewhere displays the 
resilience of sécular institutions running along 
the sacredotal system. Much of it has been ob- 
tained from ‘the self-view of the’ ‘insiders’ of a 
tirtha (sacred site, place of pilgrimage), of the 
people jiving there as citizens, not pilgrims. What 
emerged in this study was unconventional but 
refreshing. In conclusion, it was noted that, unlike 
Semitic cultures, in Indian tradition the sacred is 
in tune with the secular and hence we cannot 
Possibly draw an exclusive model of the sacred 
complex to which the secular would be peripheral. 

Another’ dimension of the sacred complex, 
which awaits examination and which indeed is of 
Prime importance, relates itself to a synchronic- 
diachronic view of the organization of its tradi- 
tions. The study of Kashi has shown that it creates 
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But mi varicties/of ‘sacred traditions. 

relationship a then what is the basis for the 

Illa Qa i aii one. tradition and another? 

through pil ue unity ofa civilization come about 
gtimage? And why was the diversity of 


traditio 

MS allow. 

Riihey basi. owed to perpetrate? These are some 
ates a ape which must be examined 
traditior hieve such, understanding of the 
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5 has as is. sti en: 
Pological eevee as is. still lacking in anthro- 


Travels i 
in Ta: 
rtary —by! Evariste-Regis Huc; Ed. 


by H.@ 

French ah de Tizac and Tr.‘ from the 

Shan, 1985 (R Hazlitt. Varanasi, Prithivi Praka- 
eprinted). ix -+229pp. Rs. 215. 


Evariste-Repi 
bee was born August Ist, 1813, at 
Lazarist Order © age of twenty-four he entered the 
nation, he wen and in 1839, soon after his ordi- 
Several eee out to China. There ‘he ‘spent 
and making at various missions studying Chinese 
and another Mieee soa translations. In 1844 he 
€xplore the cage Pere Gabet, were sent to 
Ongolia, dea ie apostolic -vicariat ‘of 
wandered. thr or the following two years ' they 
making, their ough Tartary,; Tibet, and) China, 
Lhasa; where way Jas far as the Forbidden City of 
Teturned to ie lived for some time. Huc 
Match’ stiigcornal, of wed eh & died at Paris, 
1S acc: MPlosc 
youccuin ue journey the famous Souvenirs 
Pendant le s\La Tartaris, le Thibet, et la 
at Paris in 1850 S annees 1844-1846 was published 
Hazlitt, wa . The English translation ‘by W. 
1995 yy. yee! out the following year. In 
edition for me de Tizac, prepared a mew 
Edited only t} odern’ readers. He has thus far 
tion of the ae first volume, and the present edi- 
in conformit azlitt translation has been prepared 
ity with his version. The illustrations 


are taken f; 
dition,’ rom the woodcuts of the first English 


Vuh 
China 


USEFUL ARTS 
Cr: 
yo of. Gujarat—Ed.__ by... Jasleen Dhamija- 
ieee d, Mapin, 1985. xvit167pP.» Pl 
loss. (Living Traditions of India) Rs- 295. 


We { fi 
agree that no nation today enjoys so tich 





craft tradition as does India. That few countrie: 
Ss 
com. 


panion on Textiles of Gujarat will clarify this. 


Here on the northwest frontier was-the con 


fluence of many cultures, Aryan and Hellenic, 
Parthian and Mughal. The “great relioneem 
Buddhist, Hindu, Zoroastrian (Parsi), and Islamic— 
also conjoined here, leaving a backwash’ of ritual 
and custom, pattern ‘and style. While the vastness 
of Gujarat includes: the court of Baroda and cos- 
mopolitan Ahmedabad, its ‘great traditions rise 
from’ the eart 
is the” book’s concentration.’ From an insider’s 
point of view, experience fine examples in excellent 
photographs contextually documenting ornament, 
its makers and wearers. 5 * 

In layman's English, with correct Indian terms, 
we read to Kutch and Saurashtra, of embroidery 
ranging from naive to magnificent, woven broca- 
des, plangi, and patola the world-famous double 
ikats woven only in Patan. The book covers hand- 
raised and especially cast metals, pottery, and stone : 
work—the renowned tracery screens. We ‘see the 
carved wood balconies and house fronts still found © 
in old cities. And we find the colour of Gujarat: * 
fiery and sometimes fierce, full-bodied, sensuous, 
and alive. Through it all comes contact with a” 
world more dynamic than most of us know. 
painted and Printed Fabrics ‘from 
desh—by Nelly H,.Sethna. Ahmeda- 
1985. 94pp. Append. Biblio. (Living 
ia). Rs. 195. 


Kalamkari: 
Andhra Pra' 
bad, Mapin, 
Traditions of Indi 

the craft of painted and printed 

fabrics from the southern State of Andhra Pradesh. 

qt derives its name from the kalam or. pen with 
which the patterns are traced, and is an art form — 

that developed both as 4 purely decorative one and 
also for religious ornamentation. ste : 

Nelly Sethna is one of those responsible for the 
revival and revitalization of this art and for its 

current popularity. Here she traces the develop- 
ment of Kalamkari in Masulipatnam and ‘Stikalas” 
o towns of Andhra whose craftsmen, 


nasti, the tw 
produce the beautiful fabrics that have ‘become 


famous the world over. : Haganl’d 
primarily 4 visual book, the exquisite textiles 


reproduced in their true colours, reflecting the 
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Kalamkari is 


are 
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pare for wealth with the Indian State!of Gujarat 
is less well-known. This publication and its com: : 


h and the ‘villages. Rightly, this © 
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mellowness of vegetable dyes. An appendix gives: 
details of plants, minerals, and processes: used to 
preduce the:cloth. 


Masie in Indian Art—by M: Hariharan. and Gowri 
Kuppuswamy. Delhi, Sundeep-Prakashan, 1985. 
xi+ 143pp. + 63:P1- Biblio., Gloss. Rs. 250: 


From the evidence contained in the: creative litera- 
ture, texts and manuals, sculptural reliefs, archi- 
tectural monuments, inscriptional|and:epigraphical 
records .etc., itis obvious that music flourished cat 
allijlevels of. the society and’ also. thatieach region 
was, culturally, related; to: other regions far: and 
near: And yet notwithstanding these: inter-relation- 
ships,and-mutual borrowings, some regions because. 
of migration from other parts.of the country and. 
some through the pilgrims, developed. distinct 
cultural identities. The, literary, archaeological 
epigraphical, mural and. miniature traditions are 
the first and thelast record which help us study the 
development of music.and dance, through the 
ages. 


The main thrust of the present study. to find. 


out how.;far music attained the present. state of 
perfection through visual.art forms or in other 
words non-performing, art-forms_ like sculpture, 
painting etc., for which the temples are. the main 
sources, and also to trace if any continuous link 
could be established to the development of music 
and musicology through the ages. 


Ramayana in.Nail Drawings (Balakanda)—by. Sista 
Ramakrishna Rao. Hyderabad, Tirumala 
Tirupali Devasthanam. 1985. 230pp. Rs. 128. 


In this collection Sri Ramakrishna Rao has pictori- 
ally interpreted the Ramayana text. This yolume 
contains 92 illustrations done in nail-art depicting 
various situations in, Balakanda. This volume is 
splendid not because of its textual content but 
because of the pictorial element delineated in the 
nail-art of Sri Ramakrishna Rao. 


Rural, Art of. the, Western, Himalaya-by: K.C- 
Aryan.and.Subhashini Aryan. New Delhi, Rekha 
Prakashan, 1985, 99pp; + 84P]. Biblio. Rs. 220- 


The.arts of Himachal Pradesh are not very well- 
known except the miniatures of Kangra, Guler, 
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Mandi, Kulu; Basohli, Chamba, Jammu etc: which 
have haunted scholars and connoisseurs over more 
thamhalf a century on account of their sophistica- 
ted'charm sensitive treatment. The Chamba rumals 
were discovered decades ago’ by A.K. Coomara- 
swamy but other embroidered!objects were brought 
tolight by Subhashini Aryan’s book, Himachal 
Embroidery. Very little has been wriften on temple 
architecture and classical style bronzes which were 
made known to the world by the ceaseless efforts 
of J. Ph Vogel and Hermann Goetz. But no scholar 
bothered to write on rural art objects. The: pioneer 
effort in this direction was made. by K.C. Aryan, 
to whom. goes: the credit of: discovering. the folk 
bronzes and putting them on world: map: with, the 
Publication of his book «Folk Bronzes of North- 
western India’? in. 1973) Specimens. of pahari 
embroideries: im:folk’ style were also. unknown 
before the publication’of’ Himachal Embroidery 
mentioned above. The.team of these two authors 
travelled through the length: and’ breadth of 
the whole State.and the results of their arduous 
efforts and study are. being published in the present 
volume: They have mainly concentrated! on’ the 
hitherto: unknown: and) unexplored | objects; and 
Some; objects. which) are more or: less) known but 
have not received sufficient attentions The:inclusion 
‘of woollen shawls, leather objects| and: the: like: 
craft: objects, would: have made this book very. 
banal. So it was decided to leave them out. The 
text\is accompanied: by: 16-colour’ and:85 black and 
white, illustrations, which will) fascinate. con- 
noisseurs: : 


WOMEN STUDIES 


wet Set we arate Aft — Fo 
aeaatre faftsra of fade fafesret | 
arma, fade fafeeart aq, cho. 
A+RLYA TL Bo AK 


Za Gah FT Ves fang fear Haar FATA 
afeatat Fr afta ar fads Heat 2 I 
farg TavaT fer. aa ah aaH. AAT 
qnearat Tt at Taka ware stat Tarte | 





wan wea H fareatqe. Wea Tara FT 
aaa FUE, frat A aati. aa, 
Was BT eas aTafaa AX sta oferat 
TT SATA eq, warxdra Afgare’ fereror 
aM FL el wat srafraar adr &, arf farat 
ar ReIT sega fear var 21 gat ax 
wat wea. FH, gear ar a, sree zx 
ATT 3 BTU ATA ay ART aT fata al 
wT STAT FH qeatqa. at aA ara 
Higarat, at fasterfed, aqeamit atx 
qirarsit aT aerate as 2 
Teh 7 AT ate aremare. fast. F 
fea et ase sfaorer. fare: wea 
age 8 gear reac -arares Pal 


Devi 

erie: Spouse Goddess: Women, Sexuality 

a, are in India—by Lynn E. |Gatwood. 

A elhi, Manohar Publications, 1985. xiii+ 
6pp. Biblio., Rs.125, 


ete tees the idealized roles women were 
in images of ae Indian society have embodied 
the male Dinter deities. Society, particularly 
caste women to anical elite, expected decent upper 
spouse Gdidee. thee to the image of the benign 
Spouse Goddess, he upper caste women, like the 
and dutiful » Was expected to be a worshipful 
Devi ul mate to her husband. 
Godéess a ae probable origins as an earth 
represents ie pas _Valley “Civilization. She 
males in eco Tt sexuality and enjoys parity with 
mana thet and Political activity. In her 
onan Bupa she embodies the egalitarianism and 
women ot exhibited by lower caste Hindu 
qotee have often confused the Spouse 
understo. SEG with Devi and have not 
esses one he. interplay of these.images «of -godd- 
women’s, status in Indian society. 


aera —Ho wacte saat 1 feet, 
ifr Beare, eecy | Bho. qo 1 FO KR! 
arestay ater faarar st waearaes Sta 
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AR ST UH itera aah aT far s Lge 
ar fadt erec-faae a et raat 
ward, afem ard ar aaltera frend et 
area ar rae HAH 1 aT HT A 
aS Sep Ti at fazaaT FHC 
sah smeaice ahae st saaerica aK 
anifan fasrfaat # saat sera Hfgarat 
qeanrearar aed F owe a faeafet 
ah Rear er fy ana TTA TAT TH 
at dihat ecar Beas afee ar areata et 
ga qa safe ararar & weiter 2 a ae at 
HETAT HT SAAT SL ATA, FEAT, FAT AIT 
qedt & jae ae F feerET st BUTT 
aaa deqfedt gat & wterte eat # 
aaa at fradt é, wfrg gat arate gi 
artes safaeat Seo Fares ate et 
ger ant gE 
sega Fer at aval ¥ faarhra @ | 
qafd erg arate See H tvo FE 
S| ya arc depo eer Ht afrod e 1 eae 
gra are gaat deed care at Tee 
fast ereaeat  aa-aTt, cAI 
feat at at Te @ Ate ae A TH 
aaard ar free wt fear var 21 See 
arg, fgedt atom at TE 2 sig aaa ott 
argare ot fea Tar | Fe NATE STN ST 
cqrearan frat CM HA MAT WA TES 
ay azaat & RL aad é ! 
erm ar Hate faaat wat %, were 
a gaat a sare 31 Fla PST TT 
aor sara ae & farerar STAT STOR RATA 
eqra ot gfeemrax eta aN SSRIS 
qe ge ata aTe Hs aig ser TT aa et 
eqrares SER ATA AIT Hqfasaaat aaTt 
et arnat Fy SIH, Sse, MACACA, 
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Soar, serat,  srearfaa: arfe ayaa 
aa Beer aaa sfeentat aay 


TIT sant staat aoa war 2 sae 
‘Sesaruy otisa-Taatt Hy MeTH Hel fears 
wal Sot | ATIT asa ETS TTA 5 carly 
ated, feedr at oat dart os et 
Wat yaa sit 

arttay ea free. ara aap 
HET AUP MITA Garsryt S | 


waster 8 aso fran) faectt, sat 
AeA, WVC4 | Xi} Rs To 1 MPAA | 
_ Bo QYod « 


GES Tae tH MC araHreat Br aera 
qfeaa sega Hat Se sat SAC AIS Tea aa 
wars Hardy ar arate feat ws art. 
fagaa arcorat. at ae sara ed 8) eae 
ater & otearfea_ wd ara fa Straq_fraoy 
al faanga Ht aaa fears. aearay fag- 
aaa, TeaATaA, Aeasiaa fare, gataare 
Ue Bl Seta sa ware fHar war & fH 
arqiae are) wT sae arth afenqy at 
aay Jeatt HUT FH serra fair) sic 
faara sa ea A uaareat F afta at 
at faa sratfreat daar ented & ar 
gastiad frat ¢ 38 Cla Ft agragqey 
faagat mar aT aHaT g 1 sal-Saar, weg. 
aa, TSA, FAAA-GTT, Tata 
ate, wearer ae BY AIT SAT staat 
aur Te ar <A ATS AT’ | are gaa 
TAL AT THAT | 


wat sa aT Hardt aca: eT ay 
cate (aes-2) Lee aittadt |eey | 
wera, acct oferta SISA, 8ecy | 
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XXi}32¢ qo; aeaaat | (csreata faze. 
faataa at dtowac Sto satfy & faa 
tala WI-TaAT) 1 To YO | 


eal tt qarat FAT ata: eaeT Tar 
ad aaa atrasaea H fees ahaar > 
aT Gta H eqeq Us cata BT gen fagagoy 
ard gt ae akin fear ff Au ou 
WaTat Hare aT aT WHAT Let SHI Sa 
altar at are + frat THT Rare Z1 aat 
TH AG Fa ararat aT TT SF ATT Geet 
at Sat FH TIATAT BT aA ATH Ue Ta 
eral fata sega We H FATS | Sto @ser 
4 at cH aie MTA-AAT HY ATHAT HT aeTT 
aariaa dr Rawat saat sae Ax arat- 
Sal h wart ATaaoST Hl Afaearcar ay sa 
Weae-waaT H Arers F TeTaT AT S | - Arar wa 
Wa—aiat av sfoe F ATT AT AaTry zs 


Women and Society: Northern India in 11th and 
12th Centuries —by Saroj Gulati. Delhi, 


Chanakya Publications, 1985. 282pp. Biblio. 


[ISBN: 81-7001-005-5]. Rs. 190, 


In the Vedic times, roughly 3000 to 1,000 B.c. the 
Position of women in the Indian society is said to 
be almost equal to that of men. But this equality 
began to be disturbed soon afterwards. By 500 
A.D., women were debarred from upanayana, 
education and were married. off at much lower age 
than before. By 12th century, however, the deterio- 
ration was sc, sharp that men came to regard 
women as sudras. 


This book presents a vivid and detailed account ' 
of Various aspects of women’s position‘during 11th 
and 12th centuries which constitute a period of vast 
change particularly in the northern indian society. 


Since there is almost no book worth mentioning 
on women’s position during this period of Indian 
history, this study comes as a Pioneering work in 


the area, 








sacra paren the Position of women i 
some of the eae ad v7 th family, ntuals in 
ie Beat ae institutions and also in eee 
chapter on atic Rarticularly reveal its isthe 
Although the te nna i 

m © book is wholly concerne, i 
We eacc ae centuries, it eae, et Wee a 
well. For is ae zon ony packs socie , : 
© position of a vast cabana a 


a 
ee 
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womien in today’s Indian society almost the same 
as it was then? 

With its wealth of facts and figures, and written 
in a refreshingly racy language, this book is meant 
not only for feminist champions, but for all those 
who are curious to comprehend the highly ambiva- 


lent position of women in the Indian society, past 


as well as present. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHIES 
Edited by Karl H, Potter 


A major endeavour by an international team of scholars to Present the 
contents of Indian philosophical texts. to a wider public than has, hitherto 
been possible. It will attempt to Provide a definitive summary of current know- 
ledge, about each of the systems of classical Indian Philosophy. Every volume 
will havean extended analytical essay together with summaries of every extant 
work.of the -system. Volumes include-a Bibliography, a Glossary, and treat- 
ments of Nyaya-Vaisesika, Samkhya Yoga, Purvamimamsa, various Vedanta 
systems and certain philosophically important sects of Saivism and Vaisnavism, 
as well as Jain and Buddhist Philosophy. Ah 

The present schedule, including the fiye yolumes which have appeared and 
those in the planning stage, is as follows: Vol. I: Bibliography. | Vols. 1::Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Nyaya-Vaisesika. up to Gangesa Vol. IIT: Advaita 
Vedanta of Samkara and his Pupils. Vol. Ly: Samkhya Philosophy. Vol. y: 
Navya-Nyaya, Part One; Vol. VI: Yoga. Vol. VIL: .Grammarian ‘Philosophy; 
VIE: Kashmir Saivism; IX: Advaita Vedanta, Part Two; X:,Jain Philosophy; 
XI: Abhidharma Buddhist Philosophy: xq; Advaita Vedanta, PartThree; XII: 
Navya-Nyaya, Part II; XIV: Dyaita Vedanta; XV: Acintyabhedabheda; XVI: 
Southern Saivism; XVII: Visistadvaita Vedanta; XVIII: Mahayana Buddhist 
Philosophy Part one; XIX: Mahayana Buddhist Philosophy, Part Two; xx: 
Purva-Mimamsa; XXI: <Bhedabheda’ and Dvyaitadvaita, Vedanta; XT]: 
Suddhadvaita Vedanta, XXIII: Glossary. Among the editors of these volumes 
are: Ram Samkara Bhattacharya, Sibajiban Bhattacharyya, Harold Coward, 
V. A. Devasenapathi, Srivatsa, Goswami, Padmanabh S. Jaini, Paul Kuepferle, 
K. Kunjunni Raja, Gerald J. Larson, Dalsukh Malvania, Vidya Niwas Misra, 
Masatoshi Nagatomi, Karl H. Potter, Navjivan Rastogi, David, Seyfort Ruegg, 
B.N.K. Sharma, K. Sivaraman, P. K, Sundaram, Alex ‘Wayman. .Karl H. 
Potter is General Editor of the series. 
Volumes already released: : 
Vol. I: x1+1032pp. Rs. 400.[ISBN: 81-208-0308-6] 
Vol. IL: xiii +-774pp. Rs. 250, ISBN: 81-208-0309-4] 
Vol. III: x-+-635pp. Rs. 175,[ISBN: 815208-0310:8] 
Vol. IV: xiv-+-674pp. Rs. 300 [ISBN: 81-208.0311.6] 
Vol. V: xiii+62Ipp. Rs. 425 (ISBN: 81-208-0496.0) 
Vol. VI: 1139pp. Shortly [ISBN: 81-208-0894-0] 
Vol. VII: vii+990p.P Shortly (ISBN: 81-208.0895.9] 
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NEWS “bi 


Seminar on Kathopanisad, Organised by Academy of 
Sanskrit Research, Melkote—571431 


(at GIPA Auditorium, Matleswaram, Bangalore, Jan. 17-19, 1985) 


A lively:and intensive seminar was conducted for three days (Jan.-17-19, 1985) on 
the subject: of Kath opanisad, in: Malleswaram, Bangalore. This Upanisad’ which ‘has 
been described -as combining sublime poetry with profound theology and »philosophy, 
proved to be a remarkably good theme for bringing ont the degree to which ancient 
scriptures can be immediate and relevent for us today. wallet 

In his key-note address Prof, A. Srinivasa Raghavan pointed out that there was 
pound to be an over-lapping of ideas and material, during the course of the lectures,” 
because -although each scholar was to present a different aspect, still this would be un- 
avoidable: Howeverin many ways it was precisely this overlapping and. repetition, 
which by degrees brought to life for us the story of the young. boy Naciketas who is’ 
gifted’ by his father to death. : gi 

We first ofall entered into the historical evolution of Kathopanisad, how the; ideas 
at first dimly outlined in the Vedas, gathered greater clarity until a poetic crystellization 
was achieved in the Upanisads—The' story of Naciketas, who represents the real 
searcher after truth, acted as the central point which drew in the audience, Dr. K.K.A. 
ya Indological Research Institute, Bombay) made the 


venkatachari: (Ananthachar , ; 
personality aspect clear, both witha historical perspective and with examples from 


everyday life which helped the audience enter into the situation of the brilliant young 
boy. Different papers were given on various aspects suchas “Nachiketagni (the sactl- 


ficial fire named after Nachiketas)”, “the problem of Supreme Soul and individual 


Soul”; ‘concept of Brahman”; ‘<concept of Pranavopasana’”, «Moksa’, “relation of 


Kathopanisad to Bhagavad Gita’, and <Brahmasitras’’, concept of Sadhana, varia: 


tions in teadings and accentuations, and so on. The situation of Naciketas emerged in 
different ways and it became semarkably evident, to what. extent the ‘story of this boy 
who is said, to have been not more than fourteen years old, could be so effective in such 
diverse ways. Thus one, could see how this seeker after truth still after centuries:and 
centuries, stands as. a model for the seeker today and ‘Yama can’ still represent the 


Guru. Naciketas is not put off by the pleasant (preyas) which he is offered but is abso- 


_futely determined to discover the “best”? (shreyas). How this “best” is to be practically 
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sought, it became evident and is rather differently interpreted in spite of the fact that 
each scholar was speaking on the same text. But it was precisely this diversity of inter- 
pretation which exhibited, the inexhaustable inspiration which could be drawn from 
this condensed text. ; 

Each scholar made us see and feel Naciketas from his own particular perspective, 
The'Seminar gained a lot from the fact that there was an appreciatively wide range of 
Scholars invited. There were those who professed themselves as “traditionalists”, e.g. 
Dr. A. Thiruvengadathan from Madras or Prof. HS. Varadadesikachar. These people 
(all of whom cannot be mentioned in the short space allotted) gave an insight into the 
text, and enabled the audience to see the varying possibilities within the text itself. At 
the same time a very different approach was presented by Dr. R.M. Varma, the famous 
scientist and neuro-surgeon: He gave a lively insight into the latest advances in science 
which it would seem is moving steadily in the direction’ of what might be called a re- 
conciliation with the religious viewpoint which he called as a more. holistic approach 
to reality as against as analytical one. He stressed the need for both approaches and 
also how the mystical experiences which have been recorded in the Upanisads and other 

_ scriptures, far from being unscientific and thus: considered by some irrelevant, have 
tremendous importance in helping each individual to integrate and express his or’ her 
experience, especially in the non-physical (i. e. spiritual) realms.’ 

Two christians were also invited to the Seminar and again the basic story of Naci- 
ketas was made to ‘live’ in another way. Dr. Francis Vineeth of Dharmaram College 
brought an existential approach to the questiof. Naciketas, while Dr. Eris J. Lott) of 
(United. Theological’ College) laid stress on the tremendous relevance of Kathopanisad 
to the ecological crisis of our time: He stressed the affirmation found in the Upanisad 
of “the togetherness or oneness of all beings”, and also of the idea of the sanctity of all 
life and thus need for a caring relationship both between human beings and also bet- 
ween human kind and nature as against an exploitative one. This’ vision! of unity and 
awareness of others and of nature was an aspect which came up a number of times, and 
thus again the repetition was helpful rather than the opposite. 

The President of the Academy of Sanskrit Research, Sri: M.A.S. Rajan brought out 
the great need to make thescriptures relevant to young people who could not have the 

_ same “‘natural’’ access as the members of the older generation. He pointed out how this 
was not am easy job by any means, and perhaps could not even be tackled by individuals 
alone and hence the need for groups of people; like the Academy of Melkote to \work 
towards achieving this rediscovery of meaning. 

The Academy of Sanskrit Research, Melkote, underthe dynamic guidance of its 
Registrar Prof. M.A. ‘Lakshmithathachar should be congratulated on’ the efficient 
organisation of the Seminar. All the papers were cyclostyled so that it was easy for the 
audience to follow what was being said. The sessions were presided over ina way that 
made the whole Seminar Tun smoothly, to achieve the maximum benefit from 
thé Scholars who attended. It is to be hoped that more such meetings will be held'so 
that| by degrees a lively interaction’ between the rich resource of learned Scholarship 
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representing all the wealth of the Indian tradition can creatively interact with the 
problems and experience of the modern world with all the broad spectrum which that 
presents. 


Research into Vedas 


A unique research ‘project on the Vedas is nearing completion at the local Jai Ram 
Vidyapeeth. The first phase of project, completed at a cost of Rs. 25 lakh, was inaugu- 
rated by the Haryana Chief Minister, Mr. Bhajan Lal, on December 2. It consists of 
‘Ved Bhavan, where copies of the four Vedas:—Rg Veda, Yajur Veda, Sam Veda and 
Atharva Veda—will be kept. Idols of Laxmi Narain, Rama, Laxmana and Sita, Krsna 
and Radha, Hanuman and Durga have already been installed in the Bhavan 

The Rs: 1 Crore:project is aimed’ at the “revival of our heritage’, according to 
Swami Devendra ‘Swarup Brahmachari, founder of the Vidyapeeth. The object of ‘the 
project is to encourage research into the recitation of Veda mantras and the practical 
use and applicability of the mantras to everyday life. Experts from all over the world 
will be invited to do research. 

A Vaidic research institute 'will be the main attraction of the project. ‘The institute 
will teach how Veda mantras can be used to remove the malefic effects of stars afflicting 
human race and individuals. 4 2 f 

This is for the first time that the practical utility of the Vedas is being’ explored for 
human welfare. The institute will train 25 students at a time. A well-equipped library 


having all works on the Vedas will also be set up. The Swami figs approached die Union 
and Haryana Government for proper teaching and recitation of the Vedas at all univer- 
nability'to take up the project immedia- 


sities. The state Government has expressed its 1 : 
tely in view of the shortage of Veda scholars in the rata It is here’ thatthe Vidya- 
peeth has stepped in to fill the vacuum and train peop Stal as 
A 100 room hostel will be attached to the research institute. Ved Bhavan has been 
so. designed as to keep its atmosphere free from pollutants. Not even a eee pela 
been, installed in the Bhavan. To maintain the purity a irs aie Me fio 
bathing, washing and other arrangements have been isolated from the main comp 
form.a separate, wing. : ; 
The Chief Minister will light at Ved Bhavan @ fame pene ye Aan es 
rashtriya samrddhi (national prosperity) yaJn? Oe acai 
laboratory. x a 
The institute will also conduct research into Ayurveda, Vorada aude i 
Bhaktiyoga and Hathayoga. It will aim at increasing food Progen es ry 
mentioned in Vedas and concentrate on the utility of tee Ss pee Pet olats with. fare- 
The institute will also.initiate exchange promane i 
ign countries with the help of the Central Government. 


Retracing the route of Marco Polo 


From Venice to Beijing sounds as fantastic as from here to eternity. And though Marco 
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‘Polo might not belong quite to eternity, retracing his route is what has. brought four 
intrepid Italians here. ' : 

They have a vision, as their leader, Beppe Tenti, says—‘‘To imagine a world, without 
borders’; This is not idealism. Rather, it is hard-headed business. For Mr. Tenti is a 
travel agent in his native Italy. 

Inthe next ten years, he says, tourism needs some new ideas and. directions... India, 
Japan, China, have all been discovered’? by the western tourist, But. staying in five- 
star hotels along the tourist circuit is not his idea of seeing the world. . 

Adventure tourism is the answer for Mr. Tenti. For this sub-continent, he sees a 

__ Special role in this trend. For the Himalayan are the “ast land in the world not all dis- 
covered’’, he says in his accented English. 

And, he should know. Having travelled to India 44 times since 1967, he has! trekked 
and hiked, extensively and climbed. a number of peaks ranging from DeoiTibba to 
Trishul. 


Rare Manuscript of Hindu Law Unearthed 


The Asiatic Society has unearthed the source material on which Hindu Law: was codi- 
_fied in British India, The material had remained untraced during the last 200 years. Two 
Sanskrit manuscripts, “‘Vivadarnava Seti’? and «Vivada Vanarnava’’ on which the 
codification. was based, were traced recently during cataloguing of the rare manuscripts 
. preserved in the Society. Compiled by Pundit Jagannath Tarkapanchanan, a leading 
““Naiyayika”’ of the 18th century, the MSS were compendium on Hindu Law. , 
Dr. Chandan Roy Chaudhuri, general secretary of the Society, said that’ the MSS 
were, likely to throw fresh light’ on the social’ laws and customs which prevailed in 
eastern India when' the British were establishing themselves in the country. 


Restoration of Buddhist Shrine 


Blasted by bombs and struck by lightning, the ancient Borobudur Temple is expected 
‘tobe patched up in time for Buddha’s birthday. Restoration of the eighth-century 
Buddhist ‘shrine should be completed in April, said Mr. Gusti Ngurah Anom, The 
Antara News Agency quoted Mr. Gusti as saying two statues of Buddha had ‘been’ so 
badly shattered that it aye) impossible to piece them together. Borobudur, one of the 
largest Buddhist shrines in'the world, is located inthe world’s most populous Moslem 


nation. 


Icon; of Visnu Found 
The Haryana Archaeology and Museum Department ‘has discovered an exquisitely 
carved icon of Visnu at Kanwari village, 26 Km south of Hissar. 

The diety stands on 4 lotus pedestal and wears a high crown, ear ornaments, a neck- 
let, a necklace, a sacred thread, armlets, girdle and anklets. Shrivatsa,|\a: symbol! re- 
presenting Goddess Laksml, 18 shown on the chest. The deity holds a rosary in his 
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normal right hand raised to the level of the shoulder in Abhaya,a mace anda disc in 
the rear right and left hands and a conch in the suspended normal left hand. 

A few other relics, including the lower portion of a Mahisamardini image and a 
Jaina Tirthankara in the Kayotsara pose, have also been recovered. There are‘two old 
mounds in the village. 


Institute of Buddhist Studies 


Institute of Buddhist Studies, Berkeley, California, the relationship of this organization 
asan affiliate of the Graduate Theological. Union was approved. in ‘principle; by- the 
GTU Board of Trustees. This arrangement marks the first time) that, another major 
world religion has joined in, a-consortium, with theological schools from the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. The GTU is the co-ordinating organization for the largest concen- 
tration of theological educational resources in the world. Through affiliation with GTU, 
the ‘Institute of Buddhist Studies will have its degrees accredited by the appropriate 
regional, state and national agencies. Such affiliation and accreditation will. give IBS 
national visibility and academic, credibility as it participates as an educational peer 
withthe other members of the GTU. 


Ramayana Relevant, Says Indologist 
A Soviet Indologist, Professor E.P.. Chesilev, underlined the Ramayana for spreading 
the, message of brotherhood and spiritual. and moral values, Opening,a two-day inter- 
national Ramayana Conference on “The contribution of the Ramayana in world peace 
and human understanding” in Ayodhya, he said that in the present context, ofthe world 
situation; the teachings of the Ramayana were relevant. i 

The conference was attended ‘by, scholars from! several countries including U.S.A., 
Trinidad, Thailand, Britain and Surinam. f itis 


Borobudur Rocked by Blasts 

Several bombs exploded at the ancient Buddhist temple of Borobudur in Central: Java 
21 January, 1985, the Government said. ohh 

on Minister of Education and Culture Nugroho ‘Notosusanto told aes ie 

meeting President Suharto there were no reports of injuries. He'said “terroris z 


i le 

ible for the blasts at the eighth century temple. 

eee ater oné of Indonesia’s most yalued monuments, was ee 2 ae 
public in 1983 after a $ 24 million restoration programme sponsored by the UNE! 5 


A temple official telephoned from Jakarta, told Reuters that nine aig off— 
four of them near the main stupas at the top of the temple and'five lower od 


Research in Dyaita Philosophy , ener 
Uttaradi M tt’has set up an Tnternational Foundation for Research in’ Dvaita 
Puiteeepiy se cc cost of Rs. 10 Jakhsand another national institute ‘of Dvaita, and 

Sanskrit studies at a cost of Rs. 15 lakhs. 
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The Mutt willalso be'establishing a national library on Dvaita Philosophy at Hos- 
kote at a cost of Rs. 10 lakhs. ti slog 


Ancient Chinese Goglets Found 

Two Chinese porcelain goglets belonging to the period between 10th and 11th century 

were found in house at Sembodai village, about 10km from Vedaranyam, in Tamil 

Nadu’s Thanjavur district. 

This'‘discovery along with several Chinese procelain pieces, assignable to’ the same 

period; found ‘during recent excavations at Gangaikondachollapuram in Thanjavur 
"district; gave an indication of the commercial and cultural contact'ancient China had 

with Tamil Nadu, particularly during the Chola' Period: 


Mughal coins found in Rajasthan village 
Silver coims dating back to Akbar the Great’s reign have been discovered in) Old Zawar 

“village‘in Udaipur: Acclay ‘pot containing 29 silver coins were found during: excavation 
atia smelting site near the deserted’ village, a few'km from the modern’ township ‘of ‘the 
Hindustan Zine Limited’s Zawar group of mines, 44 km south of Udaipur. 

The coins bearing inscription in Arabic read “Allahu Akbar, Jalla Jalalahu’’, (God 
is great and bright is his glory) on the obverse side, with the name of the Ahmedabad 
Mint;39 Ilahi year and month on the reverse which corresponds to thé year '1593’a/p. 
“The coins are roughly 21.mm in diameter each weighing approximately 11.4:grams. The 
exciting discovery was made by Mr. Lalit Gurjar, a Senior Geologist inthe Hindustan 

>Zine Limited: 

The excavation was a continuation of an archaeo-metallurgical investigation ‘initia- 
ted: in 1982-83 by Dr.:P.T. Craddook of the British Museum, London in collaboration 
with MS University, Baroda and the Hindustan Zine Limited. 


Khajuraho Sculptures blackening 

Many. of the famous sculptures of the 11th-12th century Khajuraho temples are en- 
dangered. Some of the sculputres on the south and north sides. of; the Laksmana and 
Khanderia~temples have turned black.dueto the action of excessive rains on the sand- 
stone. Jn some corners of the Temple moss has grown where rain water must have 


seeped through. j 3 
The Archaeological Department is slowly undertaking chemical treatment, of the 


sculptures. : ; E : 
~ ‘The-pace-at which the blackening of the sculptures takes place, gives.|the..impres- 
sion that most of the priceless depiction of the Chandela.era, including the exclusive 


scenes, will vanish within the next four or five years, obliterating Khajuraho from the 


world tourist map. _ 
There were, at onetime, at least 85 of these temples. Only 25 of these are left now. 


Of these, only. the Jain temples are preserved with some care as they are being looked 
after by representatives of the Community. ; 
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Ruins of Buddhist Monasteries Found : 
Ruins of ancient Buddhist monasteries and stupas have been found on the hillocks 
near ‘the district town of Panna in Madhya Pradesh. A two storeyed cylindrical stupa 
has also been found in the area. . 

Noted archaeologist Thakur Mahendra Prasad, who surveyed the hillocks, said the 
Buddhist monuments belonged to the seventh or eighth century. Ruins of a Shiva 
temple! were also found near a monastery. . 


Seminar on Tibet in Switzerland 

An international conference on Tibetan Religion and Culture was held in Switzerland 

-from July 20 to 23, 1985. i 
The conference, organised jointly by the Council for Religious and Cultural Affairs, 
Dharamsala,and the Office of Tibet in Switzerland, took place just before the Dhue- 

khor’ Wangchen (Kalachakra) there. It was inaugurated by H.H. the Dalai Lama. 
Over 150 ‘scholars and academicians participated in the conference. They included 
Tibetan scholars ‘teaching in Western Universities, working institutions suchas libra- 
ries and museums, ‘Lamas and representatives of the Tibetan Buddhist centres spread 
throughout the free world. 


(a) Religion 

The four traditions of Buddhism and the' Bon religion in Tibet, their history, line- 
age, monastic institutions in chronological events; e.g. the spread of Buddhism in 
Tibet. : 


(b) History 4 
() The History of Tibet from Nyatri Tsenpo to Lang Dharma; 
(i) From Lang Dharma to the reign of the Sakyas; 
(iii), From the Sakyas to.the establishment of the Gaden Phodrang form of Govern- 
ment; 
(iv). From the establishment of the Gaden Phodrang to present times. This section 
also included a topic on the Tibetan minister Thonmi*Sambota. 


Literature 

(c) History of the Tibetan language and script; u 

(d) The transformation of the Tibetan language and literature through modern times 
by examining the spelling of words and making comparisons with major language 

_ families; A 

(e) Poetry and composition and their change through the course of 

(f) Tibetan grammar, astrology, architecture, iconography, medicine; 
drama. 


time and history; 
metaphysics and 


Under-Sea Gravity Walls at Dwarka Temple 


Dwarka, the abode of Lord Krsna was probably established between 14th and 15th 
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century B.c. and its inhabitants appeared to have had the know-how’ toverect gravity 
walls that could withstand sea erosion. L 

This finding has been made by the National Institute, of Oceanography which 
recently conducted underwater arachaeological investigations in the Arabian Sea 
waters around Dwaraka. ‘ 

Dr. S.R. Rao of the Goa-based institute, who led the marine archaeological cab 
dition last December, said that the excavations had established that the ancient 
Dwarka township belonged to the Mahabharata period as referred to in our scriptures. 

Speaking at the Indian National Science Academy, Dr: Rao said the vexcavations 
revealed that the land connecting Dwaraka’s island to the mainland was submerged in 
circa 14th century B.c. The generally accepted date of the Mahabharata was is 1424 B.C. 

'* Excayation in the forecourt of Dwarkadish temple revealed the destruction ate 
submergence by the sea of two “protohistoric settlements of 15th-14th century B.C. 
and three temples which were built between the first century B.c. and ninth century A.D. 

Dr. ‘Rao said‘a potential site for survey was discovered in. the island of Bet 
Dwaraka, 35 km from Dwaraka, which is also known. as Shankhodhara, one of the 
pleasure resorts of Lord Krsna. “It is highly probable that the island of Bet Dwaraka 
was connected to the mainland 5,000 years ago’’. P 

He said it had also been established that there was another settlement at the " site 
of the present Dwarka. This settlement is believed to be the legendary Kusasthali ‘on 
the ruins of which Lord Krsna is thought to have built Dwarka. , 

Dr. Rao said the ceramic and structural evidence at Dwarka indicated the existence 
of the township in the island which was almost contemporary with the earliest settle- 
ment noticed in the onshore excavation of the town. It was also noticed that the rubble 
wall in the cliff section was destroyed by sea. 


Taipei Mahayana Vihara Press Publishes Buddhist. book for the Blind 


(Taipei) The Mahayana Vihara Press entrusted Taipei Welfare Improvement Assn. for 
blinds is to publish a dotted words Buddhist book for the blinds. The first book named 
“The Bridge of Merciful Cloud’’ has already been’ published by the Publication Centre 
of Welfare Improvement Assn. Totally 20 duplicates have been made. These books will 
be donated to blind Man’s schools and libraries to help blinds believe in Buddhism. Tt 
is expected that the 2nd book named “Sakyamuni Buddha’s stories” will be published. ° 
Originally this book was written in English. Mao Pan-yen translated it from English 
into Chinese. : AMY 
On the basis of the concept of equality, the Mahayana Vihara Press proceeded in 

publishing books for blinds. Those cultivating Bodhisattva’s practice should take active 
action to help physically defected men believe in Buddhism. 


_ The Vedas in Russian ' : 
The Russian translation of the'tWolVedas Rg and Atharva have been published in the 


Soviet Union. “if ee ) i 
Translated by poet Vladimir Tikhomiroy and commentaries written by the noted 
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iridologist: Mrs. Tatyana Yelizarenkoya, the work is titled «May the Earth and the 
Heaven Hear Me.”’ 


Vajradhatu Inherits Art Collection 


The Vajradhatw Buddhist Centre, under Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche, in United States 
had inherited a large collection of Tibetan arts from the late Madame Ganna Walska, 
the Centre’s journal reports. \ 

The collection, numbering 800 includes Thankas, images, decorative plates and 
ritual objects. ; 

Madame Walska, a‘ well-known soprano died in March 1984 at the age of 100. She 
was given the Tibetan art collection by her late husband, Alexander Smith Cochran’ in 
tlie forties to which she later added'a great ‘deal. ‘She had named: Vajradhatu: as the 
inheritor of her Tibetan Art Collection in her will. 

While Vajradhatu had loatied a part of the collection to the Pacific Asia Museum of 
Pasadena, California; the rest of the collection will be made ‘use of at centre, 


Vidyasagar, Grant Announced 
The Asiatic Society has.announced.a fellowship in’ memory of Ishwarchandra Vidya- 
sagar on the occasion of his 165th birth Anniversary: { 

Mr Chandan Roy Chowdhury, General Secretary of the Society, said the valuable 
‘Sanskrit ‘ works ‘of the great educationist and social reformer would be republished by 
the society for the benefit of the scholars. f y 

On their part, the State Government awarded two Vidyasagar Memorial prizes this 
year to outstanding literatteurs Chinmohan ‘Schanobis and Sirshendu Mukhopadhyay 
at a function. 


UNESCO Study of Asian Historic Cities 


UNESCO jis sponsoring a’ study of historic cities in Asia with 
role in the development and exchange of cultures in Asia. onan fi 
The cities include Ghazni in Afghanistan, Mahasthan in bona a ae Iran, 
Burma, Chagan. of the Tang period in China, Trowulan in HnSeneNe ae Democratic 
Hiojokyo in Japan, Angkor complex in. Kampuchea, By Be ee Sain aniah Kath- 
Republic of Korea, Kyongju in the Republic of Korea, Maacel 1 a it in 
mandu Valley in Nepal, Taxila in Pakistan, Manila in the ne tae De Kanchipuram in 
Sri Lanka, Sakhothai in Thailand and oy in Vietnam. The city 
Tamil Nadu in: India has been selected for the purpose ‘a has alread 
Under the auspices of UNESCO the Anthropological Si aon eh 
completed the study on Kanchipuram. The cityehas been ee), cultural activity and 
include;the geoeraphical, political, and economic ee environment, 
its future possibility as part of the development Saat political upheav als, From the 


5 j witnesse ae, 0 
Siitoeshe Loi aeRtuO DARE ia religious learning and was an eclectic: city. 
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Tt was ‘considered as one of the seven holy cities of India. The existence of Buddhist 
establishment here is attested to traditionally as early as Ashoka and. certainly. from 
the time of Yuwan Chuwang who refers to Kanchi as Kanchi pu-lo and describes a 
stupa here, viharas, resident monk in a “Sangharama’? not far off. A continuous history 
of the city can be traced from the first century B.c. through the Pallavas to the recent 
times. . 


Mauryan Era Village Ruins Found 


Archaeologists:discovered the ruins of a village of the Mauryan era, establishing that 
culture and civilizations spread from the south to the north in ancient India, contrary 
to the general belief that it was the other Way round. The site, located in. the Southern 
Valley of the Narmada on the banks of its tributary the Cauvery, was discovered during 
excavations in the East Nimer area of Madhya Pradesh. 

According to the Indore Museum Curator the antiquities found.in the excavation 
also establish a continuity from the Mauryan period (6th century B.C.) to the Mughal 
and Maratha period (18th century B.c.). The major find here was red polished ware and 
traces of the Chalcolithic culture. In a Shiva temple found at the place, images of the 
Shiva and Vishnu cults and idols of Ganesh with Ganga and Yamuna on either side 
were discovered. Among the other discoveries during the excavations were a large num- 
ber of broken conch shells indicating that the village might have been a conch bangle 
manufacturing centre. Its location on the highway leading to Vidisha, Ujjain Mandhata 
and Nasi also proved that it was major trading centre in ancient time. The other anti- 
quities date back from Mughal period back to Parmar, Gupta and Maurya. 


Encyclopaedia of Indology 
The Asiatic Society has embarked upon project of multivolume encyclopaedia of Indo- 
logy to cover the entire period of history from the Caiiieet ned entitnes: 

A committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Sukumar Sen; was formed...The com- 
litte, Incl des Pro ia eel Prof. Jagannath Chakraborty, Prof. Ashit Banerjee 
and Prof. Satya Ranjan Banerjee. 

Prof. A-L. Basham of the University of Toronto, a famous indologist who joined 
the Asiatic Society as its Vivekananda professor was selected the Editor-in-chief. 


Studies on Sila 
The following studies on Sila have appeared over the sins: : 

K. Anuruddha ‘Studies in Buddhist social thought as documented in the Pali tradi- 
tion,’ Ph. D, Lancaster 1972. 

ae) eee pe Compassion, Sympathetic Joy’ and Equanimity in 
Theravada Buddhism’ (Ph. D. Diss., Wisconsin, 1975) publ, asLove and Sympathy in 
Theravada Buddhism, Delhi, 1980. 

Bihkkhu Bodhi Going for Refuge. Taking the Precepts, BPS, Kandy 1981. Nourish- 
ing the Roots and other essayS on Buddhist Ethics. Tbia. 1978. 
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OBITUARIES 


J.L. Shastri 


With the deepest sense of loss we announce the sad demise of Prof.°J.L: Shastri in 
the morning of Tuesday, July 30, 1985 in the Delhi University area where he met a 
fatal accident while returning home after his usual morning: stroll. Hé was past eighty 
but despite his age, was physically and mentally quite fit and energetic’and the news of 
such a nice and pious man meeting a violent death will surely give 1a jolt to everyone 
who has faith in Divine Justice. 

Prof. J.L. Shastri was an eminent Indologist and his death has caused an irteparable 
loss to the lovers of Indian Studies all the world over. He was associated with us for 
the last 57 years and had translated and edited a large number of books for us, his chief 
. contribution in the’ field of Indology being a series of volumes on “Ancient Indian 
Tradition and Mythology’’ which were being prepared and published by us. under ‘his 
overall’ supervision and editorship. In this scheme we aimed to bring out critical 
English translations of the Mahapuranas in one hundred volumes, out of -which 26 
have already appeared and have been highly appreciated by the readers, In: addition, 
Prof. Shastri-had edited the Sanskrit Texts of the Mahapuranas, some of which have 
already been published and many are still under preparation. 

During his lifetime Prof. JL. Shastri had edited many Sanskrit Texts especially the 
Rg Veda, with the commentary of “Venkata-Madhava’’ in collaboration with the 
eminent Vedic Scholar, Prof. Lakshman Sarup. He had also edited the works of Kali: 
dasa for us. He had taught Sanskrit in the University of Jabalpur for a number of years 
and after his retirement! in 1962 he was giving us full’ advantage of his guidance and 
scholarship. We pray that his soul may rest in Eternal Peace. 

The death of Prof. J:L. Shastri has naturally come -to us anda large number of 
Scholars-and Readers as great personal loss. Besides being'a great scholar he was also 
a great man and a selfless worker having a large number of human virtues. 


John Brough (31-8-1917—9-1-1984) 
John Brough, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Cambridge and’ Consulting 
Editor of the Journal of Indian Philosophy, died on 9th January, 1984. His death took 
place unexpectedly and instantly: he was hit by a car in the'dark, in the vicinity of his 
house at Bishop’s Startford, as he was crossing the road, apparently’ in’a hurry to catch 
the last collection of the day at a’ mail-box nearby. 

His achievements in Indological Studies include two books of outstanding merit. 
The first is The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra and Pravara (Cambridge University 
Press, 1953), the work he submitted for his D.Litt. at the University “of Edinburgh. 
; ‘ da (Oxford “University Press, 1962), the 


The second work is The Gandhari Dharmapa x . 
definitive edition of the fragmentary birch-bark remains of what is by far the oldest 


manuscript extant of a Buddhist canonical text. Interested as he was in grammar and 
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poetics, Brough was naturally drawn to the theories of linguistic analysis of Panini, 
Bhartrhari and Abhinavagupta, and it was from this angle that the approached Indian 
Philosophy. .He will.also be remembered for his remarks on Indian Logic in his discus- 
sion with a famous scholar of Western Logic. Two small books, ‘Selections from 
Classical Sanskrit Literature” (1951) and “Poems from the Sanskrit’? (1968), bear testi- 
mony to Brough’s fine taste.in literature. His ever increasing interest in Buddhist 
textual and lexical studies beyond the Indian subcontinent finally led him to a proposal 
for a Dictionary. between Buddhist, Chinese and Sanskrit. 


Dr. Siddheswar Verma 

Dr. Siddheswar Verma, the great scholar of Linguistics and Indology, left for heavenly. 
abode on 17th August, 1985. He was 98 years at the time of his death. He wasa gem 
in the fields of language, literature and culture. Many Indian and foreign scholars and 
teachers got inspiration from him. 

Dr. Verma was born on 3rd November, 1887 in Rawalpindi (Mow in Pakistan). He 
did M.A. (History) in 1911 from Panjab University, Lahore. During his college days, 
he came across the English translation of a great Sanskrit work ‘“Laghu Siddhant 
Kaumudi’. This attracted him towards Sanskrit grammar which made him ‘a great 
linguist and grammarian. He got his D. Litt. degree in Sanskrit Linguistics from 
London. University, in,1927. : 4 

Dr. Verma was appointed as a lecturer in Sanskrit in Prince of Wales College in 
Jammu in 1915 where he worked till 1943. During this period, he visited the Himalayan 
ranges to do research on the North West: Himalayan dialects on his own. He worked 
on twenty-seven dialects. After. 1943, he started guiding research at Vishveshwaranand 
Vedic Institute, Hoshiarpur. During 1948-51, he worked in Nagpur on the request of 
Dr. Raghuvira, On the invitation. of Shri Abul Kalam Azad, the then Minister of 
Education, he worked as General Editor in Central Hindi Directorate of the Ministry 
of Education during 1952-60. Thereafter, he again worked as the head of the 
Chandigarh Centre of Vishveshwaranand Vedic Research Institute where many Uni- 
versity teachers and research scholars in linguistics were trained under his suidaneral) A 

In recognition of his great contribution to linguistics and Indology, he was ies om 
‘Padma Bhushan’ by the Government of India. He got many CoS honours like a A ad 
mendation certificate from the President of India the title ‘Khillat rome EA 
Kashmir Government, D. Litt, degree (Honorari Causa) from Panjab Univers y: 
fact, India has lost a great scholar who inspired generations on linguistics. 


Lama Anagarika Govinda (E.L. Hoffmann) (1898-1985) 
It is. with deep regret that we record/the passing away, 02 


Lama Govinda. : Poe d kingdom of 

A very.cosmopolitan character, he was born at Waldheim an aes ogee been 
Saxony on 17th May, 1898, of a German father and anbolye) oe eiirecture at the 
invalided out of World War I with T.B., he studied philosophy anc 
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Univerity of Freiburg. He subsequently also studied archaeology, and his researches ‘in 
this field took him on extensive journeys in the Mediterranean and north African areas. 
He was mainly interested in prehistoric burial tumuli and similar structures—an interest 
that led on quite naturally to his later interest in the structure and symbolism of the 
Buddhist stupa, a subject upon which he wrote a number of monographs. In addition 
Govinda possessed considerable artistic talents, and for a time he was a member of the 
artistic community on Capri. i 

In his way of White Clouds, Govinda wrote of himself: “Mine was the way of the 


Siddhas: the way of individual experience and responsibility, inspired and supported by 


living contact between Guru and Chela through the direct transference of power in the 
act of initiation.’’ j 

His best-known works in English include: Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism 
(1960) ; The Psychological Attitude of Early Philosophy (1937); The Way of the White 
Clouds (his inner biography—1966); Creative Meditation and Multi-dimensional Cons- 
ciousness; the Psycho-cosmic Symbolism of the Buddhist Stupa (1976); and The Inner 
Structure of the I Ching (1981). - 


Fr. Adolf Esteller 


The scholastic world in general and that of Sanskrit in particular became poorer with 
the sad demise of Rev. Fr. Adolf Esteller in Bombay on Sunday, 18th March 1984. 
Father A. Esteller was not only Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit at St. Xavier's 
College Bombay but a profound research scholar and a great Orientalist. He came to 
India in 1922 with the early batch of Spanish Jesuits and started'teaching at the schools 
in Bombay. He dedicated himself to the study of Sanskrit and allied languages before 
and after his priesthood and was chosen as the successor to Fr. Zimmerman in the 
Sanskrit Department of St. Xavier’s College. He studied privately and then at Berlin 
University for 6 years and obtained his M.A, and D. Phil by writing a thesis on Die 
alteste Rezen Sion des Mahanatakam which was published in Germany. He was the 
Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit till his retirement. 

He was the Director of the Heras Institute of Indian History and Culture and was 
associated with various Universities. Learned Bodies and Institutions and was the Vice- 
Chairman of K.R, Cama Oriental Institute. He opted for Indian Citizenship and as a 
missionary worked zealously for the Indianisation of Christianity which he exemplified 
through personal conduct. ~ 

A great admirer of Vedas he used to sit cross-legged on the floor with volumes 
around for hours together working on the problems of the “Faulty’’ verses of the 
Rgveda. He had written and published a number of research articles and read as aeny 
in the presence of great Sanskrit and Vedic scholars at the numerous All India Oriental 
Conferences. He was of the opinion that the later days grammatical rules Oe ea dis 
ed the original pronunciation and rhythm of the verses of Rgveda and pee 1 We 
Conclusion that the original pronunciation and rhythm of the verses could be ne 
structed by unravelling the Vedic accent whose material value has been so far overlook 
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ed by the Scholars. He wanted to prepare a critical editi ; ; P 
text. His latest article on “A case of Paar feu ease of the Reveda 
‘raudasi’ in the Journal of University of Bombay bears ample proof Re Rents with 
the subject. His theory invited great debates amongst and from the schol, S research on 
nd impact on the studies of the Vedas can never be hdde/ sisi nananG 


Swami Vireswarananda 

Death occurred on Wednesday the 13th of March, 1985 { ] 
the Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna Mission; A eet President of 

raj. Born in 1892, Swamiji hailed from Gurupur in Karnataka State ae Maha- 

studies were taken up in Madras. He took Sannyasa in.1920 and served f ough his early 

at the Ramakrishna Mission. After holding many administrative positi or some years 

the President of the Order in February 1966. Anerudite scholar Saati he became 

tions to his credit, including an English translation of Srimad Bhaga eae Publica- 
known work is Paths to God Realisation. His death.is a great loss ath Gita, his best 
Mission’and to all of his friends and disciples everywhere. © Ramakrishna 


fica eR a NENT SNE 
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M.M. KAVIRAJ SHYAMAL DAs 
3 PARTS IN 4 VOLS. DELHI, 1986, XXXIX 2900 PP 
ISBN: 81-208-0191-1] Rs. 800 (4 VOL, SET) _ 


tis. a jnmonumental work on the history of Raj f 
eee This comprehensive work is. written in oe Career that of 
large percentage of Urdu words. The first part gives a general ced with a 
_ geography and contains many useful lists of princely states'and a of the 
Mewar. The second part which is further divided into four yol aharanas of 
detailed political history of Mewar beginning with the aivession die Ba i 
sixth Maharana Ratna Singh in 1527A.D. and ending with a : i ; zs 
seventy-seventh Maharana Sajjan Singh in 1884 A.D. The usefuin ‘ as of t x 
has been enhanced by the inclusion of copies.of important ae uote 


inscriptions and farmans. 
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